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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KINGSLEY. 





CHAPTER X. 


MONSIEUR D’ISIGNY RETURNS. 


Sya [IR LIONEL had gone away, and Adéle had gone up- 
J] stairs; but still Mrs. Bone and Mathilde sat on either 
side of the fire, for William was not returned. Mrs. 

- Bone sat with her arms folded: Mathilde sat with hers 
lying hand with the palms uppermost, in her lap. Mrs. Bone did 
not speak, because she had nothing to say, and Mathilde was perfectly 
silent, because, in reality, she was unconscious. 

Mrs. Bone was a good watcher; she had been well drilled to that 
in her former life, and was also well fitted for it by her natural tem- 
perament. Yet, after a time, she began to nod and yawn, and at the 
same time to entertain in her sleepy soul—she could hardly tell 
why—a wish that mademoiselle would go to bed. ‘This desire took 
possession of her more and more the sleepier she got ; yet she was a 
woman who was a long time before she spoke her most settled con- 
victions, still longer before she acted on them. She had slid half off 
her slippery wooden Windsor chair some three or four times, with 
her chin on her bosom and her knees nearly on the fire, before she 
went so far as to say, just saving a yawn,— 


“He is very late, mademoiselle.”” 
N.S. 1867, Vou. III, £2 
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Mathilde made her no answer, Mrs. Bone sat upright, and shook 
herself together once more, perfectly fresh and bright ; but Mathilde 
sat there just in the same attitude, taking no notice of her whatever. 

Four times more did Mrs. Bone slide half out of her chair and 
recover herself ; the fifth time she slid too far, and the outraged laws 
of gravity, long trifled with, indignantly asserted themselves. She 
slid too near to the edge of her chair, whereupon the chair shot her 
dexterously forward into the fireplace, and there fell a-top of her. 

Mathilde picked them both up, and restored them to their former 
relations. After which she said, either to the chair or to Mrs. Bone, 
“ You had better go to bed.” 

“‘ Had not mademoiselle better go to bed?” suggested Mrs. Bone. 

“No,” said Mathilde. And Mrs. Bone discussed the matter no 
further ; but set herself to the very difficult task of getting a com- 
fortable snooze and preserving her consciousness and her equilibrium 
at the same time. 

She succeeded in a measure. She kept from sliding, and soon was 


perfectly fast asleep, with the difference that she was triumphantly 
’ conscious of being broad awake. Mathilde’s attention was first called 


to this comatose-clairvoyant state of Mrs. Bone’s by that lady saying, 


with remarkable emphasis and distinctness,— 
“Hi! ho! he! ho! hum! ha! All the whole family was soft 


in their heads; and her grandmother, the witch, as big a fool as 
any of em. She biled up some lords and ladies* in a brass pipkin 
with some dead man’s fat, and a dash of rue, and said the Com- 
mandments backwards; but it never came to nothink, Lord bless 
you!” 

Mathilde was aroused ; she said very distinctly, “‘ Mrs. Bone! ” 

Mrs. Bone giggled idiotically. 

“ Mrs. Bone !” said Mathilde, louder. 

Mrs. Bone sneezed, coughed, choked herself, and said, ‘ Fifteen 
duck’s eggs under a small game hen. The woman always was a 
fool, and so was her mother before her.” 

“ Mrs. Bone!” shouted Mathilde. 

Mrs. Bone returned to every-day consciousness with a start, 
smiling sweetly ; and remarked that “‘ it was a’most time to get up.” 

“€ You have been asleep, Mrs. Bone,” said Mathilde, loudly. 

Mrs. Bone denied this accusation with great vivacity, but dropped 
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off again at once, with a cheerful stupid leer on her tired face. 
«« She may as well sleep,” said Mathilde, “‘ so long as she don’t fall 
into the fire. William is very late. ‘Thank heaven, papa is not at 
home.” 

At first Mrs. Bone kept up the fiction of being wide awake, by 
opening her eyes every minute and winking foolishly at Mathilde. 
Then she went sound asleep, and had a nightmare, and exasperated 
Mathilde so by crying out, “Oh, Lord! oh, good gracious! I 
never!” and so on, that she got up, and shook her broad awake at 
all events. 

“Oh yes, my dear young lady,” said Mrs. Bone, looking foolishly 
in her face, and yawning, ‘‘ believe one that loves you well, that it 
will never come to no good at all.” 

“ What then?” said Mathilde. 

‘“‘ Him and her, my dear young lady.” 

“ You are not well awake, Mrs. Bone,” said Mathilde. 

“ Haven't closed an eye, my dear mademoiselle,” said Mrs. Bone. 


“ But, Lord love you, it will never do ! ” 
“© What will not do?” 


“ Sir Lionel and Miss Adéle,.to be sure,” said Mrs. Bone. ‘ She 


can’t abide him at times even now; and she will like him less, if 
ever they have the ill-luck to marry. ‘The Somerses are a near and 


hard family ; and nearness and hardness will never suit her. And she 
is playing with him. Did you ever see his coach ?” 

“Yes,” said Mathilde, looking shrewdly at her. 

‘*¢ What is painted on the door of it?” 

“T have not noticed,” said Mathilde. : 

“ Why, a bloody hand,” said Mrs. Bone, in a low voice. ‘* And 
she is playing with him. She loves a Frenchman.” 

“Every English baronet carries a bloody hand on his coat of 
arms,”’ said Mathilde ; ‘there is nothing in that. And who is this 
Frenchman, then, with whom you connect my sister’s name ? ” 

“A captain from Brittany,” said Mrs. Bone. ‘ And keep that 
captain from Brittany away from Sir Lionel, if you love peace and 
hate murder. The Somerses are a just family, as just as your father, 
Monsieur; but they are hard and near, and they never forgive. 
They have been in the valley two hundred years. We, who have 
been their servants so long, should know them. Keep this Brittany 
captain out of Sir Lionel’s path.” 

‘<I should recommend Sir Lionel Somers to keep out of the path 
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of André Desilles,’’ said Mathilde, the Frenchwoman all over in 
‘one instant. ‘I suppose André Desilles is the man to whom you 
allude.” 

Mrs. Bone, possibly confusing names, possibly wishing no further 
debate, nodded her head, and committed herself. 

*¢ What makes you think that Adéle has any communication with 
him?” asked Mathilde. 

“Because I have smuggled letter after letter, and answer after 
answer, between him and her,” replied Mrs. Bone. 

“You have been a faithless and unworthy servant,” said Mathilde. 

“ Not at all,” said Mrs. Bone. ‘I have refused to take any more 
letters to Captain Thingaby: ™ 

* Desilles ? ” suggested Mathilde. 

“ Ah! Desilles,” said Mrs. Bone, not wishing to commit herself ; 
“since Sir Lionel was received. And, beside, let like wed like, 
and kind, kind. French and English don’t match, mademoiselle. 
Look at your pa and ma.” 

“ Adele is acting very badly,” said Mathilde. ‘I shall certainly 
put the whole matter, from one end to the other, before my father 
the moment he comes home Hush! my dear Bone! hark!” 

Mrs. Bone jumped up as pale as a ghost. ‘* Good Lord! here he 
is,” she said ; ** and William not come home.” 

“ Now we are all ruined together,”’ said Mathilde. ‘ This is the 
most dreadful thing which has ever happened to me in all my life. If 
he serves us these tricks, I will go into a convent. I would sooner 
go and live with my mother at Dinan.” 

** Don’t say such dreadful things, mademoiselle,” said Mrs. Bone. 
“Whatever shall we do? Oh, whatever shall we do?” 

“*T shall fight,” said Mathilde ; “I can’t stand this for ever.” 








CHAPTER XI. 


“© IPHIGENIA IN AULIs.”” 


Tue noise which had scared Mathilde and Mrs. Bone was the 
footfall of M. D’Isigny’s great brown horse, approaching through the 
courtyard. The sound of the horse’s feet ceased at the usual place, 
and the heavy stride of M. D’Isigny was soon after heard approaching 
the door. 

The two women cowered together. ‘ He has to put his own 
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horse up,” whispered Mrs. Bone. Mathilde nodded, calm with the 
calmness of desperation. D’Isigny opened the outside door with a 
clang, and, pulling aside the curtain, came inside the screen and 
confronted them. One minute, while I tell you what he was like. 

A very tall, splendidly-made man, as to body ; narrow flanks, deep 
chest, graceful carriage. As to features, regular ; as to complexion, 
perfect. From under his delicate prominently-hooked nose the long 
upper lip receded to a delicately cut close-set mouth, from which the 
chin advancing, again left in a hollow. The whole form of the face 
was noble and grand, handsome and inexorably calm. 

“ Where have you sent William?” he demanded. d 

“Sir Lionel came,” said Mathilde, in French; ‘and so I gave 
him a shilling to go to the ‘ Leeds Arms.’ Sir Lionel objects to your 
plan of having the servants in the same room with ourselves at any 
time ; and, considering the relations which exist between Adéle and 
him, I thought that it would be wiser and more proper, at all 
events on this occasion, you being absent, to get rid of the man, 
and await your further instructions as to my future conduct on this 
point.” 

And having said this, she awaited the storm. D’Isigny said, 
quietly, “* Come here.” And she came to him. 

“You have acted wisely and well, my good daughter,” he said, 
taking her hand. ‘I am deeply sorry that you have forced me to 
praise you, because I know how bad praise is for the moral nature of 
any one; but I am obliged, in common justice, to praise you on 
this occasion. Interests, which are of far higher importance than 
my own conclusiens, render it necessary that I should yield to the 
idiotic class pride of Sir Lionel Somers. You have acted on your 
own responsibility in my absence, and you have done well and wisely. 
You area woman of discretion; you are a discreet sister, and a good 
and thoughtful daughter. May the good God bless you, Mathilde ! 
and make your life long and happy, if it so pleases Him,—if it may 
be possible. I pray God to send you the greatest blessing for which a 
father can pray ! May the husband of your choice be worthy of you ! 
and in your old age may you have daughters around you as worthy 
of your love and confidence as you are of mine!” 

She was utterly conquered ina moment. She asked so little love 
and kindness, poor soul, and here, suddenly and unexpectedly, she 
had got so much more than she ever dreamt of. He might worry, 
tease, bully, call her Goneril or Regan, three hundred and sixty-four 
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days in the year, if he would only melt to her like this on the three 
hundred and sixty-fifth. His will was hers for an indefinite time 
now. 

Did he know this? I cannot say. Did he calculate on it? I 
cannot say either. 

She went quietly up to him, and laid her head on his bosom. 
“Love me a little more, father,” was all she said ; and then broke 
out into a wild fit of weeping. 

*T do not think that I can love you more than I do, Mathilde,” 
he said, calmly. ‘‘ These are extremely foolish and causeless tears, 
and must be dried immediately. I knew, when I praised you, that 
you would in some way make a fool of yourself. I am rather glad 
that you have done so at once. ‘This is not a time for a French 
woman to get wildly hysterical because her father tells her that she 
has done her duty, and gives her his blessing. If you begin now to 
indulge in this kind of sentimentalism, you will never be fit for 
the work which lies before you. In other times I might have 
been pleased by this exhibition of sentiment. At present it is 
offensive. 

She recovered herself at once. ‘I will do the best I can for you, 
sir,” she said. 

“ That is better spoken,” he answered. ‘“ No tears, Mathilde, no 
tears as yet. My good girl, keep your tears until all is over, and lost. 
See what I have to say to you. I trust you. I trust you to obey 
me implicitly in all which is coming, without question.” 

“<T will do so, sir, if you will only be kind to me sometimes.” 

“ These are no times for sentimental kindnesses ; you must obey 
me without that stipulation. I have been kind to you, in sheer 
justice I will allow, and you have rewarded me by tears. Girl! girl! 
in the times which are coming such an outbreak as that may ruin 
everything.” 

“* T could die mute, sir, if needs were.” 

“JT think you could,” said M. D’Isigny; ‘‘and I think it very 
likely that you will have to do,so. Tell me. Are you afraid of 
death ?” 

“T am your daughter, sir.” 

“ And so is Adele,” said M. D’Isigny, quietly, “who certainly 
could not die mute. What I mean is this. Do you think that if 
everything went wrong, you could trust yourself to die without men- 
tioning names ?” 
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<¢] am sure I could, sir.” 

“J am not so sure. You are not submissive; you break out at 
times, and objurgate me. And just now, when I complimented you 
about the management of a wretched domestic detail, concerning two 
fools, you burst into tears. I doubt I cannot trust you.” 

“You may trust me to the very death, sir, and I will die silent. 
I only ask this: Will you be kind to me?” 

“‘ No,” said D’Isigny, shortly. ‘* I was kind to you just now, and 
you made a fool of yourself. I shall be stern to you, and keep you 
up to the mark. In the business which is getting on hand we shall 
want a woman—a well-trained woman—without an opinion. I 
intend you to be that woman. And we may want a young man; 
and Louis de Valognes must be that young man. And you and he 
must act together. De Valognes and you are in love with one 
another, I believe, though I am not aware that I ever gave my per- 
mission to such an arrangement; you will work together in this 
business.” 

“*] wish you could tell me in what business, sir,” said Mathilde. 

“T wish you could tell me,” said M. D’Isigny. ‘‘ We are waiting 
and watching, you know. We have not declared. Your mother, 
at Dinan, has added the last to her already innumerable catalogue 
of follies, and has declared. She has declared on the violent 
Royalist side. By-the-by, it is quite possible that I may send you 
to Dinan to listen to these asses, and report their conversation to 
me.” 

“ Spare me that, sir.” 

“‘T shall spare you nothing. You are worthy of the work; and 
if the work requires you, you must go to the work. J believe that 
we shall none of us get out of it with our lives. Do you understand 
me?” 

* Perfectly, sir.” 

“ My head I consider as gone already,” continued D’Isigny. 
“So is the head of De Valognes. The question is this: Will you 
join us?” 

‘ But, sir, this is merely a political boulewersement. ‘There is no 
question of life and death.” 

“Girl! girl!” said D’Isigny, “ it is a question of life and death. 
Do you think that Jdo not know? We have ground the French 
people down until we have made them tigers; and we are only like 
the English officers in the jungle of Bengal.” 
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“ Well, sir, when I am wanted I will be ready. Your supper 
waits you,” 

“We will talk no more of these things to-night, then,” said 
D'Isigny. ‘Come and sit by me. We now return to our rule of 
talking English, if you please.” 

“Ts your horse cared for?” asked Mathilde. 

“Yes, William, who has the instinct of a gentleman, has been 
sitting in the stable with a lanthorn, having looked in and seen that 
you were sitting silently wrapped in thought. ‘Tell me one thing. 
Is that young man engaged to be married? has he a sweetheart, as 

. they call it?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mathilde, smiling pleasantly, for “* Awdrey ” was 
a little household joke among them. “ He ‘ walks,’ as they say, with 
Mary Hopkins.” 

M. D’Isigny prided himself on the “royal” habit of never for- 
getting any one he had once seen. 

“‘ That beef-faced, bare-armed fool, avec les coudes écrases, which 
she is always scratching and keeping in a state of irritation ; the girl 
with the uncombed hair, and some other girl’s shoes and petticoats, 
who comes for the butter from Stourminster, and always tries to run 
away and hide when she sees me? I know her. But she is as ugly 
as a butcher’s boy, and half-witted. He can’t be in earnest about 
her.” 

“ She is a very good girl, sir, and keeps her mother. He is very 
much in earnest about her.” 

‘“<T am extremely sorry, and rather vexed to hear it.” 

“¢ And why so, sir?” ° 

“ T am not generally accustomed to give reasons,” said M. D’Isigny, 
looking sharply at her. ‘Certainly not to you. In this case I will 
gratify your curiosity. William’s stupidity, his courage, his splendid 
honesty, his admiration for me, and his absolute ignorance of the 
French language, might make him extremely useful in France in the 
times which are coming.” 

“ But * Awdrey,’ as we call her, would not interfere with that, 
sir; she is stupider than he, and quite as honest. As to fear, she 
ought not to be suspected on that account ; for she faced Hollinger’s 
bull single-handed with a common hurdle-stake, and, by dexterous 
and repeated blows over his nose, drove him triumphantly to the 
other end of the field.” 

“You utterly fail to follow my line of argument,” said M. 
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D'Isigny. ‘‘ We shall want courageous, self-sacrificing simpletons 
in the business which is coming: as an instance, we shall want you ; 
mind you act your part. I do not want to utilise this young woman 
at all. My regret at her connection with William arises from this. 
I have the strongest repugnance to enlist any man in the cause of 
French politics just now, who has any human tie on this earth. I 
therefore shall pause before I involve William.” 

“ But, sir,” said Mathilde, “let me talk to you now we are so 
pleasant together, for you will be disagreeable again to-morrow. 
William’s marriage to this poor girl would only make him more 
devoted to our interests, more entirely dependent on us. You say 
you want a certain number of fools for the business on hand, and 
have done me the- honour to count me off as the first, and I suppose 
the greatest. If you want such people for your business, I assure 
you, from personal observation, that you could not possibly find a 
greater simpleton than Awdrey. I assure you that she is a much 
greater fool than I am, little as you may think so.” 

‘“‘ There is a soupgon of your dear mother’s temper there, young 
lady,” said D’Isigny ; ‘a little dagger of spiteful badinage let in 
from under a cloak of affectionate confidence. I would not do that 
again if I were you.” ; 

“<I was utterly innocent, sir,”’ said Mathilde, aghast. 

“So I believe; letit go. I return, then, to the argument about 
this William, which I will try to make you understand. If 
William’s life had been but a single life, I should not have hesitated 
in sacrificing it. “The mere fact of this red-armed girl’s life hanging 
on his makes me pause.” 

“‘ But, sir, in employing him in the work before you, you do not 
necessarily sacrifice his life.” 

“JT tell you now, my daughter, that any man or woman who 
interferes in French politics now, risks his life. Therefore, although 
I could have got important service from this man, William, I shall 
spare him, because he is engaged.” 

He spared his groom. But with regard to his own daughter and 
De Valognes, his cousin? Had the old Seigneur ideas got so deeply 
burnt into his heart, that he considered all his kith and kin, with 
all their individual ideas and opinions, as his own property as head of 
the house? It is possible. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
NEWS FROM ERANCE FOR M. D’ISIGNY. 


Sr Lionet Somers, who had a way of his own, fought M. 
D’Isigny on the question of the servants living in the same room 
with them, and gained a trifling concession. He never for an instant 
moved M., D’Isigny as to his general principle (or was it his hastily- 
adopted crotchet?). Sir Lionel (father of the present Earl of Stour- 
minster), was a splendid match for Adéle, or for twenty Adéles. 
M. D’Isigny was perfectly well aware of the fact, and\so, as a 
Frenchman, a host, a friend, and a prospective father-in-law, he 
gracefully waived his crotchet so far as ostentatiously to send Mrs. 
Bone and William to consider themselves in a cold and distant 
scullery whenever Sir Lionel came. This had the effect of making 
the good-humoured and considerate Sir Lionel very uncomfortable, 
and of costing him five shillings a visit—he finding it necessary to 
give half-a-crown a-piece to William and Mrs. Bone, as conscience 
money. 

“No one never got their change out of master,” remarked 
William, on the occasion of one of Sir Lionel’s visits, just after this 
arrangement, as he smuggled the hot teakettle out of the sitting- 
room for Mrs. Bone to put her feet on, and so keep them off the 
cold stones; “and no one ever will. Yet he is a kind man, too; 
and a good man—a’most as kind as ma’mselle herself. When that 
awful looking Mr. Marrer fell ill down town, he was with him night 
and day; and yet he hated him. I tell you, mother, I have seen 
Monsieur go into his bedroom to ask how he was, and shrink away 
all the time near the door, as if there was a mad dog in the room.” 

“¢ My dear child,” said Mrs. Bone, ‘‘ don’t talk about that man.” 

“ What—master ? ” 

** Bless his honest heart, no. That Marrer! As sure as ever I 
eat any form of pig-meat, that man comes to me in my dreams, just 
as I see him lying on that bed, with his gasping mouth and his 
jagged teeth. Did I ever tell you the effect that that man’s appear- 
ance had on my niece, Eliza? It was some time before she got 
over the sight of him coming along under the great yew-tree, just at 
dusk, on One Tree Down, hissing and gurring with his teeth. Did 
I ever tell you? ” 
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William had heard the story a dozen or so of times; but he liked 
his stories as Sir Lionel liked his Madeira—old. He disliked new 
stories—they cost him a mental effort—just as Sir Lionel disliked a 
new kind of wine, with the flavour of which he was not familiar. 
William consequently intimated that he had never heard this story 
before; and Mrs. Bone, with her feet on the teakettle and her shawl 
over her head, set ta work to tell it to him for about the twenty-fifth 
time. 

It was a very long story, involving the pedigree of many people in 
Stourminster Marshall: involving questions, answers, and “ inter- 
pellations ”” about nearly every one in that town and the neighbour- 
hood around it. The story promised to bea sort of “Iliad,” edited 
by Burke, and with as many episodes in it as in Carlyle’s 
“Frederic the Great.” The tea-kettle had got cold, and Mrs. Bone 
was warming to her work, when, in the middle of a long discussion 
about M. Marat—who he was, where he came from, why he had 
sold himself to the evil one and said the Lord’s Prayer backwards, 
or something of that sort, they were interrupted by the arrival of 
the carrier’s cart from Stourminster. 

Sir Lionel and Adéle were sitting before the fire in the sitting- 
room, “engaged.” M. D’Isigny was reading this magazine under 
his lamp, and was bending so far as to approve of it in a patronising 
way. Mathilde was thoughtfully cutting out needlework, utterly 
absorbed in it ; pleasedly thankful for present peace, let the morrow 
bring what it would—when William, after a cautiously noisy demon- 
stration outside the screens, pulled the connecting curtains apart, and 
appeared with his arm full of parcels. M. D’Isigny took them from 
him, and nodded to him. 

William said : ‘* Four-and-fivepence, monsieur! ” 

“Go with him and pay the man, Mathilde,” said M. D'Isigny ; 
and she went. ‘ Don’t disturb yourselves, you two,” he said ; *¢ it is 
only my French budget. What you can find to say to one another, 
I don’t know ; but pray go on saying it. I did it myself once,” he 
added to himself; ‘‘ and the result was, Madame I hope you 
will have better luck.” 

They went on, while he examined his mail. The first article in 
it was a packet of letters done up in a parcel, surreptitiously 
smuggled from Poole. He began to open them and read them. 

“ Here,” he said to Adéle, after having read the first one, ‘ put 
this in the fire. It is from Louis De Valognes, who proposes to 
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come here on a visit. Let me catch him at it; I will answer him 
to-morrow.” 

He threw the letter to Adéle, who was sitting between her father 
and Sir Lionel. She caught it, but turned ghastly white. With her 
English lover’s kind and gentle eyes on her face, she dared not read 
a line of this letter. The sight of that handwriting opened her eyes 
to a fearful fact in one moment. She loved De Valognes more than 
ever. Until she had seen this letter she had believed that it was all 
over between them ; but now she saw the dearly-loved handwriting 
of De Valognes, as she threw it on the fire, and longing and desiring 
to read, and if necessary to kiss every letter of it, she turned from 
her English lover with dislike—almost disgust, making her beau- 
tiful face ugly ; and turned, as luck would have it, towards her 
father. 

Horror of horrors! He had opened, and had read another letter. 
She could see, under the blaze of his reading-lamp, that the letter 
was addressed to her, and was in the handwriting of De Valognes. 
She knew that it was the answer to the letter which William the 
Silent had smuggled for her, and she got desperate, for her father 
was calmly and inexorably staring at her over the top of it. His 
eyes were absolutely steady, his features absolutely immoveable. He 
was merely looking at her ; that was all. 

The loss of nerve, the want of courage, which caused sad mischief 
hereafter, came into play here. I cannot say whether it was physical 
or moral. You must ask André Desilles’ sister to compare notes 
with Mathilde. But she lost nerve. When she caught her father’s 
steady look from under his reading-lamp, she threw her little arms 
abroad, cried out piteously, “I am dying! I am going to die!” 
and then fainted away, as Mrs. Bone expressed it, “‘ stone dead ;” 
her last conscious efforts in action being directed to tearing fiercely 
at the hands of Sir Lionel Somers, who put his arm round her waist 
to support her: her last conscious words running unfortunately, 
* Louis! Louis! my darling Louis! Come and save me from 
this man.” 

Ladies do not faint nowadays, at least but rarely. If one can 
trust a perfect mass of evidence, oral and written, syncope, at the 
end of the last century, and up to the thirty-fifth year of this, was 
a habit with ladies. A story without a swoon was impossible until 
lately. Let us thank heaven comfortably that our mothers, wives, 
and daughters have given up the evil habit of becoming cataleptic 
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at the occurrence of anything in the least degree surprising. Although 
society gains undoubtedly by ladies giving up the habit of swooning 
on every possible occasion, yet fiction loses. For a swoon, in an 
old novel, was merely a conventional and convenient aposiopesis. 

Adéle, however, had managed to faint away fairly and honestly. 
Mathilde was beside her in a moment; she had been in the room 
when Adéle committed the dreadful indiscretion of calling on De 
Valognes, but she did not understand it. ‘‘Who is this Louis on 
whom she calls,” thought Mathilde ; “it is a mercy she did not call 
on André Desilles.” ‘* She must be thinking of our poor brother, 
Louis, who died years ago, Sir Lionel,” she said aloud. ‘‘Give 
her to me, please. Pretty little bird, calling on her dead 
brother.” 

She might have added the particulars that this brother Louis was 
only four months old at the time of his decease, and had died four 
years before Adéle was born; but she wisely suppressed all this. 
As for meeting the eye of her father, who sat immoveable, staring 
calmly from under his reading-lamp, she would have died sooner 
than do that. 

“Let me get her away from you, Sir Lionel,” she said, cheer- 
fully. ‘She will be better soon. Poor Louis! Ah, poor, dear 
Louis! Come away, Adéle, it is only your own Mathilde ; come 
away, darling. Poor Louis! ‘You did not know him, Sir Lionel. 
Ah, no!” 

She knew perfectly well that Sir Lionel was about two years old 
when Louis died at the ripe age of four months. But she knew 
that Adéle had committed some sort of an indiscretion in calling 
for this unknown Louis; and so, God forgive her, she made her 
fiction, and got herself to believe it, little dreaming how it 
touched herself. She got Adéle away to her bower, and was 
content. 

There were left alone M. D’Isigny and Sir Lionel Somers,—Sir 
Lionel, an honest young English gentleman, who would have scorned 
a lie, and would have very quietly bowed himself out of his engage- 
ment to Adéle on the appearance of a more favoured suitor, and 
have possibly shot at that suitor, and possibly have killed him, in the 
most polite manner, on the first occasion,—such, perhaps, as having 
some wine in his glass after drinking the king’s health: and M. 
D’Isigny, who lived in a glass-house of ostentatious truthfulness, and 
was sitting and considering under his lamp this little matter. 
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D'Isigny himself had discovered Adeéle’s treachery, her relations 
with De Valognes. Sir Lionel must be an absolute simpleton if he 
did not understand, from her crying out for Louis, that he, Sir 
Lionel, was not the man of her affection. Now, M. D’Isigny, the 
man who would utterly scorn a lie, was wondering to himself 
whether or no Mathilde’s outrageous lie about his dead baby Louis 
had succeeded. He hated a lie, and would die sooner than tell one 
himself; but he rather hoped that.this one of Mathilde’s would hold 
water, because 

Because the question resolved itself into this. Adéle’s treachery 
was patent enough to him, yet if Sir Lionel called off his engage- 
ment, M. D’Isigny must have him out. That was absolutely neces- 
sary. D’Isigny knew about Adéle’s treachery, and knew that his 
daughter was in the wrong. Sir Lionel, however, could know nothing 
of these things, and therefore, should Mathilde’s falsehood not hold 
good with him, should the 17th-century baronet demand explanations 
from the 13th-century count, or demand explanations which could 
not possibly be given, it would become necessary to M. D’Isigny to 
go out with Sir Lionel and shoot him. 

Sir Lionel had politely followed Mrs. Bone and Mathilde to the 
door as they transported Adéle, which gave M. D’Isigny perhaps 
two minutes to think. He spent that precious time in thinking how 
he would punish Adéle, and how he could make Mathilde smart for 
the falsehood she had told, and which had been so useful to him, 
without acknowledging its utility. 

Sir Lionel came baek; and he was obliged to decide in some way. 
He was a quick hand at a decision. He decided rapidly and wisely 
to let Sir Lionel speak first, and lose that advantage. Sir Lionel was 
not long in speaking ; and his gentlemanly trustfulness was a stab at 
D’Isigny’s noble pride. 

“¢ My pretty little love,” said Sir Lionel, “T fear I was clumsy 
in offering my assistance to her. My mother has told me often that 
women hate men being near them when they are ill. Poor little 
thing: she shall get so used to me soon that she will not fear me. 
Has she ever had these Cvanouissements before? Do you think that 
this is serious? Shall I ride for a doctor, dear sir?” 

D’Isigny longed to tell him the truth: He sympathised so with 
his noble confidence that he felt guilty in abusing it ; but he thought, 
‘I can whip this girl in and bring things right, which is the better 
plan ;” and so he practically adopted Mathilde’s falsehood. 
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« She has never fainted like this before,” said M. D’Isigny. ‘She 
is doubtless unwell. Here is this big parcel of my mail from France. 
Guess what it contains. If you will wait a little longer, you will 
have a report of this silly child’s health.” 

This challenge to change the subject was not responded to by 
Sir Lionel. He ignored the large parcel altogether, and would speak 
of nothing but Adele; thereby involving D’Isigny in a labyrinth 
of prevarications, which exasperated that gentleman almost beyond 
bearing. Sir Lionel wondered why he was so short and almost 
snappish with him; but D’Isigny had let down the shade of his 
lamp so that Sir Lionel could not see his face. Could he have 
seen it he would have seen that it grew older and fiercer as the con- 
versation went on. It was the face of a man who lived only in 
perfect cruel truth, but who had committed himself to one lie, and 
therefore to a hundred. 

“T will wait and hear of her health,” said Sir Lionel. ‘I fear 
she has had some shock. She was perfectly comfortable with me 
just now. Don’t you think that she has had some shock?” 

“Tt is possible,” said M. D’Isigny. 

“T wonder what!” said Sir Lionel. ‘Do you know that I 
don’t like that groom of yours? ” 

“I like him extremely.” 

“ Well, then, I will say no more. Only in your absence a week 
ago, I found him disputing with Adéle about a guinea, and Adéle in 
tears. This is of course your business. It will be mine soon.” 

*T will inquire into it,’”’ said D’Isigny. ‘* Until it becomes your 
business, leave it in my hands, if you will have the goodness.” 

“ You are a tartar,” thought Sir Lionel. ‘* Lucky your daughters 
don’t inherit your temper.”’ And then said to M. D’Isigny, in perfect 
good faith, “Is it not curious that Adéle should have remembered 
her dead brother, and called on him to-night in her illness ? ” 

“Most extraordinary!” said M. D’Isigny. ‘“ Have you any 
remarks to make on the subject? ” 

“Why, yes,” said Sir Lionel, puzzling D'Isigny more and more 
in his perfect simplicity. ‘It shows one how curiously sensitive 
women are. Do you know that she has never mentioned the 
existence of this brother Louis to me before. I never heard of his 
existence until this evening. I suppose that there are some painful 
circumstances about his death ? ” 


“« There were,” said D’Isigny. 
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“So I thought,” said Sir Lionel. ‘* How old was he ; and when 
did he die?” 

“Would you mind changing the subject ?” said D’Isigny. 

‘<] beg ten thousand pardons,” said honest Sir Lionel. ‘I ought 
to have known that it was a painful subject. Pray forgive me. 
Mathilde will tell me all about it.” 

“I would sooner that you never mentioned ‘the name of my 
late son Louis to any member of my family, Sir Lionel,” said 
M. D'Isigny ; adding mentally, “Catch me adopting a falsehood 
again.” 

And Sir Lionel said, “I will be most careful to follow your 
instructions, sir, and once more beg pardon.” Adding also, mentally. 
“ So we have had a fiasco in this saintlike family, hey! I wonder 
what this wonderful brother Louis was like, and what he did. He 
must have been older than Adéle, or she would not have called to 
him for protection. Gambled most likely ; or went to America with 
Lafayette, or something of that sort. I'll bet myself a hundred 
pounds that he was in the American business. The old man is 
dead against the Americans, as he is against anything like motion, 
actionary or reactionary. I shall be pretty sure to have the history 
of 7 sainted brother-in-law from Mathilde before I am much 
older.” 

Diligence is a virtue. But we must _— the devil with it ; 
because his diligence in the distribution and the development” of 
lies is very great. With regard to the masterly way in which he 
works out the effects and consequences of those lies, I do not wish 
to speak, as I do not wish to compliment him. 

M. D?Isigny, now regaining his good humour, resumed the con- 
versation. ‘I have challenged you to look at this large parcel of 
mine from France, and to guess what was in it; you have’ evaded 
my challenge. You will bet, you English here, but only on what 
you think certainty. Will you bet on the contents of this parcel ? 
Not you. If you sew what was in the parcel, or if you thought 
you knew, you would bet. You English invented betting (for 
which may ), but you are the veriest cowards about betting in 
Europe. You only bet on certainties ; we French bet on specula- 
tion. I, for instance, in this case will speculate fifty guineas that 
you, with your intellect, don’t guess what is in this parcel.” 

‘You will pay up on the spot?” said Sir Lionel. ‘ Will you 
say ‘ Done ?’” 
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“I say ‘Done,’” said M. D'Isigny. 

“ Then I will trouble you for fifty guineas. If you have notes 
in the house, I prefer them to a cheque; not that I distrust your 
balance at Childs’, but there are three or four dear little dicky-birds 
likely to have a difference of opinion in Lascelles’ park to-morrow, 
and notes come hahdy. Pay over.” 

«Why do you fight cocks? And you have not won your bet,” 
said D’Isigny. 

“I beg pardon. I had omitted the detail,” said Sir Lionel. 
“That big packet from France contains the turnip-seed which 
Young in his letter urged you to send to Madame D'Isigny at 
Dinan. Now I'll tell you what I’ll do. I'll let you off your bet 
if you will let me see the letter which accompanies the turnip~ 
seed.” 

D’Isigny hummed and hawed and pished ; but fifty guineas were 
fifty guineas. Then he confessed that, as a father of a family, with 
two daughters on whose actions he could never calculate, he 
had done wrong in betting fifty guineas on anything. Still he had 
fairly lost his bet, and fifty guineas were fifty guineas. Then he 
told Sir Lionel, in a feeble way, that he did not want to get out of his 
bet; on which Sir Lionel said, “* Pay up, then.” Then he asked 
him, ‘“‘ How did he know that any letter had come with the turnip- 
seed ”’ to which Sir Lionel answered, that if there was no letter the 
original bet stood, and that D’Isigny must pay, in notes or gold. 
Finally, D'Isigny showed Sir Lionel the note, and got off his fifty. 
guineas. Sir Lionel read it, then put it down and looked at 
M. D’Isigny. 

“You would see it, you know, at the expense of fifty guineas. 
Is your curiosity perfectly satisfied ?” said D’Isigny. 

“Not entirely,” said Sir Lionel. ‘* How many years did you 
stand this ?”’ 

“< Close on twenty.” 

“You must be a gentle-tempered man, then, in spite of your 
rigidity. Your daughters have but little of their mother in them. I 
may be allowed to ask, as I am about to marry into your family, and 
we are alone together—do you consider Madame mad ?” 

“¢ Try a bargain with her. Come, you who can throw away fifty 
guineas, try a bargain with her. She is perfectly able to manage her 
own affairs, I assure you. No one ever got so much out of those 


Dinan estates as she does. You look at me still, and ask me a 
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silent question with your eyes, and my answer is, No. Madame is 
the most sober woman in France.” 

“¢ Are you right, then,” said Sir Lionel, ‘‘in allowing her to grind 
these Breton peasants in the way she is doing? Why, from this 
letter it seems that she is exacting money for the Silence des Gre- 
nouilles, a thing which was never done but down in the Landes, has 
not been done for forty years, and never except the Seigneur’s wife 
was lying-in. She never would dare to do it, were she not trafficking 
with your peasantry, on the value of your name, so deeply respected 
among them. Why don’t you stop her ?”’ 

“You go and try.” 

“Tt is not my business, I think,” said Sir Lionel. ‘ I only warn 
you that she will get your chateau burnt about her head if she goes 
on like this. Our people could not stand one half of it.” 

“‘ She is an Englishwoman,” said D’Isigny. ‘* You say that my 
daughters have nothing of their mother in them. I assure you that 
both of them have got her Teutonic mulishness to an immense 
degree, more particularly Mathilde. You ask me why I do not go 
to Dinan and interfere with my wife’s proceedings, do you not?” 

“ Well, I wonder that you do not.” 

“ Did you ever hear a story about me and a mad dog?” said 
M. D’Isigny. 

‘“* T know the story well.” 

** Do you consider me a coward?” said M. D’Isigny. 

“One only requires to have seen your face once to answer that 
question, monsieur. You come of the bravest nation in the world, 
and you are the bravest specimen of that nation I have ever seen. 
You had no need to allude to the mad-dog story to make me 
acknowledge that in any difficulty involving danger I should value 
you beyond measure as a friend, and dread you greatly as an enemy. 
I know that you are afraid of nothing. As for the mad-dog story, I 
wonder at your alluding to it rather. I hope that I should have 
done the same thing myself, though with less dexterity.” 

“¢ Your speech is logical and well rounded ; you converse like an 
educated gentleman. For instance, a man less educated than your- 
self would have stopped his compliments to me without ending by 
the logical deduction from them, which was made on the words, ‘ you 
are afraid of nothing.’ I beg to contradict you. I beg to inform 
you that, brave as T am, I am entirely afraid of Madame, my wife.” 

“ But, dear sir,”’ said Sir Lionel, “are you not doing wrong in 
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yielding to her so much? She is out-heroding Herod. She will get 
your chateau burnt about her ears. Why on earth do you live here— 
acknowledged by all to be the best landlord in the vale of Stour—on 
her estates, and allow her to rackrent your estates in Brittany in 
this shameless manner ?” 

“You read the letter which accompanied the return of the 
turnip-seed,” said M. D’Isigny. ‘ Will you after that just go over 
to Dinan yourself, and argue with her?” 

“ Noy I won’t,” said Sir Lionel, promptly. 

‘You had better not,” said M. D’Isigny. ‘She has paid you a 
few compliments in ink; I wish you could hear her tongue. She 
is an Englishwoman, you know—a compatriot of yours—deeply 
religious, deeply loyal in her sentiments, witha morality which I 
could almost characterise as frantic. She is extremely clever, and 
her conversation is epigrammatic and lively ; an admirable letter- 
writer, as you have seen from your fifty-guinea turnip-seed letter. 
She is a nearly perfect person ; there is nothing wrong about her but 
her tongue. Now do, before you marry into my family, go and try 
that for yourself.” 

“ T think I won’t,” said Sir Lionel. 

“She is enormously charitable,” said M. D’Isigny, ‘‘as well as 
wonderfully shrewd. She spends fully one-half of this ‘ Silence des 
Grenouilles ’ money (which was an original idea of hers, mind) in 
what you so coarsely call ‘poor man’s plaster.’ I am sure you 
would like your country-woman and future mother-in-law. She is a 
real Whig. Go and see how you would like her.” 

“‘] think that I will do nothing of the kind,” said Sir Lionel. 

“« Then go home to bed, for it is late. Only again do not speak 
to me about my cowardice with regard to my wife. You flinch at 
merely reading one letter of Madame’s, your country-woman—I 
have stood nearly twenty years of her. We French are braver than 
you English. You haye a trick of firing your guns faster at sea which 
we have not, from getting no practice, and you are the better sailors ; 
but we are the braver nation. Bah! go home to bed. Our sailors 
always know they will be beaten by dexterity, yet they fight as well 
as yours. Ask your admirals.” 

M. D’Isigny, most truthful of men, had got things as he wanted 
them, but could not be content with his victory, which was only a 
victory over the trustful, honest gentleman, Sir Lionel. D’Isigny, 


extremely pleased to find that there was still time for deliberation 
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about Sir Lionel and Adéle, went in for obscuration and confusion 
of counsel; he had unnecessarily blackened his wife’s character 
nigra fuligine, and had finished off by inking the whole rock-pool 
with a vague speech on naval matters. 

Sir Lionel, riding steadily home in the darkness, said to himself,— 

“ That wife of his at Dinan must be a devil of a woman. I 
never read such a letter in my life. He says that she isn’t a lunatic ; 
I believe that she is. I will find out some more about her from 


Mathilde.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MATHILDE WALKS OUT WITH HER FATHER. 


A very early knock at Mathilde’s door announced her father. 
She was already dressed ; he entered and kissed her solemnly. 

“« Get ready to walk with me,” he said ; and very soon they were 
winding up the white road which led aloft over the down behind the 
house. 

It was a very glorious, cloudless morning. The short sward 
which, dotted here and there with juniper, hung in abrupt sheets 
around and above them, was silvered with dew. ‘Three hundred 
feet below them, the river wound like a silver riband through the 
beautiful poplar-fringed meadows, now wreathed with mist, which 
formed the floor of the valley. A little smoke was beginning to 
arise from the earliest chimneys of the distant town, and was curling 
in bluer wreaths amidst the cold white river-fog, which hung about 
and half obscured the red-brown roofs. The bell which hung in 
the square minster-tower told seven. There was a mingled noise of 
many sounds—broken, distant, but very delicious. The lowing of 
herds, the bleating of sheep, the whistling of herdboys, the falling 
of water at mill-wheels, ‘‘the melodious armony of the fowles,” as 
the “‘ Boke of St. Albans” has it. I am but telling an old tale, 
better told by others before. It was a glorious English spring 
morning, and the agricultural world was awakening to its daily round 
of drudgery. 

M. D’Isigny and Mathilde walked side by side in silence, winding 
up and up, along the scarped terraces of the road which lead over 
the down into the next eastward valley ; now choosing some sheep- 
path which cut off one of the zig-zags, now walking on the short 
turf which bordered the road itself. Mathilde never dreamt of 
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inquiring whither they were going, or why he had asked her to walk 
with him. He had only come into her room, and kissed her, and 
asked her to walk. But as he kissed her, she had seen deep love 
and deep pity in his face. She was perfectly content. She would 
follow him to the world’s end if he would look like that at her some- 
times. She asked so little, and he had given so much. She plodded on 
beside him, complacent in the mere animal feeling of contentment at 
being near him, and knowing that he was inclined to be kind to her. 
One has seen the same thing in dogs. The mere presence of one 
we love deeply gives one a kind of brute satisfaction which is very 
pleasant. William himself, by no means a refined young man, felt a 
very great pleasure in the mere company of Mrs. Bone. Mathilde, 
a very refined person, felt the same pleasure in the mere presence of 
her father. Whenever in her waddling walk she touched him, her 
face grew only more peaceful and more complacent. 

He had looked on her with deep pity in his face that morning. 
She did not ask herself why he should pity her. She saw that he 
loved her also: and that was enough. 

She walked very clumsily, although she walked strongly and well. — 
In spite of all the wonderful though half-concealed beauty of her 
face, she was nearly being a cripple. In spite of her enormous bust 
and her really great size, she was short in stature, and looked odd 
and queer. As she walked beside her father on this morning, he 
was thinking to himself whether or no it would not have been better 
if she had died in infancy. 

“© My child,” he said, ‘* do I walk too fast for you ?” 

** No,” she said, with a laugh. ‘I dandiner in walking ; but I 
walk strongly and well, and should never tire of walking with you 
as you are now.” 

“ How am I now, then?” 

“ ‘Your true self, without any of your nonsense,” replied 
Mathilde. 

M. D’Isigny left that matter alone. There was so much in hand, 
one half of which he was forced to confess to himself that he did 
not understand, that he let that little matter alone, as involving 
argument. And he had a great future in store for Mathilde ; which 
she achieved, as the St."Malo folks can tell you; and she must be led 
up to it gently. He changed the subject of conversation. 

** Do you know where you are going ? ” he said. 

“* I would go anywhere with you in your present mood.” 
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This was again dangerous. 

‘“* Have you any curiosity as to where you are going?” he put it 
once more. 

“* Not in the least,” she said. ‘‘ I am contented to be with you, 
and to touch you whenever I Jurch in my clumsy walk. But I have 
no curiosity as to where I am going, if you will let me go with you. 
You are a just man, and will not lead me wrong. You have a 
just, cruel, and inexorable tongue, which would betray you if you 
were leading me wrong. I only desire to be near you, and to love 
you. That is not much to ask. I would go to my mother’s at Dinan 
with you. You speak of wanting me. I will die for you, if you will 
be as you are now.” 

Once more he fought shy of the main question. 

“Tt is a lonely road,” he said. ‘‘ How strange it would be to 
meet some one we knew on it.” 

“¢ That is not likely,” said Mathilde ; “it is a cross-country road 
from Christ Church, and we are not likely to meet with any one 
from there.” 

Madame D’Isigny always averred that Monsieur could not make 
himself agreeable if he tried. She never was more deeply mistaken 
in all her life. The veil over the earlier married life of those two 
was never withdrawn. Madame herself, the least reticent of women, 
mingled such evident self-justifying fictions with her account of it, 
that her story was incredible. From her account they seem to have 
begun quarrelling at the church-door. There is no doubt that she, 
coming as she did of an old English Roman Catholic family, turned 
Protestant in two months, the wicked world said, to spite him. One 
fears that M. D’Isigny had certainly never made himself agreeable 
to her. 

In which fact he certainly does not stand alone. A very great 
many men do not conceive it necessary to make themselves agree- 
able, particularly in small details, the neglect of which kills love, to 
the women who have cast in their lot with them to their lives’ end. 
I should think it probable that M. D’Isigny went further than this. 
I suspect that he was actively disagreeable to her; and her friends 
said that it was totally impossible for him to be anything else. Yet 
when Madame D’Isigny, whatever her experiences, said that he 
could not be agreeable, she was deeply mistaken, as Mathilde could 
testify ; for whether out of pity for her, or out of policy, he made 
himself profoundly agreeable to his daughter this day. 
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Nothing came amiss to him. The song of birds, the names of 
flowers, the beauty of the land, the history of the country. Of France, 
of the painful troubles in their own Britanny, the Parliament trouble 
now gone by, and the still more dangerous trouble at Rennes in the 
winter just gone, he said nothing ; to her wonder, for she expected, 
after what he had said, that he would have made political explana- 
tions to her. He was all peace and gentleness, and spoke only of 
the most agreeable subjects: the freedom and prosperity of England, 
the recovery of the King: admiring praise of Mr. Pitt,—nay, patro- 
nising admiration of Mr. Fox,—his favourite béte noir, the Prince 
of Wales, he never once mentioned during the whole walk, to 
Mathilde’s intense relief. 

They walked until half-past nine, and then he took her to an ale- 
house and gave her breakfast, carefully judging the reckoning. Then 
he told her that they would only saunter now ; and they sauntered 
accordingly a little way through the pleasant spring lanes towards 
Christ Church, but not for long. D’Isigny’s calculations of time 
and place were generally correct. 

For as they were sitting on a pleasant bank together, tying 
bunches of primroses—(if his wife could only have seen him making 
such a fool of himself !)—there got over a style near them, but a 
little further down, and came into this Protestant Wiltshire 
lane, a Roman Catholic priest, clothed in the usual long black 
garments of a French secular, who chanted a psalm of David 
in the Latin tongue as he walked along swiftly, and raised his 
beautiful face towards the lark, who also sang overhead in the sky,, 
as he did so. 

They heard him singing as he came, and M. D’Isigny watched 
Mathilde :— 

“¢ ¢ Salva me ex ore leonis ; et a cornibus unicornium humilitatem 
meam.’ ” » 

Those words, chanted loud and melodious, fell abroad into the 
fresh spring morning. Then he paused before he took up his 
jubilant strain, and rolled out,— 

“* ¢ Qui timetis Dominum, laudate eum, universum semen Jacob, 
glorificate eum: timeat eum omne semen Israel.’ ” ¢ 





b **Save me from the lion’s mouth: for thou hast heard me from the horns of the 
unicorns.” —Psalm xxii., 21. 

© “Ve that fear the Lord, praise him ; all ye the seed of Jacob, glorify him ; and 
fear him, all ye the seed of Israel.” —J0id., 23. 
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Mathilde was listening now, with starting eyes and parted lips. 
The priest took up his glorious melody once more :— 

“¢ ¢ Quoniam non sprevit neque despexit deprecationem pauperis ; 
nec avertit faciem suam a me; et cum clamarem ad eum, exaudiit 
me.’ 2d 

Mathilde knew him now. She ran towards him with outstretched 
arms, and without one word. She should have knelt for his benedic- 
tion by right, but her love got the better of her decorum, and she 
merely cast herself into his arms and kissed his noble old face twenty 
times over, 

“TI am a good calculator,” said M. D’Isigny, beaming down on 
them, as soon as Mathilde had got over her first outburst. ‘I gave 
you the route pretty correctly, I think?” 

“You did nothing of the kind,” said Father Martin; “I have 
kept time, but I have not followed your route at all. I have kept 
time with you ; but do you think that I was coming into a foreign 
land without seeking adventures? I have come across country like 
a fox-hunter. Found at Ring Wood, went away at a slapping pace 
over Woolbridge Common for Charlbury, where there was a slight 
check (for breakfast) ; then away again with a good scent to More 
Critchill ; and so by Tarrant Monkton to Pimperne—where, as you 
see, we have killed. A fast thing, fifteen miles in less than six 
hours !” 

He parodied all this in French, to D’Isigny’s great amusement. 

“Thou Anglo-maniac, thou Orléanist, whence hast thcu gotten 
‘this insular * Argot’ so soon?” 

“ So soon!” said Father Martin. ‘ Did you not tell me once 
that you had sat up all the night before and learnt Spanish. I am 
not such a quick learner as that, yet I know all about fox-hunting, 
and have, what is more, brushed up my Aristotle and my Plato; 
learnt a great deal about the system of education at Oxford ; of the 
antiquities of the neighbourhood ; of the state of politics in France 
—mind that—and all in one afternoon and evening. Knowledge— 
or, at the very lowest, news—is better diffused here than in France. 
At St. Malo, when I sailed, no one discussed much about the sepa- 
ration of the orders. My friend of last night pointed shrewdly out 
to me that the whole thing hinged on it.” 





¢ “For he hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the poor; neither hath he 
hid his face from me ; but when I cried unto him, he heard me.”— Psalm xxii., 24. 
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“ But who was your friend?” 

“Hear my adventure. Having read the travels of Moritz in 
this benighted land, I became aware that a pedestrian is an object of 
suspicion and distrust. Captain Somers tried to dissuade me from 
my plan of walking here: not only, he said, because I was a 
pedestrian, but because I was a priest; and reminded me that only 
nine years ago London was sacked, and priests were hunted when 
there was an attempt to remove our disabilities. But I said to him 
plainly, as we walked the quarterdeck together as we came through . 
the Needles—(have you seen these Needles? No! You should.) 
—I said to him, ‘ Dear Somers, the French Church is going to reap 
what she has sown, I will get in train for it. I will learn to face 
scorn; therefore, I will walk. But martyrdom as yet! No! 
Therefore, with the map you have given me, I will go across the 
country, and will stay only at the houses of the Protestant priests.’ 

“‘He turned on me suddenly and sharply, and he said: * My 
dearest Padre, of all things I wouldn’t do that.’ 

©] said: ‘ Why not?’ 

“He said in answer: ‘Because you had better do anything 
else.” 

“JT asked again: ‘Why?’ And he answered again, English- 
like by repetition: ‘ Because, my dear Padre, you will find it a 
mistake.’ 

“Well, I was right, and he was wrong. He kept possession of 
my portmanteau, to be sent to his brother, Sir Lionel; and his 
sailors landed me at a place they call Key Haven. Have you seen 
those English sailors? No! Youshould. They are kings among 
men, gently ferocious and ferociously gentle. The tide was low, 
and there were deep holes among the mud banks. I thought I 
should have to wade to shore; but they fell to quarrelling which 
was to carry me, until their noise was stilled by the voice of a 
little boy-officer in a gold-laced hat, who steered the boat. Then 
the biggest giant carried me on shore across the mud ; after which 
he refused my money, declined my benediction, and would not even 





* Moritz travelled in England in 1782, chiefly on foot. His book will be found 
very interesting to such readers as care for little scenes and incidents in the country 
inns and farm-houses of the England of our immediate fathers, seen by foreign eyes, 
from the pen of an intelligent though poor German parson. Gonzalez, also, the Portu- 
guese Arthur Young (commercial, however, not agricultural), is also interesting. He 
travelled in 1730. 
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let me kiss him; at the same time, in very coarse language, giving 
me to understand that I was the best man he had ever met; which 
is hardly likely. This sailor—captain of the foretop was his rank, 
as he informed me—volunteered to put me on my road, as he 
claimed to belong to those parts. I wish that he had not done so, 
for, meeting a custom-house officer in the road, he suddenly studied 
the weather in an abstracted manner, walked accidentally against 
that custom-house officer, knocked him down, fell heavily on the top 
_ of him, and then used opprobrious epithets to the officer because he 

declined to box, but proposed an appeal to the law. I, as a man of 
peace, tried to make peace between them; but, speaking bad 
English, was unsuccessful. From my limited knowledge of English, 
I gathered that my tall sailor-friend was possessed with a burning 
desire to knock off all the heads of all the douaniers in the British 
islands ; and also that the custom-house officer was prepared to 
‘pull’ any sailor who attempted to do so. The threat of the 
custom-house officer evidently refers to the penalties for high treason. 
He meant, doubtless, that he would ‘pull him on a hurdle to the 
gallows.’ 

“ Finding that my sailor-friend was but a dangerous companion, I 
was glad to leave him, in spite of his kindness; and to start across 
country towards you. Somers was wrong about my reception 
among the English clergy ; and I was right. With the map he had 
given me, and walking fast, chanting my offices as I walked, I made 
Ringford Magna that night. The peasantry objected to me strongly. 
They would have objected to anything else they did not understand, 
just as strongly. They hooted me, they set their dogs at me; but I 
understand dogs. In one little village where they set many dogs at 
me, I sat down upon the stocks and called the dogs to me one by 
one. The dogs all came one after another, but the villagers stood 
in a circle, and would have none of me at all. The jockei of the 
seigneur of those parts, a young man of great personal beauty and 
large stature, came with his hat in his hand to me as I sat on the 
stocks, and begged me to notice that none of his lord’s dogs had 
joined in the attack on me, advising me respectfully to come to the 
seigneur’s house, where I should be well received. ‘Our people, 
sir,’ he said, ‘ are not used to the sight of a priest.” That must have 
been a good young man, you know. 

“Well, I determined to adhere to my determination of using the 
Protestant priests just as the Protestant priests would use us. So 
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when I got ‘to Ringford Magna, I asked the way to the Rector’s 
house, who was also Rural Dean; and they told me the way, and 
laughed at me the while. I went through his park, through his 
flower garden, up to his front door. I rang the bell, and there came 
out a footman in velvet breeches and a butler in black ; and there 
stood I—a poor dusty little secular Catholic priest, in full array, 
And I said, ‘ Somers is right. He knows his people. I had better 
have gone and called on Cardinal Leroy, Cardinal de Rohan, or the 
Archbishop of Sens, than done this.’ 

««¢ Was the Rural Dean at home?’ I asked. 

“No; but the Rural Deaconess was. Mrs. Tomkins was at 
home. 

“« My dear D’Isigny, I had never realised a married priest before. 
As there is nobody listening, I am not at all sure that I object to it 
so strongly as I am bound todo. I was utterly abroad for a moment, 
but soon recovered myself. ‘I would do myself the honour to see 
Madame, if she would allow me.’ 

“ Madame would do me that honour. She took me in: she put 
at my disposal everything which the house contained. Her mother 
followed suit. There was nothing which they would not do for 
me. When the Rural Dean came home, he seized on me as a great 
prize. We talked politics until dinner, divinity till coffee, classics 
until the ladies went to bed, and then—a neighbouring lord coming 
in—sporting, principally fox-hunting, until three in the morning. I 
saw that my host and his friend, the lord, wanted to talk about 
hounds ; and yet, being gentlemen, did not like to do so, lest they 
should be uninteresting to me. So, hating the very name of all kinds 
of field sports, I professed an ignorant interest about this wonderful 
fox-hunting, and gave them their will. I deserved anything for my 
shameless hypocrisy, but the devil was permitted to pay me in his 
coin, for I was very much interested at first, but rose with a bad 
headache and an ill temper this morning. Ha! this is your valley ! 
How beautiful and peaceful! And I am actually to rest here a 
little! Not for long.” 


( Zo be continued in our next.) 


—¢ 500 = 
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A JAPANESE “VIRGIN AND CHILD.” 


mj NNUMERABLE 6s are the instances of persecution 
™ to which the Christian faith has been subjected by 
humanity, history affords us no parallel to those merciless 
attacks, amounting to utter extermination, to which the 
Japanese were subjected in the latter part of the 16th and the 
commencement of the 17th centuries. Europe has witnessed the 
outrages to individual religious convictions too often to need any 
particular illustration. From century to century they have existed 
over the face of that which is called the “‘ civilised world ;”” but the 
worst of them were limited in the extent of their atrocious cruelties, 
and the period of their existence, as compared with those of Japan; 
and yet the celebrated Jesuit missionary, St. Francis Xavier, found 
no nation amongst the infidels which pleased him so much, ‘ men 
endowed with the best of dispositions, of excellent conduct, free 
from malice and gall.” Indeed, in one of his letters, Xavier wrote : 
‘“¢I know not when to have done when I speak of the Japanese ; they 
are truly the delight of my heart.” 

A few observations upon the circumstances which led to this 
persecution may not be found uninteresting. Discovered by chance 
in 1542 by the Portuguese, seven years after, the Jesuits, under the 
personal supervision of the apostle of the Indies, Francis Xavier, 
made their appearance in Japan, and zealously and successfully 
laboured to promote the Roman Catholic faith amongst the inhabitants 
during a period of thirty-eight years, when it was first arrested by 
persecution under the reign of the Emperor Taico Sama, admitted to 
be the most illustrious of all the secular emperors of Japan, and 
who, by mere force of character, had from the condition of a 
woodcutter raised himself to the imperial dignity. In 1587 Chris- 
tianity had made such progress as to excite the serious attention and 
opposition of the heathen priesthood of Buddha, at whose instigation 
the Emperor by proclamation expressly prohibited his subjects, under 
pain of death, from embracing the new religion, and several proselytes 
suffered the extreme penalty in consequence. In 1590, however, 
under the reign of Taico’s successor, the Christians were persecuted 
with the utmost malignity,—their places of meeting were burnt, 
their religious insignia scrupulously destroyed, and no less than 
20,570 of the native Christians were put to death, and a very serious 
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check thereby given to the propagation of the faith. Nothing 
daunted, however, the missionaries redoubled their efforts,—which 
in 1597 brought about another terrible massacre, wherein some 
European priests were crucified. A truce of forty years then 
occurred, which but served to give a fresh impulse to the propaga- 


Virgin and Child.—See pp. 726, 727. 


tors of “the Faith.” In 1637 the persecution was renewed, and on 
the 12th April in the following year no less than 37,000 Japanese 
Christians were sacrificed to the fury of the Emperor and the fanatical 
Buddhists, thereby altogether casting into the shade the worst of 
the atrocities of the Roman emperors, and rendering them wholly 
insignificant in comparison to such wholesale butcheries. In the 
course of the two succeeding years the Spaniards and Portuguese 
were altogether expelled the empire. 

The exertions of the Romish priesthood and their success cannot 
be better exemplified than by recording their boast, viz., that before 
the first persecution they had made 1,800,000 converts, that in the 
year that followed it they had made 12,000, and that in all they had 
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converted not fewer than two millions of the Japanese, including in 
that number many proselytes among the vassal princes. No better 
idea of the determination of the Japanese authorities to eradicate 
every trace of the new religion can be gathered than from the 
language of the decree then promulgated, viz. :—‘* No Japanese 
ship or boat whatever, nor any native of Japan shall presume to go 
out of the country. Whoever shall act contrary to this decree shall 
die, and the ship with the crew and goods aboard shall be seques- 
tered until further orders. All Japanese who return from abroad 
shall be put to death. Whoever discovers a Christian priest shall 
have a reward of from 400 to 500 huets [from 12/. to 15/. of present 
English money], and for every Christian a proportion. All persons 
who propagate the doctrine of the Christians or bear their scandalous 
name shall be imprisoned in the ‘ Ombre,’ or Common Jail, of the 
town. The whole race of the Portuguese with their mothers, nurses, 
and whoever belong to them, shall be banished to Macao. Whoever 
presumes to bring a letter from abroad, or to return after he has been 
banished, shall die with all his family, and whoever presumes to 
intercede for him shall be put to death. No nobleman or any 
soldier shall be suffered to purchase any thing of a foreigner.” In 
addition to this the crosses and other religious emblems created and 
erected by the Roman Catholics were broken and trampled under 
foot, their schools were closed, their churches razed to the ground, 
and their faith declared ‘‘ infamous and subversive of all ancient 
institutions, and of all authority and government.” 

It has even been stated that over a vast common grave of the 
Christian martyrs, the Japanese government set up this impious 
inscription : ‘* So long-as the sun shall warm the earth, let no Chris- 
tian be so bold as to come to Japan, and let all know, that the King 
of Portugal himself, or the Christian’s God, or the great God of all, 
if he violate this command, shall pay for it with his head.” 

The question, however, to which it is now desired to draw atten- 
tion has no reference whatever to the causes which brought about 
these sad events, whether religious or political. Happily there 
remains another and existing cause of peaceful interest connected 
with them, which possesses a peculiar attraction of its own, viz., 
the consideration of how far art was resorted to by the missionaries, 
ang relied upon as an aid to carry out the intentions and objects of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, and whether it had any effect in 
producing these sad persecutions ? 
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From early times the lessons of the Romish Church have been 
largely propagated by means of pictorial representations of the inci- 
dents of the Old and New Testament. St. Francis Xavier relates 
that the first Japanese convert (christened Paul) had an image of the 
Blessed Virgin, which the Governor of Congasima not only was 
much pleased with, but fell upon his knees and worshipped it, and 
required the bystanders to do the same: he then showed it to his 
mother, and as soon as she saw it she was not less struck with it, 
and ordered one like it to be made for her; but as there was no 
artist there equal to the work, it could not be done. That reproach 
was, however, but of short duration, inasmuch as the Neophytes, 
with all the zeal of their recent conversion, employed their talents to 
produce the emblems of their new faith in a manner calculated to 
impress all beholders with its grandeur and superiority to the heathen 
worship in which they had been brought up, and from which, as 
they declared, nothing was to be expected but perdition. 

As is now well known, the Japanese at the close of the 16th 
century were celebrated for their white porcelain, in which they 
greatly excelled the Chinese. This branch of industry was eagerly 
adopted by the Portuguese missionaries as the readiest means of 
propagating the new faith, and to such an extent was this carried, 
that it is recorded the circumstance which most directly brought 
about the religious persecutions before mentioned was the inter- 
meddling of the missionaries in the fabrication of this porcelain. On 
referring to the best writers on that branch of art, it appears that 
the new converts caused the porcelain to be ornamented with 
drawings copied from engravings of sacred history and legends of 
saints, substituting them for the ancient models consecrated by 
immemorial usage. Such innovations proved to be extremely dis- 
pleasing to the Japanese Emperor, who desired far more that the 
surface of the porcelain should be enriched by the accustomed draw- 
ings rather than be devoted to the conversion of his subjects. 

The missionary D’Entrailles relates, that they brought him a small 
plate on which was represented the Crucifixion, with the Holy 
Virgin and St. John. He was informed that formerly they made 
that kind of porcelain in Japan, but that its production had ceased 
for about sixteen or seventeen years.* That the Christians of Japan 





* The porcelain of which these plates were made must not be confounded with the 
white porcelain of which the statuettes were constructed. It was of altogether a different 
class of manufacture. 
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used to provide themselves with representations of their mysteries by 
means of these plates, which being mingled with other porcelain 
plates of the ordinary description, they contrived by such means to 
escape the vigilance of their persecutors; but this pious artifice 
being discovered, the manufacture was at once discontinued. Some 
few specimens of the porcelain plates thus described still exist, but 
they are exceedingly rare, and much sought after by amateurs. 

Interesting, however, as these plates undoubtedly are, there is still 
an important link connected with this white porcelain and the religious 
use to which it was applied by the Japanese Christians, which, 
owing to its excessive and exceptional rarity, has hitherto wholly 
escaped every writer upon Japanese art or porcelain, and for such 
reason may be fairly considered to be wholly unknown—viz., the 
statuettes of the ‘“‘ Holy Virgin and Child,” which subject attracted 
the attention of the best native artists of the period, who, under the 
immediate supervision of the Roman Catholic missionaries, produced 
figures admirably calculated to attain the desired object. Bearing in 
mind the excessive severity of the imperial edict against Christianity, 
the destruction of every statuette became almost of course, especially 
as (unlike the plates) concealment was practically impossible, and 
but for the purely atcidental circumstance of a few having been 
transmitted to Europe in 1584, upon the occasion of the Japanese 
Embassy to Pope Gregory XIII., it is more than probable the very 
existence of such figures would have remained utterly ignored. 

To one of those statuettes attention is now directed as worthy of 
mention amongst the most remarkable and interesting specimens of 
ceramic art, in connection with religious history, and wherein the 
immediate object will be found to have been attained with a degree 
of certainty which left nothing to be desired. Thus, in it we have a 
dignified representation of the Virgin—not, however, a Virgin of 
the Portuguese or foreign type, as such a figure would have been 
both unacceptable and unintelligible to the Japanese. The Virgin is 
here ‘“ Japanese,” pur sang, and the Divine Infant the same, their 
power and majesty over the Buddhist faith being significantly ex- 
pressed by the relative sizes of the figures. 

The group may be thus described: The Virgin is seated, bare- 
footed, on a species of throne, or chair of state, with an arm on 
either side, on which is placed a closed book, tied up according to 
the Japanese custom. Her hair is folded back in six rouleaux, sur- 
mounted by an elegant diadem. Upon her head she wears a veil, 
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which falls in graceful folds over her shoulders, and rests upon a 
mantle of ample dimensions in which she is enveloped. On her 
breast she wears a brilliant star. Her right leg is crossed over her 
left knee, and on her Jap she holds with her right hand the Divine 
Infant, closely shaved “‘@ Ja Tartare,” and holding in each hand a 
species of reed. He has a cloth about his loins, and ‘ bangles” 
upon his ankles. 

At the Virgin’s feet is the emblem of her purity—the lily—placed 
between two dragons of sin, who appear vainly to resist the divine 
influence. At the base are two divinities of the Buddhic Pantheon 
of Nippon, the one upon the left being “Si wang mou,” the 
Goddess of the West, standing upon the plant commonly known 
as “ Buddha’s hand,” and holding a peach, which fruit is conse- 
crated to Buddha; and the one on the right, standing on a flower, 
in an attitude of devotion. The diminutive size of these divinities, 
as compared with the Virgin, significantly expresses the superior 
power and dignity of the Catholic Church as compared with that of 
Buddha. ‘The whole group is represented as resting upon the 
clouds. 

These statuettes, once introduced, were repeated in several 
different sizes, and sometimes in porcelain of an inferior quality, so 
as to bring them within the means of all classes of the ‘ Faithful.” 
The forms were also varied. Thus, in some instances the Virgin 
sat bareheaded, her back hair divided into two equal parts and 
thrown in bands over either shoulder, the Infant being without the 
“bangles.” In others, a gourd-shaped bottle was substituted for the 
book at the right of the Virgin, and sometimes the attitudes both of 
mother and child were materially altered, there being occasionally 
only one attendant figure instead of two, and without either the lily 
or the dragons. 

In addition to these incentives to religion, the Virgin was also 
represented in a standing attitude, her bosom quite bare, and holding 
the infant on her right arm, the “‘ pendant” to it being a statuette of 
very dignified form, representing her sister, St. Elizabeth. It is as 
well to add that no statuette of the crucified Saviour, or his disciples, 
or of any male saint, has yet been discovered. 

The exquisite porcelain of which the best of these figures are 
made was especially produced at the factory in the Island of Kion 
Sion, in the province of Fizen, the product of which was expressly 
reserved for native use, and its exportation strictly prohibited. 

N. S. 1867, Vou. IIL. 3B 
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This statuette was brought to France by one of the Roman 
Catholic priests who accompanied the before-mentioned Japanese 
Christian Embassy to Europe in 1584, and presented (together with 
the two standing figures of the Virgin and St. Elizabeth) to the 
Jesuit College at Lyons, in which city it was lately obtained by a 
chance purchaser. -? Me 


P.S.—Since these remarks were penned, by some accident the 


right arm of the child has been broken off. 
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SUFFOLK SUPERSTITIONS. 
CHAPTER ILI.* 
PROPOSE in this chapter, omitting many other Suffolk 


superstitions which have come under my notice, to pass 

on to the subject of Popular Remedies for Complaints. 

The time was when, medical men not being so numerous 
or so accessible as now, the healing art was more generally studied 
by other than members of the profession; insomuch that George 
Herbert recommends the country parson to cultivate a ** knowledge 
of simples.” No doubt there still remains amongst the old a belief 
in the efficacy of these “ simples,” and I know of some who gather 
and make use of them; but the number is dying away, and the 
doctor and his “‘ drugs” are rapidly gaining the ascendancy. 

But we still meet every now and then with quaint remedies, 
which, or at least many of which, are associated with superstitious 
fancies. I will begin with one, which unites great superstition—I 
will not say with great efficacy, but with supposed medicinal pro- 
perties. Calling at a cottage one day I saw a small loaf hanging up 
oddly in a corner of the house. I asked why it was placed there, 
and was told that it was a Good Friday loaf—a loaf baked on Good 
Friday ; that it would never grow mouldy (and on inspecting it I 
certainly found it very dry), and that it was very serviceable against 
some diseases, the bloody-flux being mentioned as an example. 
Some weeks afterwards I called again, with a friend, at the same 
house, and drew his attention to the loaf, which was hanging in its 
accustomed corner. The owner of the house, full of zeal to do the 





® See p. 307. 
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honours to his establishment, endeavoured to take the loaf down 
gently ; but failing in the attempt, he gave a violent pull, and the 
precious loaf, to his great dismay, was shivered into atoms, but in 
the catastrophe gave us further proof of its extraordinary dryness. 
The old man collected the fragments and hung them up in a paper 
bag, with all the more reverence on account of the good which the 
loaf, as he alleged, had done his son. The young man, having been 
seized with a slight attack of English cholera in the summer, secretly 
“abscinded”’* and ate a piece of the loaf, and when his family 
expressed astonishment at his rapid recovery, he explained the 
mystery by declaring that he had eaten of the Good Friday loaf, and 
had been cured by it. 

This great success induced the family to have another loaf baked 
on the following Good Friday, and I have ascertained from other 
persons that such loaves are far from being uncommon in the parish. 

For the Hooping cough many are the remedies. I have known 
the following employed: Procure a live flat-fish—a ‘little dab” 
will do; place it whilst alive on the bare chest of the patient ; press 
it close down, and keep it there till it is dead. I have been assured 
by a mother, who made trial of it, that in the cases of her two 
children it gave great relief. I have also met with these four pre- 
scriptions, all made use of in succession, but without success, in the 
same family. If several children are ill, take some of the hair of 
the eldest child, cut it into small pieces, and put them into some 
milk, and give the compound to the youngest child to drink, and so 
on throughout the family ; or let the patient eat a roasted mouse ;° 
or let the patient drink some milk which a ferret has lapped ; or let 
the patient be dragged under a gooseberry bush or bramble, both 
ends of which are growing in the ground.* A person who would be 
offended at being thought ignorant told me himself that he and his 
wife had had several of their children passed under a bramble, both 
ends of which grew in the ground, with the view of curing them of 
hooping cough. The party present at the ceremony, besides the 
father and mother of the children, consisted of the “‘ wise man” of 





* I have the less hesitation in using this word, as it has been employed by the Dean 
of Chichester in his “‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” vol. i. pp. 9-144. 

* Known and used at Hull, at Oxford, and in Norfolk.—‘‘Choice Notes,” 
Pp. 164, 225, 226. On the last page there is a long list of good results from mouse- 
eating from a book entitled ‘‘ Panzoologicomineralogia.” 

© Known in Warwickshire and Staffordshire. —/id., pp. 216, 217. 

3382 
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the neighbourhood and the nurse, and the scene of it was the large 
field opposite the west entrance to the Place Farm. I have been 
further told that to pass the patient through a slit in the stem of a 
young ash-tree is quite as efficacious as the gooseberry or bramble 
remedies. I have known other persons procure hair from the cross 
on the back of a donkey, and having placed it in a bag, hang it 
round the necks of their invalid children.4 The presumed virtue 
in this hair is connected, I imagine, with the fact that the ass is the 
animal which was ridden by our blessed Saviour, and with the super- 
stition that the cross was imprinted on its back as a memorial of that 
event. I have heard also of a woman who obtained a certain number 
of “‘hodmidods,” or small snails. ‘These were passed through the 
hands of the invalids, and then suspended in the chimney on a string, 
in the belief that as they died the hooping cough would leave the 
children. At Monks Eleigh I have been informed they hang a live 
frog in the chimney in the same belief. Far more simple and sensible, 
and probably better founded in reason, is another popular remedy— 
to follow a plough, the smell of the newly-turned earth being 
considered very wholesome. 

I will mention next remedies for ague*—a disease which was once 
prevalent in these parts, but which is now comparatively infrequent. 





4 Used in Warwickshire. —‘‘ Choice Notes,” p. 217; and for ague, p. 246. 

© I may mention that when once suffering from ague in Ireland, arsenic was ad- 
ministered to me, but not with complete success. Arsenic is administered for the 
same complaint by the Chinese doctors.—Lockhart’s ‘‘ Medical Missionary in China,” 
pp: 58, 59. 

There is a list of curious remedies for ague in Scott’s ‘* Discovery of Witchcraft,” 
Pp. 153, 154; but none of those which I have mentioned occur in it. In the life 
of George Herbert—Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,” vol. iv. pp. 22, 23— 
it is said that he adopted a remedy, very different to the ‘‘ generous” living which) is 
recommended at the present day. ‘‘ About the year 1629, and the thirty-fourth of his 
age, Mr. Herbert was seized with a sharp quotidian ague, and thought to remove it by 
the change of air, to which end he went to Woodford, in Essex, but thither more 
chiefly to enjoy the company of his beloved brother, Sir Henry Herbert, and other 
friends then of that family. In his house he remained about twelve months, and then 
became his own physician, and cured himself of his ague by forbearing drink and not 
eating any meat—no, not mutton, nor a hen, or pigeon, unless they were salted; and 
by such a constant diet he removed his ague, but with inconveniences that were worse, 
for he brought upon himself a disposition to rheums and other weaknesses, and a 
supposed consumption.” 

Amongst the relics found at the Dissolution in the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds 
was the skull of St. Petronilla, which was able to cure all kinds of ague, if the sufferers 
would lay it to their heads. Tymms’ ‘‘ Handbook of Bury,” p. 18. 
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A mixture of beer, gin, and acorns is sometimes employed, and 
would probably be sanctioned by the “ faculty;” mustard and beer 
are also given ; and the parents of one family have told me that they 
dosed their children so copiously with the latter draught, that now, 
when they are grown up, they cannot bear the taste of its component 
parts; but I have been recommended to adopt more amusing and 
less likely means. When I was suffering from ague a few years 
ago, I was strongly urged to go to a stile—one of those which are 
placed across footpaths—and to drive a nail‘ into that part over 
which foot-passengers travel in their journeys. 

To swallow a spider, or its web, when placed in a small piece of 
apple, is an acknowledged cure for ague, which was also importu- 
nately urged upon myself. It is employed not only by the poor, but 
by the better-informed ; and I have been told that it is also used in 
Ireland. Miss Strickland heretically mentions an instance of its 
being tried in vain, but its failure excited great astonishment. 

‘* As true as I am alive he (the ague) neither minded pepper nor gin taken fasting 
on a Friday morning, nor black-bottle spiders made into pills with fresh butter.” & 

It is singular that this remedy, according to Longfellow, is known 
also in America; or at least that a spider hung round the neck, is 
supposed to be serviceable in fever. 

‘** He (the notary) told them... . 
. . . » how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a nutshell, 


And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved clover and horseshoes, 
With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village.” ® 


And again, Basil resumed— 


** Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever ! 
For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 
Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in a nutshell.” 


Indeed I can bring forward an almost exact parallel, for this pre- 
scription, not indeed for the ague, but for the hooping cough, has 
been furnished to me by one who had never read a line of Long- 
fellow. Procure a live spider, shut it up between two walnut shells, 


and wear it on your person. As the spider dies, the cough will go 
away. 





f In an extract from Mr. Douce’s MS., given in Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,” 
vol, iii. p. 12, it is stated that ‘driving nails into the walls of cottages among the 
Romans was believed to be an antidote against the plague.” 

8 ‘*Old Friends and New Acquaintances,” p. 152. 

h “ Evangeline,” part i. c. 3. 
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And this next method is reckoned efficacious. A Suffolk clergy- 
man told me that he once caught the ague in Kent, and that for a 
long time every effort to cure it failed. At length, an old woman 
undertook to free him from his malady by putting a bandage on his 
wrist, which was to remain there undisturbed for two or three 
weeks. He was not to know what it contained until it was removed. 
At the expiration of the set time, he found that the material in the 
bandage was composed of tallow and cayenne pepper; but it had 
cured him. 

This indeed, the application of a plaster to the wrist, is an 
ancient kind of remedy in the eastern counties, for Fuller tells us, 
when speaking of James I., who died of a tertian-ague :— 

** The Countess of Buckingham contracted much suspicion to herself and her son, 
for applying a plaster to the king’s wrists without the consent of his physicians. And 
yet it plainly appeared that Dr. John Remington, of Dunmow in Essex, made the 
same plaster (one honest, able, and successful in his practice, who had cured many by 
the same) ; a piece whereof applied to the king, one eat down into his belly without, 
the least hurt or disturbance of nature.” ! 

I have already mentioned more than one remedy, which I was 
urged to use myself when suffering from ague. The two following 
were also recommended :—Take a handful of salt and bury it in 
the ground, and as the salt dissolves, you will recover; and many 
sympathizers were very clamorous that I should take an emetic. 
They had known persons, they said, who had thrown up some 
substance, which shook and “‘ quaggled,” and which they supposed 
to be an embodiment of the ague, for after it had been ejected, the 
patients got well. : 

I have, moreover, been assured by respectable persons, that there 
was formerly a man in Hadleigh, who “charmed” away the ague 
by pronouncing, or rather muttering over each child a verse of Holy 
Scripture, taken, they believed, from the Gospel of St. John. 

I will only add one more remedy for ague to this long list. The 
patient should gather some teazles from the hedgerows, and carry 
them about his person. 

I will now turn to another class of specifics. ‘There were several 
old people, indeed there are some still, of my acquaintance, chiefly 
old women, who “bless” and “ charm” different maladies, espe- 
cially wounds from scalding and burning. I have been told on 





' “Ecclesiastical History,” vol. v. p. 568. Such remedies were applied to the 
wrists of children also at that period.—‘‘ Scott’s Discovery,” p. 287. 
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“ good authority ” of a man, who could soothe persons, even when 
labouring under the wildest frenzies of some strange kind of fits, 
by the secret utterance of some particular words.* And I conceive 
that we have here a remnant of a very ancient superstition. It was 
formerly the custom both amongst the heathen and amongst the 
Jews, and I believe the custom is still retained in Greece and 
Italy,! to guard children against the evil eye by certain charms and 
amulets; and amongst the Jews scrolls of portions of the Holy 
Scriptures were tied upon them. Hence, I imagine, arose the 
practice of ‘“‘charming” by word of mouth, with passages taken 
from the Divine word. At all events, the principle contained in 
both these practices is much the same—a superstitious reverence for 
the very letters of God’s Book. 

There was one old woman, of very witch-like appearance, who 
was supposed to have great skill in curing burns. She prepared a 
kind of ointment, and when a patient applied to her, she placed 
some of it upon the part affected, then made the sign of the cross 
over it, and muttered certain mysterious words, which she would 
not disclose to any one. ‘This use of the cross in healing seems to 
be of long-standing, for Bede tells us of a certain bishop, who restored 
speech to a dumb youth by making the sign of the cross upon his 
tongue. How strong is the testimony to the truth even in super- 
stitions of this kind! They remind us of this fact at least, that all 
healing power is derived from the cross of Christ. 

A boy, having scalded his foot, when making “ suckers,” for the 
saucepan, which contained the butter and treacle, had ‘ toppled 
over,” and poured its contents into his unlaced boot upon his foot, 
as he stood by the fire intently watching the cookery, until the com- 
pound should be ready for his mouth, limped down, though in great 
pain, to another old woman for her to “bless” the wound. 

We read in Bede of an instance of a similar superstition as early 
as the 8th century. He tells us how Hereburga, the abbess of the 
monastery at Wetadun, entreated Bishop John of York, that ‘he 
would vouchsafe to go in and give her (one of the nuns who was 





k So also we are told of the Mahometans of Borneo: ‘‘ The great use of their 
learning to read the Koran at all is, that by using a chapter of it, they pretend to be 
able to drive away the spirit which is supposed to possess an insane person, or one in 
a fit.”"—Low’s ‘‘ Sarawak,” &c., 1848, p. 139. 

1 See Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘Greek Testament,” Notes on Galatians, iii, v. 1., 
vol. iii, p. 56; and Bingham’s ‘ Antiquities,” vol. vi. pp. 62—7o0. 
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suffering from a swollen arm) his blessing ; for that she believed she 
would be the better for his blessing or touching her. . . . He 
accordingly went in . . . . and said a prayer over her, and having 
given his blessing went out.” 

The result was, that Coenburg, the sick nun, was cured of the 
pain in her limbs, the swelling assuaged, and she returned thanks to 
the Lord our Saviour.™ St. Austin recommends each Christian to 
sign himself with the sign of the cross, rather than to have recourse 
to heathen superstitions fora cure. ‘If thou art a believer, sign thy- 
self with the sign of the cross; say, this is my armour, this my 
medicament ; beside this I know no other.”’® 

I have made many inquiries with the view of ascertaining what are 
the words employed; but the old women, like reputed witches, 
keep their own secret until they are on their deathbed, and then 
they communicate it to some favoured friend.° I ‘* pumped out ” 
of a man, however, who, strange to say, was less reserved than a 
very talkative wife, the following curious formula; and his wife, 
who was sitting by, confessed that the words were “‘ not far wrong.” 


‘* There were two angels came from the north : 
One brought fire, the other brought frost ; 
Come out fire, go in frost— 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” ? 


The words must be repeated three times ; and this fact, when taken 
in connection with the last line, warrants, I think, the common 
belief that in the number three, used here and in other instances, 
there is an allusion to the Holy Trinity.1 Words of Holy Scripture 
are added, but I have never yet been able to discover what they are. 
“The tongues of women cannot be governed,” is a saying in South 
Africa ;* but we have an example to the contrary, for one of the 
most voluble of female tongues is reticent on this point. 





™ Bede’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” book v. c. iii. ; Giles’ ed. 1840, The story is 
also quoted by Dean Hook, “‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” vol. i. p. 202, 

® Bingham’s ‘‘ Antiquities,” vol. vi. p. 65. 

° The same practice prevails in Northamptonshire. ‘* Choice Notes,” p. 9. 

P Known in Devonshire (‘* Choice Notes,” p. 167), and in Norfolk (éid. p. 179), 
and in Cornwall (p. 84). 

a **The common people (at Moscow) when helping themselves to a third glass of 
tea, or in fact when about to do anything a third time, are wont to say carelessly, 
‘One, two, three ; God loves the Trinity.’”—Galton’s ‘‘ Vacation Tourists in 1861,” 
p- 13. 

* Dr. Livingstone’s ** Travels in South Africa,” p. 179. 
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Persons in a consumption have been known to have soup made of 
dried snakes,’ and I have been told that such snakes are kept on 
purpose in Covent Garden; indeed, the wife of a neighbouring 
clergyman assured me that she herself had sent up thither for dried 
snakes for a poor girl in her husband’s parish. I have heard, how- 
ever, though I forget the complaint for which they were used as a 
remedy, of snakes being caught near Hadleigh and boiled down, so 
as to extract their medicinal properties. 

Dr. Livingstone tells of ‘* Scavenger Beetles,” which effectually 
answer the object indicated by their name :— 

“‘ Where they abound, as at Kuruman, the villages are sweet and 
clean, for no sooner are animal excretions dropped than, attracted by 
the scent, the scavengers are heard coming booming up the wind. 
They roll away the droppings of cattle at once, in round pieces often 
as large as billiard balls ; and when they reach a place proper, by its 
softness, for the deposit of their eggs and the safety of their young, 
they dig the soil out from beneath the ball, till they have quite let it 
down and covered it: they then lay their eggs within the mass. 
While the larva are growing, they devour the inside of the ball before 
coming above ground to begin the world for themselves.” * 

Many of us probably do not know that we have insects quite as 
remarkable and useful amongst ourselves. The following remedy 
has been employed at Nedging for bilious attacks. Roll up a number 
of live “‘ sow-bugs ” (the Armadillo vulgaris of naturalists), each one 
as a pill, and swallow them alive. They will act the part of 
scavengers, and carry out internally the provisions of a “‘ Health of 
Towns Bill,” and remove the bile; for, after the manner of the 
devoted Queen Eleanor of Castile, who is said, though the story is 





* Eating snakes was formerly supposed to have the same effect as the culinary 
process of Medea, and to make persons young. For authorities, see ‘‘ Choice Notes,” 
p. 22. ‘* Japanese soldiers cook them and eat their flesh, in the belief that it imparts 
courage and audacity. The natives also calcine the flesh in an earthen pot hermeti- 
cally sealed, and derive from it a powder which they believe to possess extraordinary 
medicinal virtues.” —Steinmetz’s ‘‘ Japan and her People,” p. 47. And amongst ‘‘ the 
medicines which disperse wind,” used by the Chinese, are ‘‘ spotted and black snake 
.... and shed snake skins,” —Lockhart’s ‘* Medicinal Missionary in China,” p. 198. 
I may add that fat extracted from snakes and crocodiles is considered by the natives of 
Borneo to be very efficacious in nourishing the hair.—Low’s ‘‘ Sarawak,” p. 146. See 
Borrow’s ‘* Lavengro,” vol. i. pp. 50-52. 

* “Missionary Travels in South Africa,” pp. 43, 44. They are also found in Ceylon, 
See Sir J. Ep Tennent’s ‘‘ Ceylon,” vol i. p. 249. 
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somewhat apocryphal," to have sucked the poison out of her hus- 
band’s wound, they themselves will eat it up ! 

It is rather dangerous, however, I must warn you, to admit such 
tenants into the system, for the learned Bonnet relates that he had 
seen a certificate of an English physician, dated July, 1763, stating 
that, some time before, a young woman who had swallowed these 
animals alive, as is usually done, threw up a prodigious number of 
them of all sizes, which must of necessity have been bred in her 
stomach ” ! * 

We have several persons who profess to be able to cure warts, or 
“* writs,”’ as they are called, by passing the hand over them, and I 
suppose muttering at the same time some mysterious words. I 
suspect, however, that this is another example of those cases in 
which the conjuror in “ Hudibras ” had so much power, for he could 


** Cure warts or corns, with application 
Of med’cines to the imagination.” ¥ 


The operator takes care to ensure his credit against mishaps, for as a 
necessary condition of success he must be told the exact number of 
warts which are worn by the applicant for a cure. If, therefore, the 
remedy fail, he attributes the failure to his having been kept in 
ignorance of the real number of warts. 

If persons have any scruples against consulting such accredited 
professors of the healing art, they may yet get rid of their warts in 
this way, if they have not the fear of the policeman before their eyes, 





* See Miss Strickland’s ‘* Queens of England,” vol. ii. p. 134. 

* Kirby and Spence’s ‘‘ Entomology,” p. 75. The same writers state (p. 178) that 
a century ago millepedes were used as a remedy against jaundice. 

Y Part ii., Canto iii., lines 287, 288. The Rev. Isaac Williams, in his ‘‘ Female 
Characters of Holy Scripture,” p. 132, thus. forcibly applies this effect of superstitious 
fancy :—‘* Among the heathens difficulties were overcome, cities founded and esta- 
blished, victories gained, on account of a powerful belief in such signs. And even now 
and at all times this is especially the case in the healing of diseases ; the mind itself 
will oftentimes effect a cure on account of its earnest faith in such charms. But here 
how strongly does this bring before us the power of faith in Christ ! if even faith in a 
charm, a superstitious sign, an oracle, can produce almost a miraculous effect, because 
God hath given such power to faith, shall not we have faith in the true God, who 
alone worketh great marvels, and in all the gracious tokens of His presence?” . ‘‘ It 
is quite true, and should always be distinctly allowed, that nervous excitement, the 
strong tonic of a powerful faith and a lively imagination, perhaps also some subtle 
influence, such as animal magnetism, are capable of producing wonderful cures of some 
disorders.” —** Aids to Faith,” Essay ii., by the Bishop of Cork. ‘‘ Evidences of 
Christianity,” p. 75. . 
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or of the denunciations of Miss Strickland for practising a heathen 
rite? :—Let the patient stea/ (it must be stolen, or it will have no 
efficacy) a piece of beef, and bury it in the ground ; and then as the 
beef decays, the warts will gradually die away.* Or go to an ash- 
tree, which has its “keys ”—that is, husks with seeds—upon it, 
cut the initial letters both of your christian and surname on the bark ; 
count the exact number of your warts, and cut as many notches in 
addition to the letters as you have warts; and then as the bark 
grows up your warts will go away. Can belief in this remedy, which 
has been pronounced to be “a safe cure”? to me, have originated in 
the heathen reverence for trees, of which I have already spoken, as 
condemned by Canute?’ Or take the froth off new beer, apply it 
to your warts, when no one sees you (for secrecy is absolutely neces- 
sary); do not wipe it away, but let it work off of itself, for three 
mornings, and your warts will disappear. Or gather a green sloe, 
rub it on your warts, then throw it over your left shoulder, and you 
will soon be free from them. Or take a snail out of its shell, and 
rub them with it. Or rub your warts with green bean leaves for 
several mornings, and the result will be the same. 

Amongst some classes there is, or used to be, a custom of eating 
heavy suppers shortly before going to bed, and the result was great 
discomposure of sleep by horrid visions and sensations, called the 
“nightmare.” I have heard of two ways of preventing these, 
besides the more safe and rational way of not eating to.excess. The 
former I can hardly recommend, because it requires great caution in 
the application, and was attended with dangerous consequences at 
Monks Eleigh. A poor man there being troubled with indigestion, . 
and having, like my old friend who was affrighted by the ‘¢ Pharisee,” 
a strong belief in the virtue of a flint with a hole in it, hung one such 
flint over the head of his bed as a preservative against the night- 





* “ Before meals the ancients would pour out a drink-offering to one of their gods ; 
they would make a votive offering to them after any great escape or deliverance ; they 
would expose the images of their gods on couches before tables loaded with dainties.” 
—Dean Goulburn’s “ Thoughts on Personal Religion,” vol. ii. p. 204. 

* Used at Hull (‘* Choice Notes,” p. 164), and in Lancashire (p. 250). 

> St. Augustine, in the 4th century, warns the Christians of his day against having 
recourse to such a superstition : ‘* For when they may have a double advantage in the 
Church, why should miserable men endeavour to bring upon themselves such multi- 
plicity of evils by running to enchanters, and fountains, and /rees, and diabolical phylac- 
teries, and characters, and soothsayers, and diviners, and fortune-tellers.” — See 
Bingham’s “ Christian Antiquities,” vol. vi., p. 67. 
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mare.¢ It succeeded admirably in driving the nightmare from his 
head ; but, alas !— 
** _ as Achilles, dipt in pond, 

Was anabaptiz’d free from wound, 

Made proof against dead-doing steel 

All over, but the pagan heel ; 

So did our champion’s arms defend 

All of him but the other end.” 4 


for the nightmare was driven, he declared, into his undefended toes! 
his toes, unfortunately, not being as proof against the nightmare as 
the great toe of Pyrrhus against fire.e The other remedy, however, 
if it do no good, is quite unable to do harm. Before you go to bed, 
place your shoes carefully by the bed-side, “‘ coming and going ” ‘— 
that is, with the heel of one pointing in the direction of the toe of the 
other—and then you will be sure to sleep quietly and well. 

To cure, or rather to prevent cramp, take the small bone of a leg 
of mutton, and carry it always about with you in your pocket. 
“ Faith is a great thing,” as is always said by those who use such 
remedies ; and I have not the least doubt but that this bone will be 
equally efficacious against the cramp, as to carry a double-nut is 
reported in other counties to be against the tooth-ache. 

I have spoken of the suspension of frogs in chimneys as a cure 
for ague. An old man and his sister told me, that they once knew 
of a frog being hung up in a chimney in a bladder, as a cure for 
some complaint, the nature of which they had forgotten. The 
scratchings and noise made by the poor frog were awful, they said ; 
but the sick man recovered. 

I have spoken also of roasted mice as a remedy for ague. I knew 
an old woman who had a dumb son, and made him a mouse-pie, in 
the hope that such a rich banquet would do him good.’ He could 





¢ “*Choice Notes” mentions a similar practice in another part of Suffolk, p. 62. 

# Butler’s ‘‘ Hudibras,” Part i,, Canto iii., lines 139-144. 

* Scott’s ‘* Discovery of Witchcraft,” p. 171. Brown’s ‘‘ Vulgar Errors,” Book v. 
p- 319: ‘* We are unwilling to enlarge concerning many others ; only referring unto 
sober examination, what natural effects can reasonably be expected when, to prevent 
the ephialtes or nightmare, we hang up an hollow stone in our stables?” 

There is a little variety in this mode of prevention as used in Lancashire. ‘‘ Cramp 
is effectually prevented by placing the shoes with the ‘ves just peeping from beneath 
the coverlet.” 

® Known in Northamptonshire. (‘‘ Choice Notes,” p. 11.) The bone in a hare’s 
foot was once supposed to havea similar property.—Scott’s ‘‘ Discovery,” &c., p. 172. 

» “*It were not hard to show that tigers, elephants, camels, mice, bats, and 
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hardly have been, however, of the same opinion as the witches, 
who in their song declare :— 


* Tailes of wormes and marrow of mice, 
Do make a dish that’s wondrous nice.” ! 


A young woman had a swelling on her neck, and was advised to 
have it rubbed with a dead man’s finger. She was accordingly 
brought down to the corpse of an old man, and as she had not 
courage enough herself to apply the remedy, a female friend took 
the cold hand and touched the swelling with it. I have found 
another version of this remedy in a book of the last century :— 

“A wen is said to be cured by the hand of a dead man, while hanging on the 
gallows. This is still a superstitious notion amongst the common people at this 
day.” * 

Could it have originated at all in the perversion of the use of 
relics? I find it stated in Turner’s ‘ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons,” that Turketul, the famous Saxon Chancellor, and grand- 
son of King Alfred—the aider also and abettor of Dunstan in forcing 
celibacy on the clergy,—who died in 975, “* had, among other relics, 
the thumb of St. Bartholomew, with which he used to cross himself 
in danger, tempest, and lightning.” 

Touching for the king’s evil, by the House of Stuart—a custom 





others, were the food of several countries ; and Lerius, with others, delivers that some 
Americans eat of all kinds, not refraining toads and serpents.”—Brown’s ‘‘ Vulgar 
Errors,” book iii. p. 193. 

i Isaiah, Ixvi. 17, speaks of those ‘‘ that sanctify themselves, and purify themselves in 
the gardens behind one tree in the midst, eating swine’s flesh, and the abomination, 
and the mouse,” and declares that they shall be ‘‘ consumed together.” Upon which 
Lowth observes: ‘* The heathen used some sort of meats by way of purification or 
lustration, and chiefly such as were not used in common food . . . . Of this kind 
probably was the mouse, which was expressly forbidden to be eaten (Lev. xi. 29). 
Jamblichus Syrus reckons mice amongst the several sorts of animals by which the 
heathen practised magic or divination, and saith that some derive the word puorfpioy 
from wis. He quotes another authority also which states that the Zabians used to 
offer to the sun seven bats and seven mice, which was probably the reason why these 
creatures were reckoned abominable in the law of Moses, and forbidden to be eaten.” 

k Pegge’s ‘* Anecdotes of the English Language,” p. 141. 

1 Vol. iii. p. 108. In some parts of the country it is held that the healing hand 
must belong to a person who has been hanged (‘Choice Notes, pp. 258, 259), or 
‘that died an untimely death.”—Scot’s ‘‘ Discovery of Witchcraft.” 1665. p. 137. 

** St. Athanasius was accused of having murdered Arsenius, an Egyptian bishop 
who was a heretic ; and of having cut off the hand of his victim for the purposes of 
magic,” —Bennett’s ‘‘ Lives of the Fathers,” vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 
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discontinued by George I.—was hardly parallel: because that was 
by a living as well as a royal hand.™ 

The following may be useful in these days of chloroform, and 
probably has foundation in fact; it was certainly reported to me as 
having been very efficacious in several instances. If a person has 
fainted, take a piece of tape, light it, let it burn for a few moments, 
then blow out the flame and put the smoking tape close to the 
nose of the patient. The smoke will very quickly bring back 
consciousness. 

For inflamed eyes, take a snail and place it close to the eye, then 
prick it with a needle and let the moisture which flows from the 
puncture trickle into the eye. It is said to have an excellent 
effect. 

I am not anatomist enough to know whether there is any reason 
in the remedy which I am about to mention next ; but the remedy 
appears to me to be too far removed from the seat of the disease. 
A woman, when suffering from pain in her cheek, applied a mustard 
poultice to her instep, in the expectation of being freed from the 
pain. Neither can I say for certain whether the following remedy is 
as ridiculous as it sounds. A person at Monks Eleigh, who was 
subject to asthma, used to swallow a great quantity of shot, in order, 
as he said, ‘to keep down his lights.” I believe that shots are given 
to horses whose wind is affected, and that they act mechanically and 
afford relief. Let me add something quite as curious. I have been 
told of a man in Surrey who always took gunpowder when he was 
unwell, the saltpetre which it contained acting medicinally. 

When children shed their first teeth it is considered necessary to 
burn them : for if the cast-off teeth are destroyed in any other way, 
they will be succeeded by “ cats’ teeth.” 

There appears to have been almost universally a belief amongst the 
various nations, that certain days were more lucky and auspicious 
than others." We have still remains of the same. notions in exist- 
ence, not only amongst sailors, but in our rural parishes. Friday ° is 
considered unlucky, as being the day, I suppose, on which our 
Blessed Saviour suffered on the Cross. Sunday, on the other hand, 





™ The kings of France formerly claimed to be possessed of a similar power. 

" See Turner’s ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons,” vol. iii. p. 121. 

° Lord Byron was superstitious—he believed in the ill-luck of Friday, and was 
seriously disconcerted if anything was to be done on that frightful day of the week. — 
Welby’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity,” p. 127. 
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as being the day of His resurrection, is regarded as auspicious: and 
if persons have been ill and are become convalescent, they almost 
always, as an invariable rule, get up for the first time on Sunday.P 

But all remedies, however good, will fail of due success unless 
they be properly applied ; and I would therefore add, in conclusion, 
that all medicine should be taken ‘‘ next the heart,” which means, in 
the dialect of Suffolk, that the best time for taking medicine is to 
take it in the morning, fasting. It is desirable, also, that good 
remedies should be administered by well-qualified practitioners ; and 
there is a class of persons who, in Suffolk estimation, are deemed 
far superior to any who can boast of diplomas from the College of 
Surgeons or from Apothecaries’ Hall. A lady who has married,4 
but who has not by marriage changed her maiden name, is the best 
of all doctors, since no remedy administered by her will ever fail to 
cure." How strange it is that any should die, except by a violent or 
sudden death! How strange that philosophers—especially bachelor 
philosophers—should waste time, money, and patience in the pur- 
suit of an “elixir vite,’’ when they might have it practically in 
their own homes, or find it, at all events, close at hand and ready- 
made in the houses of their acquaintances and friends ! 


Huecu Picor. 





? Turner’s ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons,” vol. iii. p. 122, mote, quotes an ancient Saxon saying, to 


the effect, that if a man be born on a Sunday he will live without ‘‘ trouble all his 


life.” So in Devonshire, at this day it is said :— 


** Born on a Sunday, a gentleman ; 
Monday, fair in face ; 
Tuesday, full of grace ; 
Wednesday, sour and glum ; 
Thursday, welcome home ; 
Friday, free in giving ; 
Saturday, work hard for your living.” 
‘** Choice Notes,” p. 171. 


4 Known in Cheshire.—‘‘ Choice Notes,” p. 181. 

® And yet the administrators are not always very particular about what they give. 
An old woman, who boasts that she was ‘‘ born on the same day, and baptised on the 
same day, and married on the same day as her husband,” and who did not change her 
name by marriage, has told me that she was much plagued afterwards by patients who 
came to consult her ; and that she gave them (I suppose they did not know what she 
gave) pieces of bread, or cheese, or sugar, or any edible scraps that she had in her 
house ! 
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THE ROMAN WALL. 


TN several former occasions we have called attention to 

Dr. Bruce’s work on the Roman Wall, and to the surpassing 

interest of the grand monument the subject of his long and 

untiring researches ; and now a third edition of the volume, 

in an enlarged size, demands further notice. The Roman 

Wall itself, stretching from Wallsend on the Tyne to Bowness on the 
Solway, full seventy-three English miles, with its ditch on the north, its 
vallum to the south, its flanking castra, watch-towers, and roads, is a 
monument of such stupendous grandeur, that it gains on our admiration 


The Wall at Walwick. 


the longer we study it; and it must be studied by the aid of labours 
such as Dr. Bruce’s to be understood and appreciated. Let any one 
take a distance of seventy-three miles with which he is acquainted ; let 
him in imagination see it fortified with a strong and high wall, and the 
accessories of large stations at intervals, and castles at every mile ; let 
him man these fortresses with legions and cohorts, and bodies of horse 
and foot soldiers,—and he will form some notion of what this barrier 
once was, and of the bold conception and power of the people who 
planned and garrisoned it ; and he will also form no mean estimate of 
the nations (the barbarians) against whose inroads so gigantic a fortifi- 
cation was constructed. 

Even in its ruins, which for twelve centuries have furnished stone for 
villages and mansions and churches, the Wall is impressive and inte- 
resting ; but it has to be followed with a slow foot and a circumspective 
eye, with the volume before us at hand for constant reference ; and then 





* “The Roman Wall: a Description of the Mural Barrier of the North of England. 
By the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A. Third edition, 4to, Longmans, 
Green, and Co., London ; and Dyer, Newcastle- upon-Tyne, 1867. 
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no explorer of taste will repent a week’s or a fortnight’s investigation. 
He will probably admit that when he visited the antiquities in remote 
lands he did not dream of remains so important so near his own door. 
But there is a fashion in antiquities as in other things; and even the 
charms of nature in some of her wildest forms, which combine with the 
wonders of art along the seventy miles of the line of the Wall, do not 
attract the tourist like many places abroad to which he is commonly 
guided. If in future the Roman Wall should occupy its proper place, 


The Station of House-steads; south-west corner. 


and become known and studied, it will be owing to the exertions of 
Dr. Bruce. 

Between Wallsend and Newcastle the course of the Wall is indicated 
by the foss which accompanied it on the north side. After passing 
Newcastle (Pons 42/ii), the val/éum on the south and the ditch on the 
north will be recognised, and thus the course of the wall will seldom be 
lost sight of up to the Forth of Solway. About two miles beyond New- 
castle the high road runs for several miles upon the lower courses of the 
stones of the Wall itself, the straight line of foundations having been seized 
upon by the Government as a tempting inducement to save expense! This 
modern road frequently runs actually upon the foundations of the Wall, 
which may be easily detected, as shown in the view (see p. 742) taken by 
Mr. Fairholt just beyond Chesters (Ci/urnum), the seat of Mr. Clayton, 
who may be called the Guardian Genius of the remains of the Wall. 

Attached to the Wall are the castra. These forts are sometimes 
closely annexed, their northern wall being the great Wall itself; but 
sometimes they stand a little way off. When the /Votitia was compiled 
they were fully garrisoned ; and by means of this valuable document, 
aided by inscriptions discovered in and near the sites, the names of 
several, commencing from Wallsend (Segedunum), can with certainty be 

N. S. 1867, Vor. III. 3c 
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restored. ‘They can usually be readily recognised by the traveller, 
especially if he prepare himself with notes from Dr. Bruce’s book, or 
with the “ Wallet-Book,” an abridged pocket-guide by the author. 

The cut introduced on p. 743 shows a small portion of the station 
Borcovicus, or House-steads, as approached from the west. The area is 
about five acres. All the walls are standing, and they are in a state of 
comparatively good preservation. Mr. Clayton, the proprietor, has 
made some most interesting discoveries here, for which we must refer 
our readers to Dr. Bruce’s volume, while by means of a few cuts we 
endeavour to give a faint notion of the Wall, and of the manner in 
which its intrepid builders carried it along—sometimes by the brink of 
precipices, sometimes up difficult ascents, over hill after hill, regardless 
of obstacles before which the skill of modern engineering would often 
pause in despair. 

Beyond the House-steads mile-castle, or the castel/um which at a mile 
towards the west stands next to Borcovicus, is a defile called Rapishaw 
Gap, from the western side of which the view on the opposite page is taken. 
“* As we traverse the mural heights,” Dr. Bruce observes, “ the question 
will very often suggest itself, Why was the wall reared upon them at all? 
Were these crags not of themselves a sufficiently strong bulwark ? If 
routine held the sway in Rome which it does in some governments of 
divided responsibility, the question would admit of an easy solution. A 
wall across the isthmus being ordered, the order was literally carried out ; 
just as when the British Government, during the war in which it was 
involved with America, having ordered that vessels duly equipped 
should be placed upon the Canadian lakes, tanks for holding the usual 
stock of fresh water were, with other things, transported across the 
Atlantic. Despotic governments are, however, saved to a considerable 
extent from the influence of mere routine. The author has sometimes 
thought that even though the wall had not been required for the pur- 
poses of defence, it would be required to shield the soldiers in severe 
weather from the blasts of the north. The habits of the enemy de- 
manded continual vigilance. In the earlier period of the Roman domi- 
nation, the Caledonians frequently retrieved in winter the losses which 
they sustained in summer. It would be scarcely possible to keep watch 
and ward upon these heights during a severe season, without the friendly 
shelter of the wall. But probably the cliffs were not after all a barrier 
to be depended upon. Broken columns and open joints here and there 
give advantages which a bold and agile enemy would not be slow to 
avail himself of. It was best, therefore, on the score of safety, to take 
the wall along the heights.” 

Another view (see p. 747) shows the Wall traversing the heights near Hot 
Bank, near which, in a mile-castle, was found an inscription to the Emperor 
Hadrian, set up by the second legion under Aulus Platorius Nepos. 
Three similar inscriptions have been found at other places along the 
Wall ; and they are with good reason adduced by Dr. Bruce in evidence 
of the claims of Hadrian as builder of the Wall. Of these mile-castles 
we have repeatedly spoken. ‘They are small forts, auxiliary to the large 
stations, being usually about sixty feet square. That of Castle-Nick (see 
Pp. 745) is given as an example.. It was cleared out a few years ago by 
order of Mr. Clayton, who fortunately now owns considerable tracts of 
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the mural district. The walls, about seven feet thick, are ‘in excellent 
preservation. ‘The foundatiorts of the soldiers’ dwellings are yet visible. 





Rapishaw Gap. 


This castellum, as others and as some of the great stations, has a gate- 
way opening to the north, the land of the enemy, as well as to the 





Castelluin at Custle-Nick, 


south. They were each closed by a two-leaved gate, crowned by a 
circular arch. It is probable, however, that for many miles in the 
former direction the country was held by the Romans long before 
Antoninus Pius extended the boundary. 
From the cuts given in this paper, by the kind permission of the 
32 
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author, a fair notion will be obtained of the general appearance of the 
Wall for a long distance over crags and heights which command exten- 
sive views to the north and south. This district is for the most part 
extremely wild and desolate, but by no means wanting in beauty and 
grandeur. ‘The loneliness with which these remains, once garrisoned by 
at least ten thousand men, exclusive of what may be called camp- 
followers, is now surrounded, is impressive, and calls up a thousand 
reflections. The explorer thinks upon the successive attempts which 
the lords of the earth made to subjugate Britain ; their reverses and 
successes ; the enormous waste of men and money ere the island could 
be fully conquered ; the pertinacity and firmness with which the grasp, 
directed from remote Rome, was held for so long a period ; and the 
ultimate relinquishment of a prize so costly and so valuable. 

A portion of the Wall itself, on an enlarged scale, must complete this 
part of our notice. It exists in the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall, as the 
mural ridge is denominated where it breaks into nine successive peaks, 
It shows about fifteen courses. ‘The stones were neatly squared, and no 
quarry of inferior material was ever resorted to in order to save labour. 
In some part of the line the stones must have been brought from a 
distance of seven or eight miles. The very quarries from which the 
stone was procured, in several instances, have been ascertained ; and 
inscriptions, cut by the workmen, are yet to be read, as, on Fallowfield 
Fell, near Chollerford, is an ancient quarry inscribed, PETRA FLAVI 
CARENTINI (the rock of Flavius Carentinus). The sixth legion left its 
mark on a quarry at Haltwhistle Fell ; two miles west of Birdoswald are 
several inscriptions ; and on a rock of the Gelt, near Bampton, we may 
yet read that a vexillation of the second legion, under an optio called 
Agricola, was there employed to work stone (for the Wall and stations) 
in the consulship of Flavius Aper and Albinus Maximus (A.D. 207). Dr. 
Bruce states that “from calculations that have been made, founded 
upon the experience gained by the construction of the vast works con- 
nected with modern railways, it is considered that, in the existing cir- 
cumstances of the country at the time, the va//um and murus could not 
be reared in a shorter period than ten years.” It is probable, however, 
that the work, stupendous as it was, must have been completed in a 
much shorter time. Not only would the entire British army and its 
auxiliaries be employed, but various states of the Britons were pressed 
into the service, as we find from the lettered stones. The marines also 
did their share, as we learn from the same source. 

Fortunately the Wall and its fortresses, though mutilated and crushed 
by centuries of barbarism more fatal than the enemies they encountered 
in their early days, have their records in numerous inscriptions, which 
are continually being augmented in number by the assiduity of anti- 
quaries, who, like Dr. Bruce and Mr. Clayton especially, can estimate 
their value ; and do not mind labour and cost in discovering and pre- 
serving them. These inscriptions are now reckoned by hundreds ; and 
the information they afford is invaluable. In no country, perhaps, 1s 
the Roman domination so fully shown by lapidary evidence, as it is in 
the Wall district of the north of Britain. We have records of the legions, 
the cohorts, and subordinate bodies of troops, in their various quarters, 
or engaged in some public works, erecting or restoring stations and 
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barracks, baths, and arsenals. We witness their devotions to the gods 
of their native countries, and to the deities of Britain; their constant 


Near Hot Bank. 


discharge of vows made for the safety of the imperial family, of imme- 
diate commanders, or of themselves ; and in the inscriptions we glean 
not a little of their own history. It is curious to notice Moors, Spaniards, 





Near the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall. 


Germans, Frisians, Gauls, and soldiers of many other nations and 
peoples, all harmoniously grouped along this great barrier under the 
Roman standard, proud when to their own they can add from their valour 
(0b virtutem), the name of the emperor or the empress. The Cohort 
of Dacians at Amboglanna, is styled AZliana and Gordiana, and also 
Postumiana and Tetriciana, the latter two being derived from the cele- 
brated usurpers in Gaul. Sometimes bodies of troops are surnamed 
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from places along the line of the wall, as for instance, Frisians are called 
Aballavensian, from Aballava ; an a/a or wing, is styled Petrianian, trom 
Petriana, &c. ; and the stations themselves are occasionally mentioned 
as Habitancum and Bremenium. Dedications to Severus and his sons 
are common; but as Dr. Bruce remarks, they are generally, if not wholly, 
connected with what may be considered restorations or additions ; while 
along the Wall itself none are found similar to those inscribed to Hadrian, 
who may be regarded as the builder of the great stone barrier. 

The mythology of the various peoples concentrated upon the mural 
district is most conspicuously illustrated in the dedications of their 
altars; and it is extremely interesting. It is, indeed, what might have 
been expected from such an assemblage of peoples, from so many 
countries, each bringing something of its own creed, and adopting 
partially the Roman, and partially the British. The Romans themselves 
freely engrafted upon the national stock all sorts of local varieties ; and 
thus we find in the collections of the Wall, deities of all countries often 
blended together in name; and frequently not very easily to be under- 
stood. The worship of Mithras prevailed ; and we find him addressed 
Deo Invicto Mythrae, Deo Soli Invicto, and Deo simply. At the same 
place is to be noticed an altar inscribed So/i Afollini Anicero, which 
suggests affinity to the Deo Antenocitico and the Deo Anocitico, which 
are probably only other forms of Apollo or Mithras. On an altar from 
the Cawfield’s Mile Castle, now in the Chesters’ Museum, and dedicated 
to Apollo by a soldier from Upper Germany, Astarte and the Dea Syria 
are addressed: the latter in an unusually long dedication in iambic 
verse, in which the creed of the worshipper is set forth in a remarkable 
and somewhat learned manner. At Magna was found the altar repre- 
sented on the opposite page, erected by a prefect of the first cohort of 
the Hamii, a people of Syria. In another she is styled Dea Hammie. 

The tropical deity, Cocidius, is of frequent occurrence; he is also 
associated with Mars, Marti Cocidio; and in any other instance, with 
Silvanus, Si/vano Cocidio. Mars in like manner is allied to Belatucader. 
Jupiter was often invoked, but most usually in conjunction with other 
deities, and with the Genius Loci; and not unfrequently three or four 
deities are addressed together. Fortune was also a favourite, and so 
was Genius, as the tutelary god of the Ala, the Cohort, the Pretorium, 
the Standards, &c. The Dez Matres, or Mothers, occur often ; and 
occasionally with their effigies as three sedent females holding fruits. 
Altogether their votive altars throw much light upon the mythology of 
Roman Britain, and form an important feature in this valuable work. 

It will be noticed that, although s0 many inscriptions have been dis- 
covered, none of them are of a very late period; that is to say, not 
much after the time of the Constantines. This is somewhat remarkable, 
because we know the line of the Wall was garrisoned down to the days 
of Arcadius and Honorius. It is difficult to account for this sudden 
cessation. One suggestion may be offered. No one can peruse 
Dr. Bruce’s volume attentively without being struck by the continual 
references made to restorations ; and the conviction is forced upon us 
that the great stations along the Wall were subjected to more than one 
calamity ere the Roman troops were finally withdrawn ; gates in some 
instances were found to have been blocked up with masonry, and other 
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evidences of a decrease in numerical forces were apparent. It : 
probable, therefore, that we owe the preservation of many of these 
monuments to their having been taken by the Romans themselves, 
during pressing emergencies, as building materials. In many instances 
in continental cities some of the most precious sculptures have been 
discovered worked up into the town walls ; and this may have been the 
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Altar to the Bona Dea. 


case in the north of Britain. Once buried or incased they would be 
safe ; but far less so the later memorials, which being above ground and 
visible, would be the first to be seized upon when protection was wholly 
withdrawn. 

Dr. Bruce has spared no labour or expense to render this new 
edition complete. It is illustrated by hundreds of additional cuts, and 
by plates, which being in quarto, give more satisfactory views of some 
of the chief stations and sites. Excellent maps and plans are inter- 
spersed ; and the whole is supplemented by a copious description of 
the geology of the district traversed by the Roman Wall, from the pen 
of Mr. George Tate of Alnwick. Such works do lasting credit to the 
authors, for they not only evince their learning and ability, but their 
unselfish devotion to science, for it is apparent that no pecuniary returns 
can ever repay the time, toil, and money, so lavishly expended. 
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CARACTACUS. 
PART I. 


CCORDING to the earliest traditions, our island was 

peopled before the invasion of the Romans by a 

mixture of Phoenicians, Cymry, Celts, Picts, and Scots. 

Ancient writers declare that previous to its being in- 

habited by mankind it was full of bears, wolves, beavers, and a 

peculiar kind of wild cattle, and known to the rest of Europe as 

“The Country of the Green Hills ;”” when Hy Cadarn, or Hu-the- 

Mighty, led a colony of Cymry to its shores, after which it was 
called ** Honey Island.” 

The Welsh triads relate the earliest occupation of our country in 
the following manner :—‘* Three names have been given to the isle 
of Britain since the beginning. Before it was inhabited it was 
called Clas Merddin (i.e. the country with the sea cliffs) ; and after- 
wards, Feb Ynys (i.e. the island of honey). When government 
had been imposed upon it by Prydain, the son of Aedd the Great, it 
was called Ynys Prydain (i.e. the island of Britain); and there was 
no tribute to any but to the race of the Cymry, because they first 
obtained it ; and before them there were no men alive in it, nor any- 
thing else but bears, wolves, beavers, and the oxen with the high 
prominence. Hy Cadarn was the first who led the nation of the 
Cymry to the isle of Britain; and from the country of Summer, 
which is called Deffrobani, they came—viz., where Constantinople 
is; and through the hazy ocean they came to the island of Britain 
and to Llydaw, where they have remained.” * 

It is, however, doubtful whether the Cymry were in reality the 
first colonizers of Britain. The existence of ruins, denominated 
Cyttian-y-Gwyddelad, or **‘ Houses of the Gael,” places altogether 
foreign to the language of the Cymry or Cambrians, which popular 
tradition assigns to an extinct race of hunters, who employed foxes 
and wild cats instead of dogs in the chase, makes it probable that the 





* ** Archeology of Wales,” vol. ii. p. 57, Triads 1 and 4. The Welsh have 
several collections of historical triads—which mean three events coupled together, and 
supposed by the collector to have some mutual analogy. The triads given in the 
Archzeology were printed from a MS., dated 1601 : which states that they were taken 
from the Works of Caradoc of Llancarvan, and of John Brukfa. The former lived 
in the 12th century ; the latter much later. 
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Cambrian emigrants found on their arrival men of another origin and 
of a different language from their own, whom they dispossessed of 
their territory. This aboriginal population of Britain appears to have 
been driven back towards the west and the north of the island by the 
gradual invasion of foreigners, who landed on the eastern shores. 

From the most remote antiquity, Britain was regarded by those 
who have left any account of its geographical formation as divided 
from east to west, into two large unequal portions, of which the 
Firth of Forth and the Clyde constituted the common limit. The 
northern division was called Alben, from Albine, of whom we shall 
have occasion presently to speak, signifying ‘‘ the region of moun- 
tains ;” the other portion towards the west was named Cymry ; 
towards the east and south, Loégwr. These two names were 
derived from two distinct tribes, who conjointly occupied the whole 
extent of southern Britain, the Cymrys and the Lloégrwys—or, 
according to the Latin orthography, the Cambrians and the 
Logrians. 

In course of time, Prydain, the son of Aedd the Great, of the 
Cambrian race, succeeded to the throne ; and from him the whole 
country received the name of Prydain, or Brydain, which is its 
present denomination in the Welsh tongue, but which the Greeks 
and Romans elongated into the better known and famous name of 
Britannia. Upwards of four centuries B.c. Herodotus wrote of the 
British isles, under the name of “ Cassiterides,”’ from the Greek 
word for “tin.” Bochart rather improves upon the etymology of 
Cassiterides—or rather of Britannia—by supposing it to be derived 
from two Hebrew words—viz., Barat-anac, which he declares to 
mean ‘* The Land of Tin,” though where he finds this we don’t 
know, as they do not occur in the Hebrew Scriptures, and different 
words are used to express both “land ” and “ tin.” 

Long before the time of Herodotus our country had been known 
to the Phoenicians, who had carried on a brisk trade with our 
ancestors in that useful article of commerce, tin. Mr. Layard 
supposes that the tin contained in some bronze ornaments which he 
brought from Nimroud, and now in the British Museum, must have 
been obtained from Pheenicia, and originally exported by the Tyrian 
merchants from the British Isles, nearly 3000 years ago.» Of the 
time when Britain first became known to the Phoenicians we have 





» Layard’s ‘* Nineveh,” p. 191. 
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no authentic accounts, though we agree with Layard in supposing it 
as early as the reigns of David or Solomon—i.@, the 11th century 
B.c. It is certain that the Phoenicians, in their extensive com- 
mercial navigations, colonized many of the islands and parts of the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Inscriptions in their language have 
been found at Malta and Marseilles. ‘They occupied Spain and 
founded Cadiz ; and it was probably in pursuit of them that Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, towards the close of the 7th century 
B.c., became the conqueror of Spain. ‘They had also an established 
intercourse with islands which the Greeks called Cassiterides, or 
“€ tin islands,” and which there is sufficient evidence to show must 
mean the British isles. Much of the false description with which 
the actual locality of the Cassiterides has been confused by ancient 
writers, may have been designedly circulated by the Phoenicians 
themselves. We know, from Strabo, of their anxiety to prevent the 
rest of the world from becoming acquainted with Britain. He 
relates that ‘‘ the Phoenicians alone in former times, sailing from 
Cadiz, engrossed this market, hiding the navigation from all others. 
Once when the Romans followed the course of a vessel in order that 
they might discover the situation, the jealous pilot purposely ran his 
vessel on the rocks, misleading his pursuers to the same destruction. 
Escaping from the shipwreck, he was indemnified for his losses out 
of the public treasury.” ¢ 

One of the ancient traditions concerning the first colonization of 
Britain, and which may contain a mixture of truth in the midst of 
much that is fabulous, certainly points to that part of Asia whence 
the Phoenicians came. In the chronicles of John de Wavrin, an 
historian of the 15th century, there is an amusing account of the 
way in which Britain came to be colonized from Asia, to the 
following effect :— 

Deodicias, king of Syria, the contemporary of Jair, Judge of 
Israel, who flourished in the 13th century B.c., sends ambassadors to 
Albana, king of Cyrenia, to ask his daughter in marriage: espouses 
her according to the Pagan law, and has by her fourteen daughters, 
of whom Albine is the eldest. Discontented with the smallness of 
his family, he adds three other wives to his domestic establishment, 
who in due time present him with three sons and nineteen daughters. 
Wishing to see them honourably settled in life, before they were out 





© Strabo, Geog. lib. iii. 
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of their teens, he invites all the neighbouring princes to a grand 
banquet, at which his four queens, with their thirty-three daughters, 
are present. The matrimonial campaign being entirely successful, 
they all retire with their husbands to their respective homes. Albine, 
the fairest of the fair, through grief at leaving her father’s court, 
rebels against her husband, and by secret messages persuades all her 
sisters to do the same. Albine’s husband informs Deodicias of the 
domestic rebellion, who summons them all to meet him at the city 
of Tyre, and rebukes them properly for their misconduct. They 
express contrition, and the king, after making handsome presents to 
his daughters and sons-in-law, returns to Tarsus. Albine, who was 
still determined to have her own way, and her sisters took the road 
to Damascus, of which city her husband, Sardacia, was king. When 
they reach the halfway-house Albine feigns sickness, and sends to 
her own apothecary at Damascus for a sleeping potion of peculiar 
strength. Albine then has a private meeting with her sisters, who 
all swear to adopt her terrible project ; the result of which is that 
after supper each one administers to her husband some of this 
wonderful potion, which produces heavy sleep as soon as they retire 
to rest. Albine then cuts the throat of her husband while he sleeps; 
and all her sisters, save the youngest, follow her example. The 
youngest sister, from love to her husband, betrays the plot: the 
alarm is given in the town, and messengers are despatched to King 
Deodicias to inform him of the terrible news. He summons them to 
a trial at Tyre, and after threatening to have them burnt alive, ends 
by condemning them to perpetual exile. Albine and her sisters are 
placed in an open boat, with six months’ stores, and sent adrift to 
sea. They are quickly driven through the straits of Morocco, and 
after escaping perils by storm and sea monsters, they arrive on a 
desert island in the German Ocean, which has never been inhabited 
by man, and which Albine at once names Albion, after herself. 
They speedily find means of making fire, and of catching wild beasts 
and birds for their sustenance. Through Satanic influence all of 
these ladies become mothers, and their children grow up terrible 
giants, male and female, who dwell in Albion for about a century, 
until the incoming of Brutus, who conquers them all, and takes 
Possession of the land. 

Such is the story of the first colonization of the British isles. 
Nennius, a chronicler of the gth century, relates the arrival of 
Brutus, which may be considered as the second attempt, in the 
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following way. Dardanus, king of Troy, who reigned in the 12th 
century B.c., was the father of Troius, who begat Priam and Anchises. 
The latter was the father of Aineas, whose son was Ascanius, and 
he begat Silvius. Previous to the birth of Silvius’s son, a soothsayer 
predicted that he would slay his father. ‘Though the prophet was 
put to death for his uncourtier-like prevision, it did not alter the 
course of fate, for the child, who was called Brute, playing one day 
with some companions of his own age, by chance struck his father 
with an’ arrow, which proved fatal. As this was accidental, Brute 
was only banished from Italy to Gaul, where he founded the city of 
Tours, and having invaded the district of the Armoricans, he passed 
from thence into this island, the southern parts of which he con- 
quered, as we have already shown, and changed its name from 
Albion to Britain. After an interval of eighty years, the Picts—a 
Scythian race—having embarked in quest of adventures, were driven 
on the coast of Ireland, where, finding the Scots already in pos- 
session, they asked to be allowed to settle amongst them, This the 
Scots denied, saying, “‘ This island would not contain us both ; but 
we know that there is another island not far from ours, to the east- 
ward, which we can see in clear weather. If you will go there, 
you will be able to settle, and if you are opposed we will come to 
your assistance.” The Picts readily followed this advice, and began 
to colonise the northern parts of the island, as the followers of Brute 
had done in the south. The Picts having no wives, sought them 
amongst their friends the Scots, who acceded to their request on this 
condition—that in the event of their requiring a king, they should 
elect one in the female line rather than in the male, a custom which, 
our chronicler observes, ‘‘ is maintained amongst the Picts to the 
present day.”” Subsequently the Scots, under their chief, Reuda, 
migrated from Ireland to North Britain, and either by fair means or 
foul obtained possession of the country occupied by the Picts, and 
called it after their chief, Dal-reudius, ‘*the land of Reuda;” but 
which in process of time bore the name of their tribe, and has been 
known ever since as the land of the Scots, or Scotland. 

There is reason to believe that when Cesar invaded Britain two 
entirely different races were settled in our island, which confirms the 
opinion of the Cambrian settlers having dispossessed the Aborigines, 
whose customs in the chase were of the nature already described. 
The one are spoken of by ancient writers as those who built houses, 
dressed in black garments or skins, coined money, constructed 
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chariots, extracted metals from the earth, made bronze tools, grew 
a respectable amount of corn, and possibly had some knowledge of 
letters. The other race are described as a people who went about 
unclothed, who adopted the custom of painting their bodies, who 
dwelt in tents, were ignorant of agriculture, used stone hatchets and 
arrows, and in all probability practised cannibalism. For Jerome, 
who flourished in the close of the 4th century, mentions having 
seen a British tribe called the Attacotti, who dwelt on the north 
side of the wall of Hadrian, feeding on human flesh ; and he remarks 
that these savages, ‘¢ though they had plenty of swine and cattle in 
their forests, preferred the flesh of men and women in their horrid 
feasts.” Jerome’s testimony may account for the following cha- 
racteristic picture, which a French author has recently drawn of our 
British ancestors. Mons. Taine, in his ‘* Histoire de la Litterature 
Anglaise,” describes them as “ naked brutes, lying all day by the 
fireside, in dirt and indolence, between eating and sleeping, with 
coarse organs which cannot trace the delicate lineaments of poetic 
forms, but who nevertheless have glimpses of the sublime in their 
agitated dreams. ‘Their huge white bodies, phlegmatic in tempera- 
ment, together with their wild blue eyes, and their unkempt carroty 
locks; their greedy stomachs, filled with meat and cheese, and 
heated by potent liquors; a cold temperament, with a taste for 
domestic life, and the practice of brutal drunkenness,—these are the 
characteristic signs of the race as they exist in the present day, 
handed down from their forefathers and continued by the state of 
the climate !” 

It seems difficult to believe that these two races, so different in 
their habits and customs, as well as most probably in their origin, 
formed one people, though confounded by ancient historians, who 
received without investigation the accounts brought home by casual 
travellers. It is possible that the less civilized race may have been 
almost destroyed and absorbed during the interval between Czsar’s 
invasion and the subsequent conquest by the Romans a century 
later, when they became better acquainted with the island. As the 
incoming of the Romans was the first instance which authentic 
history records of communication between our island and the 
civilized world, it may be interesting to quote the account which 
Czsar has left us of an event so pregnant with results to the British 
race. After having collected eighty ships on the coast of Gaul for 
the conveyance of two legions, and eighteen transports for his 
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cavalry, Cesar says: ‘‘ These preparations being made, and having 
a fair wind, we weighed anchor at 3 a.M.: ordering the cavalry to 
embark at another port, whicli they doing rather too slowly, we 
arrive on the British coast without them about 10 A.M., and there 
beheld the armed troops of the enemy drawn up on the hills. The 
sea was close confined with impending mountains, so that darts 
might be thrown from the high ground upon the shore. Deeming 
this an unsuitable place for landing, we remained at anchor until 3 P.M. 
for the arrival of the remainder of the fleet.”4 In the meanwhile, 
assembling his lieutenants, Czsar tells them what information he 
had received from Volusenus, and what he wished to be done, and 
advises them that, as the navigation was difficult, all things might be 
executed at a sign from him at the proper moment. Having dis- 
missed them, and got a favourable wind and tide at the same time, 
the anchors were weighed at the given signal; and having sailed 
about eight miles from that place, Cesar brought his fleet to an open 
and level shore. As we know the year of this invasion, and the 
season in which it was attempted, we may come to the following 
conclusion. Czsar arrived in Britain towards the close of the 
summer, and left it before the equinox, remaining only three weeks 
in the island. Science tells us that there were two full moons in 
August, B.c. 55—one on the Ist, at noon, and another on the 3oth, 
at midnight. Czsar mentions the fact of there having been a full 
moon on the fourth night after his arrival. He must therefore have 
arrived at high water on the 26th of August, about 8 p.m. The 
tide began to flow about 2 P.m. on that day, when he weighed 
anchor, as he says, at 3 P.M., after having remained for five hours 
off Dover waiting for his cavalry ; and as he sailed with a favourable 
wind and tide, which always flows northward, for about the space 
of eight miles along the coast of Kent, the exact spot where the 
Romans landed may be safely placed on the widely-extended beach 
between Walmer and Deal. 

Henry of Huntingdon, one of our earliest historians, who lived in 
the eleventh century, speaks of the Roman Empire during the reign 
of Augustus as “‘ having extended over Britain as well as the other 
kingdoms of the world.” But this is clearly an error in accordance 
with the popular notion, which attributes the conquest of Britain to 
Julius Czsar, and supposes from that time our island remained in 
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subjection to the Romans until they finally quitted it towards the 
close of the fifth century. It appears, however, according to 
Czsar’s own graphic account, that in his second and more successful 
expedition, Czsar was only able, after much opposition, and -accord- 
ing to Bede after one signal defeat, to penetrate the country for 
about eighty miles from the place of landing to the capital of 
Cassivelaunus, chief of the Cassi, where the city of St. Albans now 
stands. This and London appear to have been the only towns of 
which Czsar obtained possession, and these he abandoned after a 
brief occupation, when he withdrew his army from the island, to 
which he never returned. Czsar might have carried back with 
him British captives to adorn his triumph, and to satisfy those who, 
as Plutarch tells us, ‘doubted the very existence of the island ;” 
but all that he exhibited to his wondering countrymen, as a proof of 
his having passed the boundaries of the civilized world, was a shield 
composed of British pearls, which he placed as a trophy in the 
Temple of Venus Victrix, from whom, according to Suetonius, he 
claimed descent. Hence Tacitus remarks that ‘‘ Cesar did not 
conquer Britain, but only showed it to the Romans.” Nearly a 
century intervened before another invasion was attempted, during 
which period there was frequent communication with Italy, the 
whole island, according to Strabo, becoming “ intimate and familiar 
to the Romans,”’ while the people remained as free as if Caesar had 
never landed. 

The Britons continued unmolested under the government of 
their native chiefs during the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, and 
Caligula. Once in the time of Tiberius an opportunity presented 
itself of proving that they were not as uncivilized as was commonly 
supposed. A party of soldiers belonging to the army of Germanicus 
having been wrecked on the coast of Britain, they were rescued by 
the islanders, and honourably sent home in safety to Rome. During 
the reign of Caligula an event occurred that caused the Romans to 
renew the attempt at invasion, which had virtually failed on the 
previous occasion. Adminius, brother of Caractacus, and son of 
Cunobelin (Shakspeare’s Cymbeline), king of the Trinobantes, 
having sought an asylum at the court of Caligula, when banished by 
his father’s orders, instigated the Romans to a fresh invasion of his 
native country. The Emperor, abandoning the war which he was 
carrying on in Germany, led his army to the coast of Gaul, as if 
intending to cross over into Britain. He is said to have drawn up 
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his soldiers in battle array, when he gave them the signal to collect 
cockle-shells, which he was silly enough to term ‘the spoils of the 
conquered ocean.” With this bloodless triumph, and the erection 
of a watch-tower to commemorate his martial prowess, the infamous 
Caligula was satisfied. This monument of his folly remained 
standing as late as the 17th century. On a cliff overlooking the 
port of Boulogne there existed, until A.D. 1644, a Roman lighthouse, 
which has been considered the veritable building that Caligula 
erected in honour of the occasion. 

Nearly eighteen centuries after this ridiculous attempt at invading 
Britain, a youthful conqueror in the pride of victory encamped his 
legions on the coast of France preparatory to crossing the Channel. 
Suetonius has related the madness of Caligula. Thiers and Alison 
have alike recorded the folly of Napoleon. ‘Trafalgar dispelled all 
the dreams in which the French Emperor had so fondly indulged of 
the conquest of Britain, and a useless column now rears its head 
aloft on the scene of his failure— 


‘*To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 


“There was a long oblivion of Britain,” says Tacitus, when 
recording the history of this period, and nearly a century was suffered 
to elapse from the time of Czsar’s second expedition to that of the 
more successful expedition under the Emperor Claudius, a.p. 43, 
before the establishment of the Roman power in Britain can be said 
to have commenced. Aulus Plautius, the lieutenant of Claudius, 
was ordered to lead an army into Britain. ‘This general landed with 
a powerful force, comprising German auxiliaries, and accompanied 
by elephants, as.\Czesar had done before ; and whose success on one 
occasion, according to Polyzenus, was obtained by placing an armed 
elephant, with a tower of soldiers, in the van of his army, which had 
the effect of speedily putting the Britons to flight. Plautius had the 
advantage of being assisted by Vespasian, the future conqueror of 
the Jews, who is said to have fought no less than thirty battles with 
the natives, to have taken towns, and to have subdued the Isle of 
Wight. It is also interesting to remember that his more distinguished 
son Titus fought here as a military tribune under his father, and 
that on one occasion, when Vespasian was surrounded by the natives 
and in extreme danger, Titus rushed into the midst, and by his own 
personal strength rescued his revered parent. 

Roman discipline and skill enabled Plautius to achieve the usual 
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success over the half-civilized natives of Britain, when the Emperor 
Claudius came in person to share his triumph. The Romans 
speedily captured Camalodunum, the present Colchester, and capital 
of Cunobelin. There are still to be seen at'that town the walls of a 
vast square building, one of the few existing evidences of Roman 
dominion in England. This castle far exceeds in strength any of the 
Norman or Saxon keeps, such as now exist at Rochester and Oke- 
hampton. The Roman tile is embedded with considerable regularity 
in many parts of the walls, which are supposed to be the remains of 
the temple erected in honour of the deified Emperor Claudius. 
Tacitus, who was born about ten years after this invasion, frequently 
alludes to the temple built by the Romans at Camalodunum under 
the following terms :—‘* The Britons regarded the temple erected to 
the god Claudius as the bulwark of eternal dominion and subjection. 
Their substance was devoured by the priests who ministered in the 
temple. The Roman soldiers relied upon the shelter and strength 
of the temple.” 

After a brief residence of rather more than a fortnight in the island, 
during which Claudius received the submission of various tribes— 
such as the Cantii, Atrebantes, Regni, and Trinobantes—he returned 
to Rome, leaving Plautius to govern Britain. Games, triumphal 
arches, dramatic representations, combats in the circus, combining 
both men and beasts, large rewards to his officers, and a splendid 
triumph to himself, with the surname of Britannicus, which was 
also given to his son, attested both his own and the national joy at 
his success, which surpassed that of the great Czsar himself. In the 
year 1641, there was dug up near the 4rco-di-Portogallo, in the 
Flaminian way, a mutilated inscription, which had been erected 
sixteen centuries before, recording the triumphal titles of Claudius 
Cesar, and setting forth with how much ease, and how without any 
loss, he had made the kings of Britain subject to him. Pomponius 
Mela and Dion Cassius, contemporary historians of that age, speak 
of the many kings Britain then possessed ; amongst whom we find 
the names of Cunubelinus, king of the Trinobantes ; Caractacus, 
king of the Silures ; Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes ; Prasu- 
tagus, king of the Iceni, and his more illustrious consort, Queen 
Boadicea ; Arviragus, Cossidunus, Adminius, and others. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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THE CORONATION FETE OF HUNGARY. 


INCE the approaching coronation of the Emperor 
Francis-Joseph as King of Hungary—an event which 
will form a splendid, glorious, and we trust an auspicious 
epoch in the history of the Magyars—is likely to absorb 

public interest for the time, we venture to give a short description 
of the formalities observed from the days of old, and which will 
probably be observed on the present occasion. They are exceed- 
ingly primitive in character, and at the same time imposing, and 
show the intense love which this semi-oriental people have for 
symbolical display. 

Received at the frontiers of the realm by a deputation of the 
nation, the expectant monarch was accompanied by a brilliant train 
to Presburg. This time the august event will be celebrated at 
Pesth-Ofen or Buda-Pesth, as it is sometimes called—the ancient 
coronation place of the kings of Hungary. ‘There assembled the 
high officers of state, the Archbishop of Gran, the Palatinate, the 
Archbishop of Kalocsa, the bishops and the secular barons, to 
welcome their sovereign and take part in his elevation to the throne. 
After a short and loyal greeting, the king elect went first to the 
Dom, or cathedral, surrounded by a numerous cortége of the Knights 
of the Standard, the great barons, and a posse of prelates, before 
whom the national insignia were borne. Arrived at the entrance of 
the sacred building, he was there robed and conducted to the high 
altar, where the Palatine, standing upon the highest step and lifting 
up the crown in his hands, thrice demanded of the assembled barons 
in the Hungarian tongue: ‘* Akarjatok e, hogg e jelenlevé N.N. 
kiralysagra korondztasson?” ‘Is it your pleasure that N. N. here 
present should be crowned king?” ‘To which all ranks and classes 
replied, after each time of asking, “‘ Akarjuk; Eljen! Eljen! Eljen!” 
** We will it; God save the king! God save the king! God save 
the king !” 

On the utterance of this national affirmation, the king, kneeling, 
swore upon a Bible, held to him by the officiating archbishop, to 
observe justice and peace towards his subjects generally, and espe- 
cially to afford protection to and entertain due reverence for the 
church and all her servants. The litany of All Saints being then 
intoned, the king was anointed with oil on the right arm and breast, 
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and invested with the mantle of St. Stephen. High mass followed, 
ihe epistle for the occasion was read, and the king was again led to 
the altar by one of the archbishops. Hereupon the Archbishop of 
Kalocsa addressed the officiating Primate in the following terms : 
“‘ Reverendissime pater! Postulat sancta Ecclesia Catholica, ut 
prasentem serenissimum Austrie Imperatorem et Bohemie Regem 
ad dignitatem Hungariz regni sublevetis.” ‘* Most reverend father, 
the holy Catholic Church requests you to raise the most serene 
Emperor of Austria and King of Bohemia, here present, to the 
dignity of King of Hungary.” Upon this the Primate replied : 
“ Scitis illum dignum et utilem esse ad hanc dignitatem?” ‘ Do 
you know him to be worthy of and advantageous to this dignity?” 
‘“‘ Et novimus et credimus eum esse dignum et utilem Ecclesia Dei 
et ad regimen hujus regni’”—‘* We know and believe him to be 
worthy of and useful to the Church of God and the government of 
this kingdom ”—responded the assembled host of prelates, barons, 
knights, and other high dignitaries of the realm. 

Having received this national assurance, the Primate delivered into 
the hands of the new monarch the unsheathed sword of St. Stephen, 
whilst at the same time the Archbishop of Kalocsa and the Palatine 
put the diadem on his head. Thus crowned, with Ball and Sceptre 
in hand, amidst enthusiastic shouts of Eljen, the chanting of the 
Te Deum, and the roar of cannon, he was led to the throne, upon 
which he took his seat. After a short interval he descended the 
throne, whilst a portion of Scripture was read and the Credo sung, 
kissed the Cross and the Bible, and gave something to the offertory 
in a silver salver made for the occasion. It is reported of Queen 
Maria Theresa that she presented thirty gold pieces of the value of 
thirty ducats. After the conclusion of .the Credo and the offertory, 
the king returned to the throne, from which he was again led to the 
high altar amid an accompaniment of prayers and anthems. 

This closed the joyous solemnities within the cathedral. On 
leaving the sacred building a procession was formed, consisting of 
the principal barons, in the midst of whom the king went on foot to 
the next church, wearing the crown on his head, clad in the mantle 
of St. Stephen, and adorned with the glittering insignia of the 
kingdom. At the head of the cortége rode on horseback the chief 
stole of the chamber, distributing money right and left to the 
thousands of his Majesty’s liege subjects who had thronged the 


thoroughfares to hail and welcome his presence. The streets 
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through which the king walked were carpeted with red, white, and 
green cloth, which, as soon as he had passed, became, by an imme- 
morial custom, the property of the crowd, who tore it up and kept 
strips of it as memorials of the grand occasion. When the sovereign 
arrived at the church, after a few more preliminary religious per- 
formances, he saluted a select number of his nobles with the royal 
acolade and created them knights. 

Now began the most gorgeous scene of the coronation act, the 
splendour of which various writers have attempted in vain to describe, 
and which is declared by eye-witnesses to have surpassed the con- 
ceptions of the imagination. And we can easily believe, knowing 
the oriental taste of the Hungarians for brilliant display, that the 
pageant was indeed very striking and effective. At the church door 
the king, wearing the royal insignia, the diadem on his head, and 
robed in the mantle of St. Stephen; the great barons of the kingdom, 
clad in their rich and costly dresses ; the Knights of the Standard, 
carrying the national colours; the bishops in their gorgeous vest- 
ments, mounted their superb and gaily caparisoned horses, and, pre- 
ceded by heralds bearing the arms of the kingdom, slowly moved 
forward amidst the pealing of bells, the thunder of cannon, and cries 
of “ Eljen!” from a gala multitude, to a dais or pavilion erected 
outside the town, and covered with tricoloured cloth. Having 
ascended the dais, the king, in the sight of his assembled subjects, 
took the oath of the decretal. After this solemn act he withdrew to 
a tumulus or mamelon constructed for the occasion, and there waved 
the drawn sword of St. Stephen in every direction, as a sign that he 
took possession of the kingdom, and was ready to defend it against all 
enemies, from whatsoever quarter of the world they might come. A 
grand banquet then concluded the coronation /éte, at which the great 
barons served his Majesty in person. 

It may not be out of place here to recal an incident in the history 
of the royal insignia, which at the time created a mysterious interest, 
but which, we suspect, is little remembered at the present day. 

Some time after the catastrophe of Villagos, and after the remnants 
of the army of the Theiss had fled by Zuyas and Orsova into the 
Turkish dominions, whither Kossuth and his political adherents 
followed them, a report was circulated that the ex-governor had not 
taken the regalia with him across the Danube, but had buried them 
in Hungarian ground. ‘This fact was then pretty certain, and sub- 
sequent inquiries confirmed it. The great difficulty, however, was 
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to discover the exact locality where these royal treasures were con- 
cealed. Years passed by without affording any clue to the mystery ; 
no sufficient data could be obtained whereon to act, until at length 
some significant hints derived from local investigation seemed to 
mark out the spot. ‘This was a strip of land close by Orsova, on 
the frontiers of the Banat, where the rapid Czerna flows into the 
Danube. Intelligent reasoning from the information acquired—to 
which expressions let fall unwittingly by an old neighbour of 
Kossuth’s at Widdin contributed not a littlR—showed that some- 
where on that ground the Hungarian leader must have concealed his 
spoils. At this time Count Coronini was governor of the Banat and 
the Servian wojwodina ; that is to say, it was now the beginning of 
the fifth year from the time of their seizure. A person in the mili- 
tary audit office it was, we believe, who had the good fortune ulti- 
mately to hit upon the right spot. He came to the Count with a 
plan for directing and carrying on the search, which appeared to the 
governor exceedingly clever, and which was eventually crowned with 
complete success. Fresh investigations, too, pointed more than ever 
to the locality already mentioned as being the probable one, as here 
the waters of the Danube frequently overflow the land, and would 
therefore naturally contribute to the preservation of Kossuth’s secret 
by washing out every trace of human labour on its surface. 

In the meanwhile Kossuth endeavoured, through means of the 
press, to have it believed that the much sought-for regalia were in 
his possession. Even the Hungarian authorities pretended to believe 
in the truth ot the reiterated statement, and for a time apparently 
gave up the search. This, however, was only a feint, for persons 
were set to watch the locality closely, and when Kossuth’s agents, 
driven by the unrest of alarm, were seen hovering about the mouth 
of the Czerna in ever-narrowing compass, no doubt with the inten- 
tion of digging up the treasures hidden there and transferring them to 
a place of greater security, the efforts of the searchers were renewed 
with increasing energy. They were convinced that the prize could 
not be far off. Inquiries were resumed, the labour of the spade 
redoubled, till at last, after immense toil and patience, they struck 
the iron chest which contained the national insignia. 

A chapel now marks the spot where this fortunate discovery was 


made. 
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GENTLEMEN AND MANNERS IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


PART II. 


SHEN the olden time of the Saxon and early Norman periods, 
the afternoon was devoted to carousing and listening to the 
minstrel’s song ; though in justice we must add, that this 
was more peculiarly a Saxon custom, and the Normans 
acquired it by contact. We say the afternoon, because it 

must be remembered that the dinner hour was very early, generally at 
10 A.M. 


** Lever & six, diner 4 dix ; 
Souper a six, coucher a dix, 


was the order of the day. In the period of which we are writing, the 
after-dinner amusements were playing at games of different kinds, but 
principally chess, of which they were passionately fond: the Fabliaux 
and romances are full of incidents, and the MSS. of illustrations con- 
nected with chess playing. Henry, son of William I., when on a visit 
to the French Court, won so much at chess from Louis, the son of the 
French sovereign, that in his anger he called Henry the son of a bastard, 
and threw the men in his face; when Henry took up the board and 
struck him a severe blow on the head with it, and would have despatched 
him on the spot if he had not been restrained. It was taught to 
children as a part of their education. Pepin, Count Thibaut, all the 
knights and ladies, were inveterately fond of it: Charlemagne once 
staked his kingdom upon a game ; and losing, was obliged to compro- 
mise by giving a city to the winner. And Witkynd, the Saxon King, 
receiving the news of Charlemagne’s advance against him whilst he was 
playing chess, in his rage broke the board in pieces. Then cards came 
into vogue, and displaced a great deal of chess playing. Mr. Thos. 
Wright gives the following account of their origin. They were brought 
from the East; an Italian writer of the 15th century says, that in the 
year 1379 the game of cards was brought to Viterbo from the Saracens, 
and called “naib” (now in Spanish “naipes”); but that they were 
known in the West of Europe at an earlier date, he shows from a MS. 
in the British Museum, written about 1330 (MSS. Addit. 12. 228. fo. 13), 
which represents a party playing at cards.* The first historic mention 
made of them is when they were procured to amuse the shattered intel- 
lects of Charles VI. of France, in 1393. 

We have already mentioned the bowers or sleeping apartments. To 
this we may add, that the bed was looked upon as a most valuable and 
important article ; was ostentatiously bequeathed in wills even down to 
the time of Shakespere, whose only bequest to his wife was his “ second 
best bed, with the furniture.” In the romance of “ Arthur,” written in 
the time of Edward II., there is a description of a gorgeous bedstead, 
the “utter brasses ” of which were of green jasper, with bars of gold set 
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with precious stones, and the “crampons” of fine silver bordered with 
gold ; the posts were of ivory, with pommels of coral, and with staves 
closed in buckram covered with crimson satin ; the sheets were of silk, 
with a rich covering of ermine. It was a custom prevalent all through 
the Middle Ages to sleep in bed quite naked: in nearly all the MSS. 
where such scenes are represented, it can be seen that the subjects are 
naked. Innumerable allusions are made to it in histories and poetry. 
St. Bernard alludes to it in a letter to his nephew, where he speaks of 
one being surprised “ naked in bed.” 

In a very curious MS. of the 15th century,” being a life of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, written by John Rous, his chaplain, 
there is a plate at the beginning, of his birth, by which it may be 
seen that the mother is quite naked; and another at the end where 
extreme unction is administered to him at death, where he himself is 
also naked. In the same MS., the baptism scene proves the fact that it 
was customary to baptise infants, if they were strong enough, by dipping 
them quite naked into the font: the bishop is represented in the act of 
doing so in this instance. Another feature of the bedroom was that it 
was a favourite place for conversation. It was quite consistent with 
propriety for a lady to receive a gentleman alone in her bedroom. 
Many illustrations in proof are to be found in illustrated MSS. and inci- 
dents recorded in tales and history. It is a common occurrence in the 
fabliaux of the period for a knight to call on a lady and be received by 
her in her chamber ; and whilst we are in this department we may 
whisper, ex parenthése, that stays were first used by Norman ladies in 
the 12th century. 

In later times the beds were surrounded by rich silken carpets. 
The first carpet laid down in England, however, nearly caused an insur- 
rection amongst the people. The incident is recorded in Matthew Paris’ 
“ Historia Major.” ‘The Bishop Elect of Toledo came to London, and 
the king, knowing the disposition of the people towards the Spaniards at 
that time, ordered that nothing should be done to offend him, but 
that he should be received with honour. He is described as a young 
man, who wore on his forefinger a ring, which he displayed as he gave 
the people his benediction. 

They were getting gradually tired of the luxury of the king and his 
Spanish wife and her Spanish favourite, and were in no good humour to 
teceive this visitor ; which dislike was increased when they heard that 
the apartments prepared for him in the New Temple were, according to 
the Spanish custom, decorated with tapestry, curtains, and even the floor 
carpeted! He entered London, as Matthew Paris says, very sarcasti- 
cally, with a “ vulgar and disorderly retinue, with very few palfreys, but a 
great many mules.” The people, in spite of the king’s injunction, heaped 
insults upon them, reproaching them with luxury and drunkenness.° 
Then, shortly afterwards, Edward entered London with his queen in 
State, to take part in some religious ceremonies ; and it was rumoured 
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that she had had her chamber adorned and carpeted like him of Toledo, 
whose example she followed. The people illuminated the town, formed 
processions, and turned out in their best clothes; but the carpet 
weighed heavily upon their souls, so that this superfluous luxury excited 
grimaces and laughter amongst the people, and grave and circumspect 
persons, pondering on what was to come of it all, “heaved deep sighs 
from the bottom of their hearts,” “ut fastus superfluitas in populo 
sannas moveret et cachinnos. Graves autem persone et viri circumspecti 
futuros casus ponderantes ex imo cordis profunda traxere suspiria !” 

Passages are often to be found in the Latin historians which throw great 
light upon life and manners, and even upon utensils in use. In the 
year 1181, Matthew Paris records that a certain Roger, Archbishop 
of York, died. During his lifetime he had procured from Pope 
Alexander the privilege of confiscating to the Church the goods of 
any priest who might die in his diocese having bequeathed them 
by will to his friends. But when the Archbishop died they turned 
his law upon himself, and all his valuables were confiscated. In 
the inventory we read of eleven thousand pounds weight of silver, and 
three hundred of gold, golden cups, and seven of silver, three silver 
salt-cellars, forty spoons, eight silver dishes, and other articles. 

In the reign of Henry III. a change came over the fashions of the 
head-dress of ladies. Formerly the hair had been braided and plaited, 
now it was rolled up in a mass behind, and enclosed in a net of gold, 
silver, or silk thread, and over this they wore either a veil, or more 
frequently a round hat or cap. From the representations in the MSS. it 
was precisely the fashion in vogue amongst our own ladies a year or two 
ago, when wearing the hair at the back of the head, gathered up in a 
net, they finished the head-dress with a little round hat, which received 
a very vulgar appellation ; and though we do not profess to be chrono- 
logically correct in the variations of fashion, we think it was only dis- 
placed by the present massive, visible chignon, and minute, invisible 
bonnet. Long trains were also the mode in this period, and are severely 
satirised by the poets and monkish historians, who compare their wearers 
to “pies and peacocks, having long tails that trail in the dirt.” We shall 
add the testimony of a sour old monk of Glastonbury, one “ Dowglass,” 
who wrote some chronicles of England. From the tirade of this old 
satirist we shall get a good view of the state of fashions at the opening 
of the 14th century, when the ladies adopted a curious remedy for the 
want of crinoline. ‘The Englishmen hawnted so moche unto the folye 
of straungers that every yere they chaunged them in divers schappes and 
disguisinges of clotheing, now longe, now large, now wide, now straight, 
and every day clotheings new and destitute and desert from all honestie 
of old arraye and good usage; and another time to short clothes 
and so straightwaisted with full sleeves, tippets of surcoats and hoods 
over long and large, all too jagged and knit on every side, all too 
flattered and also buttoned, that they were more like to tormentors and 
devils in their clotheing, and also in their shoeing and other arraye, than 
they seemed to be like men. And that wymmenne were more nicely 
arrayed and passed the menne in alle manner of araies and curious 
clothing, for thei werede such strete clothes that they had long fox-tailes 
sewed withynne their garments to hold them forthe! the which disguisingges 
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and pride afterwarde brought forthe and causedde many mischiefs and 
myshappes that hapned in the reme of Englond.”* 

In walking with a lady, the fashion was to take her hand, or still more 
elegantly her finger only. This was the custom of the Court of Bur- 
gundy, the model of good manners. : 

The repertoire of etiquette for young ladies, however, is in the work 
of Robert of Blois, called the “ Chastiement des Dames,” which we will 
now examine. The object of the work is first stated—to teach ladies 
how to deport themselves in their going and coming, in their silence and 
talk :— 

** Por ce vueil-je cortoisement 
Enseigner les dames comment 
Elles se doivent contenir, 

En lor aller, en lor venir, 
En lor tésir, en lor parler, 
Se doivent moult amésurer.” 


The first injunction, strange to say, is against that excessive volubility 
of speech which, as ill-natured people say, is a characteristic of the sex. 
A lady who labours under the absolute necessity of incessantly talking, he 
says, is often blamed ; she should, therefore, moderate her conversation, 
as too great volubility is a mark of bad training :— 


** C’on dist quant dame trop parole 
Aprise est de mauvaise escole : 
Si ne puet faillir que ne die 
Tel parleresse, tel folie 
Dont ele est de plusors blasmée, 
Por ce doit estre amésurée ; 
Chascune dame de parler 
Qu’ele ne se face blasmer.” 


Still the opposite fault should be avoided: she should not be silent, 
but make herself agreeable and entertain people :— 


‘* Et d’autrui part le trop tésir (se taire) 
Ne revient pas molt a plésir ; 
Quar moult en fait mains 4 proisier 
Qui ne set la gent aresnier.’ 


When she goes to church or elsewhere she is not to “trot” or run, 
but to walk steadily, not in front of, but with, her company, because 
trotting and running does not become young ladies ; also not to look 
about her on all sides, but to look straight before her, and to salute 
graciously anyone she may meet, which does not cost much, and is 
gratifying to others :— 


** S’au moustier alez ou aillors, 
Gardez vous de trot ou del cors ; 
Toute droite tout le biau pas 
Trop devant vostre compaignie, 
C’on le tendrait 4 vilonie. 

En vostre cuer poez pensser, 
Que le corre ne le troter, 
A dame ja bien ne serra. 
Si ne musez ne ga ne la, 
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Tout droit devant vous regardez : 
Chascun que vous encontrerez 
Saluez debonerement, 

Ce ne vous couste pas graument, 
Et moult en est tenuz plus chiers, 
C’il qui salue volontiers.” 


Always to address poor people civilly, for no better example can be 
set them by gentle people than that of humility :— 


** Ne desprisiez pas povre gent, 
Mes aresniez les doucement ; 
Nostre sires lor set bon gré, 
Quant on lor monstre humilité.” 


Not to allow any one to kiss her, except the one to whom she is all in 
all ; to him she must be as obedient as the monk to his abbot :— 


‘* Aprés, vous di que de sa bouche 
Nus hom 4 la vostre ne touche, 
Fors c’il & cui vous estes toute, 

* * * * 


Qant il voudra bien li soufrez, 
Qu’ obedience li devez, 
Se com li Moine 4 lor Abé.” 


She ought not to look at a gentleman much, unless he be her lover, 
because it often creates a false impression in the mind of the person so 
regarded that she is in love with him :— 


** Sovent regardez ne devez 
Nul home se vous ne I’avez 
Por droite amor, cestui deffens, 
Retenez bien c’est moult granz sens 
De son regart amésurer 
Que tout li trop font 4 blasmer. 
Quant dames regardent sovent 
Aucun, et c’il garde se prent, 
Tantot en chiet en male error, 
Qu’il croit que ce soit par amor.” 


If any one should fall in love with her, she ought not to boast of it to 
others ; she ought not to allow herself to be won too easily, which is a 
common occurrence ; because men are apt to value less what they win 
with ease. We shall find as we proceed that this old monk had a sur- 
prising knowledge of the female heart. 


‘* S’aucuns de vostre amor vous prie, 
Gardez ne vous en vantez mie ; 
C’est vilonie de vanter. 

* * * 
Ne sevent dames qu’eles font, 
Qui n’aime moult celéement, 
C’on le voie avenir sovent ; 


C’on prise tel chose petit 
Qui puis plest moult et abelist.” 


The young lady is cautioned against receiving presents from anyone 
of the other sex but her own relations. She should not give way to a 
love of disputation, which always leads to anger, and a woman is never 
beautiful in anger. One must not swear :-— 
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‘* Aprés, vous di-je de jurer, 
Dames, vous devez moult garder.” 


She must also avoid drinking and eating too much, as there is nothing 
so disgraceful in a woman as gluttony :— ’ 


** Por ce vous vueil moult chastoir 
De sorboivre, de sormengier, 
En dame ne sai vilonie 
Nule plus grant que gloutrenie.” 


Above all this she must avoid drinking to excess, for courtesy, beauty, 
knowledge, are all lost to a woman who is intoxicated. It is evident 
from old MSS, that this vice was very common amongst women in the 
13th century. There are many representations of women assembled 
together at taverns to drink and converse. In an illustration of the 
Book of Genesis, Noah is represented as searching after his wife, and 
finding her with a lot of other women drinking in a tavern, he drags her 
forth to the Ark lying in the distance. So in the “ Chastiement des 
Dames” this vice is emphatically denounced :— 


** Cortoisie, biauté, savoir 
Ne puet dame yvre en soi avoir, ' 
Trestuit li bien® qui sont en li, 
Quant ele est yvre, sont peri. 
* * * * 


Fi! de la dame qui s’enyvre, 
Ele n’est pas digne de vivre.” 


After a caution against exposing her neck or bosom in her attire, he 
adds, however, that a pretty face can never to be hid too little, nor an 
ugly one too much: 


** Ne cele ne tenez por sage 
Qui trop encore son biau visage. 
En toutes fames li biau vis 
Est li plus plésanz. ce m’est vis. 
* * * 


Jaunes, gornaises, rémussées, 
Doivent estre bien estoupées.” 


If not handsome, she should put her hand before her mouth when she 
laughs :— 
‘* Se vous avez mal plesant vis, 
Sanz blasme vostre main poez, 
Metre devant quant vous riez.”” 


A young lady who is pale, or has not an agreeable odour, should break- 
fast early, as it is calculated to heighten the colour :— 


** Dame qui a pale color, 
Ou qui n’a mie bon odor, 
Se doit par matin desjuner ; 
Vins bons fet moult bien colorer : 
Et qui bien mengie et bien boit, 
Meillor color avoir en doit.” 
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For the latter evil mentioned above, he suggests a remedy :— 


** Vous qui mauvese odor avez 
D’anis de fenoil de commin 
Vous desjunez sovent matin.” 


A series of precepts are then given as to behaviour in church ; she is 
to be very particular, because there are many people present who will 
note her actions, and speak of her accordingly. She should kneel 
devoutly, and not laugh nor talk ; she should not let her eyes wander, 
for she whose eyes are restless has an unstable heart :— 


*€ Qui que les iex a trop musables, 
L’en dit li cuers n’est mie estables.” 


When the Mass is over, and the benediction pronounced, she should 
allow the crowd to go out, then bow to the altar, and if she has company, 
wait for them, allow them to go first, and then follow :— 
wg 22d + oe, Cee 
Toutes les dames qu’a honor béent 
Et toutes vilonies héent.” 
If she sings well she should do so, for a good singer is acceptable in 
time and place ; but she miust not sing too often, because that spoils the 
best singing, and people tire of it. 
** Se vous avez bon estrument 
De chanter, chantez hautement- 
Biaus chanter en leu et en tains 
Est une chose moult plesanz. 
Mes sachiez que par trop chanter 
Peut l’en bien biau chant aviler ; 


Por ce le dient mainte gent 
Biaus chanters anuie sovent.” 


And if when in society any one should ask her to sing, she ought to 
do so without being pressed. 
** Se vous estes en compagnie 
De gent de pris et l’en vous prie 
De chanter, nel’ devez lessier.” 


She should keep her hands clean, and pare her nails that they may 
not grow beyond the finger-points ; for negligence is bad, and cleanliness 
better than beauty spoiled by neglect. 


** Vos mains moult netement gardez, 
Sovent les ongles recopez, 
Ne doivent pas la char passer, 
C’ordure n’i puist amasser. 
A dame malement avient 
Quant ell nete ne se tient : 
Avenandise et netéez 
Vaut moult miex que gaste biautez.” 


A strange injunction follows to the effect that when she was passing an- 
other person’s house she should not look in nor pry about, because 
people often do things in their houses that they do not wish anyone to 
see ; consequently if she went in, it would be always advisable to cough 
to give notice of her approach. 
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** Toutes les fois que vous passez 
Devant autrui méson, gardez 
Que ja por regarder leenz 
Ne vous arestez ; n’est pas senz 
Ne cortoisie de baer 
Qu’ autrui meson, ne muser : 
Tel chose fet aucuns sovent 
En son ostel privéement, 

Qu’il ne voudroit pas c’on véist 
S’aucun devant son huis venist. 
E se vous entrer i volez, 

E l’entrée vous esstoussez, 

Si c’on sache vostre venir 

Par parler ou par estoussir.” 


The rest of the poem consists of instruction in the art of making 
love: she is not to accept a lover too quickly, but to keep him in 
suspense for some time, to test his sincerity. A form of proposition is 
then given, and a model reply to be used by the lady follows, which 
convinces us that if the monk Robert of Blois had been a lady he would 
have made a most accomplished coquette. The physical indications of 
love in the male heart are thus sketched in the concluding lines of the 
poem :— 

‘* C’est soupirer et braillier, 
Petit dormir et moult veillier, 
Sanz froidure sentir, trembler 
Et sanz trop chaut avoir suer, 
Mengier petit et boivre mains, 
Estendre, pleindre et estre sains ; 
Descolorer et amaigrir, 
Et mas et pales devenir ; 
Et tout ce vient de trop pensser, 
Si ne s’en puet—l’en saoueir.” 


We must conclude this paper with a few remarks upon the general 
aspect of life at the time. Under the Saxons the hospitality of the 
householders to strangers was unbounded ; to refuse refreshment and 
shelter to an applicant was sufficient to brand any man with disgrace ; 
it was a violation of national honour and religious duty ; every man had 
a right to the night’s shelter ; even the old ruined Roman villas by the 
roadsides were by the Saxons repaired and fitted up with conveniences 
for lodging where any traveller might take up his quarters for the night, 
a bare shelter simply, from which it received the name of “ ceald-here- 
berga,” retained now in the language as “cold-harbour.” But as the 
14th century opened and towns were growing up, the general hospitality 
of the country was modified, and the professional lodging house, that 
concomitant of an advancing civilisation, sprung up, the embryo of the 
modern “ hotel.” 

As the barons and knights passed through the towns, the citizens 
accommodated them, but at a regulated charge. It then became custo- 
mary for a baron or a knight, if treated well, to stop regularly at the same 
house, whose owner then put up the arms of his patron outside his 
house, which gave rise to the use of heraldic inn-signboards. 

The 13th century was a struggle for a revival of Saxon life, which in 
the 14th was crowned with success. At the opening of the former the 
Church, the State, and the people were sinking into a sad state of 
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corruption. From the letters of Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of London, 
we can get a vivid picture of the times. He says :—“ Our soldiers now- 
a-days are nourished in delicacies, and give themselves up to sensual 
pleasures. If they are going on an expedition the baggage horses are 
laden with wine not iron, with cheeses not lances, with bladders not 
swords, with spits not spears. They carry shields capitally gilt, but they 
bring them back without a scratch, When they return they set to at a 
drinking bout.” The administration of justice was no better. “ Your 
justices, who are sent to check other men’s faults, have a great many of 
their own. They hide other men’s crimes, from favour or fear, or relation- 
ship or for money. The numberless officers of the sheriffs satisfy their 
own rapacity by plundering the poor, and laying plots for the foolish; they 
exult in evil, are quite pleased when they have done wrong, and fatten 
on the tears of widows, the starvation of orphans, the nakedness of the 
poor. They are the king’s bloodsuckers, always thirsty, and drinking 
other people’s blood.” 

He does not spare his own order, and first exposes the bishops’ 
officials : 

“ The whole object of the officials is in the bishop’s stead to shear, 
cheat, and flay the wretched sheep committed to his charge . . . Thus 
the bishop with a long arm, as it were, takes other men’s goods, and 
avoiding accusation himself, lets disgrace fall on his officials. “ Thus 
bishops, as it were under the shadow and presence of justice in her 
robes of office, oppress their subjects, burden the churches, violently 
seize other persons’ revenues, look to bribes, but pay no regard to the 
orphan and widow. They (the officials) seek delicate and luxurious food ; 
they are generous with other people’s money, but stingy of their own; 
they are word-catchers, syllable-catchers, and money-catchers too. They 
interpret the laws at their pleasure: sometimes admit them, sometimes 
reject them. They break agreements, nourish strife, conceal fornication, 
defer marriages, cherish adulteries, penetrate houses and lead away silly 
women ; they take away the characters of the innocent, and protect the 
guilty. In a word, they sell themselves to the devil.” 

He writes a letter also to Reginald, Archdeacon of Salisbury, reprov- 
ing him for his fondness for hawking, and tells him that “a hair shirt 
and a hawk, mortifying the flesh and jollity, do not suit well together... 
Give up your birds, and betake yourself to your books.” 

Then another letter is sent to the poor archdeacon, reproaching him 
with getting fat: 

“If I write to you in a style of greater harshness than is usual, I am 
led to do so by your insolence and that ill-conduct which arises from 
your fat..... You are really bent on the destruction of your soul, 
and have called your belly in as an ally to the plot. The gluttony which 
seeks to devour everything, under the notion of good living, is really 
bringing death to your soul. However, the enormous growth of your 
belly I could bear, if it was not likely to ruin your property by making 
you perfectly careless about it. Remember that your houses are imitat- 
ing you, and your walls are swelling into belly like yourself. . . . Now 
if you had fasted yourself you could have relieved the fasting poor, as 
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well as have provided better for yourself, and your houses would not 
have been ruined by that pit of a belly, that Scylla-like whirlpool of a 
gullet of yours. Truly, besides the loss of your soul, I am especially 
annoyed at finding that your houses let in the wind and rain, that they 
are open to the bats, that they are quite deserted and have neither locks, 
doors, nor windows. You might still restore them to their glory if you 
could but restrain your whirlpool of a throat, and the deadly gluttony of 
your belly.” : ; 

Hunting appears to ‘have been a besetting sin of the clergy just as it 
was under the Saxons; and Peter writes to the Bishop of Rochester, 
an old man, eighty years of age, to reprove him for his love of sport : 

“T wish you to know that the Pope has heard that you take no care 
of your diocese, and pay no regard to the dignity of your office, but 
give up your whole life to a pack of hounds, and that age has not pro- 
duced any moderation in you. The Pope and the cardinals would have 
published a very sharp sentence on you, but they desired the legate, 
who is coming immediately, both to enquire and to execute the sentence. 
My father! a man of eighty ought to have nothing to say to such matters, 
and much less a bishop. Youth would not be an excuse for your con- 
duct. We find that Pope Nicholas suspended and excommunicated 
Bishop Lanfred, young as he was, for his hunting. Look to the whole 
series of holy Fathers from the beginning of the world. Come to the 
Patriarchs ; approach the generals, descend to the judges ; look to the 
lives of holy kings and priests, and see if any of them was given to 
hunting. ‘I have read of holy fishermen,’ says Jerome, ‘ but never of 
a holy huntsman !’ ”s 

This Peter of London was a terrible friend, and a still more terrible 
enemy. If anyone did anything wrong, no matter if he were bishop, 
noble, or king, hé was sure to receive a long letter from this caustic Arch- 
deacon of London, and sometimes couched in no gentle terms. 

It is quite clear that at the opening of the 14th century the king, the 
nobles, the priests, and nearly the whole community had sunk into the 
deepest corruption ; but the elements of a great change were silently 
gathering together in the social economy of the country. We have 
already remarked that it was a struggle between two races for the 
mastery. For along time the Saxons had been crushed and trampled 
under foot, the language despised and forbidden ; to all appearance the 
race had been totally exterminated, when gradually, as though by a 
resuscitation from the tomb, the elements of the old race, life, and speech 
reappeared ; the new tongue then consolidating itself was thoroughly 
based upon the Saxon idiom ; that was the first victory. Then Saxon 
names began once more to appear in the foremost ranks; Saxon 
customs were revived, and fastened themselves upon the people. Things 
gradually mounted to a crisis, the ecclesiastical corruptions were only 
equalled by those of the State. In vain had the mendicant orders 
laboured to purge the Church by a great reformation ; they became alike 
contaminated, and sunk under the influence of the evils they professed 
to cure. 

The revival of the Saxon life followed when the cry was raised for 
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liberty and light. Wickliffe’s translation of the Bible stamped the 
Saxon element indelibly upon the language, and the events which 
ensued brought out all the characteristics of the Saxon race. 

As it were at the sound of the trumpet the dead arose ; it was the 
resurrection of an extinct life, the resuscitation of a race which had 
been subdued, persecuted, crushed, and to all appearances exterminated, 
but rose again to take a prominent part in the revolution of thought, 
belief, and living, which was just beginning in the country ;—to be the 
founder of a new civilisation, purged of superstition and emancipated 
from tyranny, and of a new language, which has spread like the race over 
the world, and is to be heard in every clime. So that we instinctively 
reject the thought that such a life, which has already existed, has already 
passed through the valley of the shadow of Death, and has been once 
more resuscitated to a wide-spread dominion, can ever again die out or 
cease to exist in the unfolded destinies of the world. 


O’DELL TRAVERS HILL, F.R.G.S. 


———0 206 05 


THE STORY OF THE DIAMOND NECK- 
LACE.* 


HIS new work on an old subject can scarcely fail to be 
welcome to readers who have no opportunity of forming 
their own opinions of the Diamond Necklace cause céltbre, 
either from the innumerable sets of last century French 
mémoires which allude to it, or from judicial and other 

original—published and unpublished—records of it. Readers generally, 
and especially English lady readers, are glad to imbibe an admixture of 
instruction with their amusement, and if rare be the privilege to feel 
one’s self pleasantly taught, Mr. Vizetelly’s work will be prized accord- 
ingly ; for its dramatis persone of King, Queen, Cardinal, Charlatan, and 
intrigante (the last eventually overtaken by poetic justice in the form of 
bailiffs, from whom to escape she jumps out of a window and kills 
herself), can leave nothing further to be desired in either a sensational, 
historical, or didactic point of view. Many English family folks very 
properly object to the perusal of French novels ; but those who have 
refrained from reading that called “The Queen’s Necklace,” by 
Alexandre Dumas the elder, have lost nothing by their abstinence, now 
that Mr. Vizetelly’s much more true and not less exciting version of the 
same story is placed before them; nor does the animated style of 
the English historian in this case suffer by comparison with that of 
the veteran French romancier. We may presume, therefore, that both 
the matter and the manner of the work before us will render it a popular 
favourite; but for purely critical purposes it can scarcely be recom- 





* ‘©The Story of the Diamond Necklace.” By Henry Vizetelly. 2 vols. London: 
Tinsley, Brothers. 1867. 
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mended until its author has subjected it in a future edition to some few 
amendments and retrenchments. 

In the opinign of all judges free from political or polemic prejudice, 
Queen Marie Antoinette has long since been exonerated from the charge 
of having fraudulently possessed herself of the celebrated Diamond 
Necklace (originally made for Madame du Barri by order of Louis XV.), 
of which the Court jewellers, Boehmer and Bassange, were robbed, in 
1785, through the agency of Cardinal de Rohan, the too ready dupe of the 
infamous Madame de la Motte and the patron of her accomplice, 
Cagliostro. The letters purporting to be signed by the Queen, and 
authorising the jewellers to deliver the said necklace into the hands of 
the Cardinal, were proved to be forgeries, when at her Majesty’s own 
express desire, his Eminence was cross-examined by the King in her 
presence. It was then and afterwards proved beyond dispute that the 
Queen had had no share whatever in the vile conspiracy by which the 
robbery had been effected, and that she had never in her life been in 
the company of the adventuress, Madame de la Motte, who claimed to 
be descended from the line of Valois. But, although no rational person 
studying the authenticated and contemporary records of the affair, can 
fail to acquit the Queen of the charges involved in it against her, the 
summing up of the scattered evidence and collateral circumstances in 
favour of her Majesty is none the less masterly on the part of Mr. 
Vizetelly, who displays admirable power of patient and diligent research 
in the performance of his task. 

This fact, however, makes it the more surprising to find him need- 
lessly quoting various apocryphal chronicles in support of his argument. 
Without encumbering his pages by translations from some works which 
have long since been doubtfully regarded or rejected by students, he 
might have proved that, to convict Marie Antoinette in the Diamond 
Necklace scandal, “ not a scintilla of evidence, true or false, has come 
to light... . There is no direct evidence of the Queen having ever 
had the necklace or any diamonds belonging to it.” 

Mr. Vizetelly does not arrive at this conclusion without enabling 
readers to judge for themselves of the conduct of the Queen with regard 
to the story he ably narrates ; but it is to be lamented, that in one of 
the glimpses he would fain give of Marie Antoinette, he has availed 
himself of the Queen’s milliner as a medium. Despite the precedent 
alluded to by, him, Mr. Vizetelly would have done well to avoid the 
“Mémoires” attributed to Madlle. Bertin, especially when they refer 
to a scene at which she could not possibly have been present, and 
which represents the Queen’s behaviour preposterously at variance with 
the dignity proverbially ascribed to her Majesty’s demeanour on state 
occasions, and essential for her to maintain according to the etiquette 
of a diplomatic reception, such as that to which Madlle. Bertin pre- 
sumes to allude. And it is remarkable to find that, with his capacity 
and opportunity for research, Mr. Vizetelly is frequently content to 
accept the evidence of Madame Campan (quaintly referred to by one 
of his critics, as Madame de Campan, “a sort of lady in waiting to the 
queen”) in preference to that of the Princess de Lamballe, by whose 
energetic fidelity in the affair of the Diamond Necklace, Marie Antoi-° 
nette—from early youth the political victim of Cardinal de Rohan— 
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was vindicated in the opinion of the Pope. The Princess de Lamballe 
declares, in blunt terms, indignantly opposed to the soft Italian tongue, 
in which she habitualiy spoke and wrote, that “the diamonds were 
scattered and shared amongst a horde of tRe most depraved knaves 
that ever made human nature blush for itself.” But, whilst Mr. 
Vizetelly excludes the Princess de Lamballe, and her: published evidence, 
from a fair share in his narrative, it is startling to find him quoting the 
doubtful correspondence, edited by MM. Feuillet de Conches, and 
d’Hunolstein ;—a correspondence which, after giving rise to unsatisfac- 
tory controversy, has been superseded in interest by the more recent and 
authenticated letters of Marie Antoinette, edited by Herr von Arneth, 
and published at Leipzig, in 1866. 

It may also be added that, if desirous of giving his readers a clear 
insight into the crafty character of Cagliostro, Mr. Vizetelly might not 
unprofitably have spent more time in searching further for the autograph 





* Mr. Vizetelly, examining the statements made by M. Louis Blanc with regard to 
this story, says (vol. ii. p. 291) :—‘‘ The Princesse de Lamballe visits the Salpétriére, 
and gives alms to the Superior for the Countess ;” and then, with commendable con- 
scientiousness, Mr. Vizetelly adds: ‘* We are unaware whence M. Louis Blanc 
derived this information. He gives no authority for it.” Some clue to this information 
Mr. Vizetelly may find in the 160th page of a work—published in Paris in 1864—by 
M. de Lescure, entitled ‘‘ La Princesse de Lamballe : Sa Vie—Sa Mort.” But as 
various critical objections may be made to some of the authorities quoted by M. de 
Lescure, Mr. Vizetelly would do much better to judge for himself of the conduct of the 
Princesse de Lamballe in the Diamond Necklace cause célébre, by referring to the 
journal and autobiographical statements of that princess, of which a résumé may be 
found in a work entitled ‘*‘ Mémoires Relatifs 4 la Famille Royale de France,” published 
by Treuttel et Wurtz, Rue de Bourbon, 4 Paris, 1826. It is believed that some 
writers of the present day have ventured to hint a doubt of the authenticity of 
these anonymous Mémoires (originally written in Italian), but the introduction and 
the avertissement du traducteur contained in the edition just named proclaim them 
genuine; and it is especially worthy of notice, asa test of their authenticity, that 
this 1826 edition (French) was issued in Paris en plein jour, and under royal 
authority, when Charles X.—the Count d’Artois of the Diamond Necklace days, who 
well remeanbered the Princesse de Lamballe—was at the Tuileries, and when Madame 
Royale (Duchesse d’Angouléme), daughter and only surviving child of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, was Dauphiness; for she also remembered enough of the 
Princesse de Lamballe to test whether or not these Mémoires concerning her 
were genuine. The social position of the compiler of these Mémoires was also a 
security against fraud. As a child, under the guardianship of the Duke of Norfolk, 
she was placed for her education in a convent, Rue du Bac Faubourg St. Germain, 
where she first met the Princesse de Lamballe, who subsequently adopted her as 
confidential companion and secretary. The private cipher in which the Queen 
and the Princesse de Lamballe corresponded, also published in this work (which, 
if false, would have been declared so by the daughter of Marie Antoinette), is well 
worth notice. The Princesse de Lamballe’s testimony in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace is very important, and as she herself asks, in the work referred to (tome i. p. 
293), ‘‘ Pourquoi MM. Boehmer et Bassange ne vinrent ils pas me trouver quand ils 
virent une piéce non visée par moi, et qui s’écartait 4 ce point des régles établies ?” 
For, be it remembered, that all such letters as those forged in the Queen’s name autho- 
rising such a purchase as that of the diamond necklace ought also to have borne the 
signature of the Princesse de Lamballe, she being Superintendent of her Majesty’s 
Household. It may be further added that in the appendix to a work entitled ‘* Heroes, 
Philosophers, and Courtiers of the Times of Louis XVI.,” published by Hurst and 
Blackett in 1863, and also in vol. ii. of that work, the ‘*Story of the Diamond 
Necklace” is told from French sources, and the reason of Marie Antoinette’s fear 
of Cardinal de Rohan is there stated in a way not perhaps unworthy of the notice of 
Mr. Vizetelly. 
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letters of that arch impostor (some of which, it is believed, are to be at 
this time found in the collection of Egerton MSS., Mus. Brit.), letters 
written in elegant Italian, and in a remarkably clear character, but none 
the less complicated specimens of the use of language in concealing 
thought ; of the charlatan’s faith in his own cunning ; of the corres- 
pondence in cipher (in numbers, &c.) between him and his disciples; 
and of servility to the nobility. 

When Cagliastro first appeared in Paris, under the patronage of 
Cardinal de Rohan, Marie Antoinette at Versailles had been made to 
feel that she could never be popular ; for, as Queen of France, she was 
“the symbol of the sin and misery of a thousand years.” Famine had 
long since ravaged the provinces of France ; and the people of Paris, on 
the eve of revolt, were gasping for excitement. Belief in the super- 
natural had become a new religion with them. Mesmer had already 
persuaded the people of a principle at once subtle and profound, and 
had addressed himself to their love of life ; but Cagliostro appealed to 
their love of gold. Not only did he exceed the marvels of Mesmerism in 
curing the sick, but his patients, stretching out their hands towards him, 
found their palms mysteriously filled with gold. He soon enrolled 
some of the highest of the woddesse as his disciples; whilst the lowest 
members of society—men and women who had nothing to lose and 
everything to gain, amongst whom was the intrigante, Madame de la 
Motte—naturally mustered beneath his banner. 

Cagliostro, as the protégé of Cardinal de Rohan, who had returned to 
Paris after long banishment from Versailles for political offences, was 
favourably regarded by such friends of the Cardinal as were enemies to 
the Queen, for De Rohan had given offence to Marie Antoinette before 
her accession to the throne. Wherefore, when both the Cardinal and 
the Charlatan were punished for their share in the Diamond Necklace 
conspiracy against her Majesty, the so-called friends of the Church 
affected to see nothing in the arrest of the cardinal but an insult offered 
by the Queen to religion, and the people at large regarded the arrest of 
Cagliostro as an act of despotism against their idol, for by the populace 
of Paris he was called ‘the friend of humanity.” In the Bastille, 
Cagliostro wrote the letters above alluded to. On his release he came 
over to England, where he published a manifesto not unworthy of Mr. 
Vizetelly’s attention. 

A fragmentary copy of this manifesto was published, with a portrait 
of its author, in the “ Political Magazine” of 1786. Up to that time 
the boast of Cagliostro was that he never set foot in any country 
but he there found a banker who supplied him with everything he 
wanted ; upon hearing which declaration a contemporary exclaimed, 
“Happy Count Cagliostro! Who can complain of the severity of his 
fate when he has this to boast of? Even many months’ imprisonment 
in the Bastille may be compensated by such good fortune!” But 
Fortune at last turned her back on the charlatan and his crew. It was 
in England that Madame de la Motte, overtaken by justice, killed her- 
self as before mentioned ; and three years afterwards (1794) Cagliostro 
and his occult pretensions perished, it is generally believed, in the 
Castle of St. Angelo at Rome, where he was imprisoned by-- the. 
Inquisition. 

3E2 
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For some other suppositions concerning the last days and end of the 
charlatan count, and for many other points of interest with regard to 
the various actors and agents in the “ Story of the Diamond Necklace,” 
the reader will do well to consult the two illustrated volumes for which 
the world at large has cause to thank Mr. Vizetelly. 


——=006t0e=—— 


NUGE LATINZ.—No. XVI. 
SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 


AT first, the infant, 

—e and puking in the nurse’s arms : 

Then the whining schoolboy, with his 
satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like 
snail 

Unwillingly to school: and then, the 
lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then, a 
soldier ; 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like 
the pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in 


quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth, And then, 
the justice 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age 
shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon ; 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on 


side ; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too 


wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly 
voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, 
ipes 
And’ istles in his sound. Last scene of 
au, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblvion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
eve’ ; 
SHAKESPEARE. | 





INFANTEM vagitu inopi lactantia aventem 
Ubera nutricis blanda loquela fovet : 
Jamque scholam it, gemitus inter lacry- 

masque sequaces, 
Et testudineas ducit eundo moras. 
Mox cantus iterat miseros nocturnus 
amator, 
Et queritur szevas pervigil ante fores : 
Tum plenos numerans maturis viribus 
annos 
Destituit patrium, laudis amore, focum. 
Castra amens sequitur, vitreoque inservit 
honori, 
Lethalis quamquam fulminet ante tubus. 
Tum mira accendit gravitas, ventrisque 
rotundi 
Tardum, mollia agens otia, pascit onus ; 
Laudare antiquos facta, et mores juventz 
Mille per ambages dinumerare juvat. 
Inde iter occiduz carpens declive senectz 
Ora movet tremulis emaciata sonis, 
Delirus tandem et fatuus ; gyrumque recur- 
sum 
Claudit, ut incepto prodiit orbe, Puer. 


W. MARKHAM. 1742." 





* These lines, by an elegant scholar, who afterwards became Archbishop of York, 
are written in the fly-leaf of the edition of Shakspeare which was for many years the 
companion of the Rev. Thomas Ford, of Ch. Ch., Oxford, Vicar of Melton Mowbray, 
and Bampton Lecturer, and a constant contributor to THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
in his day. He was the son of Dr. Ford, accoucheur to Queen Charlotte, and brother 
of Sir Richard Ford, sometime Chief Police Magistrate at Bow-street, and uncle of 
Mr. Richard Ford, the accomplished author of the ‘‘ Handbook of Spain.” 
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CHRONIQUE LATINE DE GUILLAUME 
DE NANGIS.* 


(Concluding Notice.) 


IN our former article » we have endeavoured to give to our readers some 
idea of the valuable Chronicle of Guillaume de Nangis, and of his con- 
tinuators. We purpose now quoting a few extracts from the work, in 
order to show how the old annalists have discussed both French and 
foreign events. It is important to ascertain what amount of credence 
they deserve, and also to point out the great difficulty M. Géraud has 
often had in producing a good text, and in reconciling the contradictions 
which too frequently occur between historians who professed to relate 
the same events. 

One of the most curious paragraphs in the first volume, is the one 
referring to Philip the Fair, king of France :— 


‘*Philippus, rex Franciz, diuturna detentus infirmitate, cujus causa medicis erat 
incognita, non solum ipsis, sed et aliis multis multi stuporis materiam et admirationis 
inducit ; przesertim cum infirmitatis aut mortis periculum nec pulsus ostenderet, nec 

° ” 
urina.”—p. 413. 


This statement about a king so notorious as Philip the Fair, and who 
played so conspicuous a part in the events of his own time, should not 
be taken on its own merits ; but compared with the evidence given by 
contemporary writers. Villani and other annalists say that the king of 
France died of the results of a fall from his horse. Godefroy of Paris 
refers to the same original cause of the monarch’s decease ; but he seems 
inclined to believe that the real secret of his death must be looked for 
elsewhere. The disgraceful peace which he had been obliged to con- 
clude with the Flemings, the death of Pope Clement V., the public 
scandal created by the licentious conduct of his daughters-in-law, and, 
finally, the disasters which the king of England met with—all these 
circumstances were powerful enough to prey upon his mind, and to 
bring about his death. Philip the Fair, to quote the continuator of 
Guillaume de Nangis, “ admirabili nimis et ferventi animo sacramentis 
devote receptis, in confessione vere et catholicz fidei, anno regni sui 
tricesimo, die Veneris, vigilia sancti Andrez apostoli, feliciter spiritum 
reddidit Creatori.” 

If we now seek to complete the narrative of the continuator of Guil- 
Jaume de Nangis by that of Godefroy of Paris, we find that the king 
recited first the A/iserere, and then the in te, Domine, Speravi, gradually 
becoming weaker and weaker as he went on; he breathed his last 
whilst uttering the ix manus tuas, Domine, commendo ; and he had not 
strength enough to give out the two final words, spiritum meum. 

We must notice that neither the continuator of Nangis nor the 





« “Chronique Latine de Guillaume de Nangis, avec ses Continuations,” etc. 
Nouvelle Edition, publi¢e par la Société de l’Histoire de France. Par H. Géraud. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


® See G.M., N.s., vol. iii. p. 218. 
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chronicler of St. Denis pass any eulogium upon Philip the Fair ; they 
are satisfied with a bare statement of his death, and will venture to 
award neither praise nor censure. And no wonder. Dangerous as it 
might have been for the historian to write anything. bordering upon 
blame so far as the king of France was concerned, any expression of 
praise or of mere sympathy would have been still more distasteful, for it 
must have proved in direct opposition to the universal current of public 
opinion. Godefroy of Paris, less cautious or less bound down by the 
conventional usages of the time, does not hesitate to say :— 


** Diex ses péchés si li pardoint ! 
Car po en a qui por li doint, 
Si n’est de son propre lignage ; 
Car en France vint grant damage 
Au temps que le royaume tenoit. 
fe ne sai dont ce li venoit, 

es encore avez l’en se plaint, 

Si est de li ; petit le plaint.” 


That is quite severe enough. We shall, therefore, leave the unfor- 
tunate king, and pass to another interesting period in the chronicle of 
Guillaume de Nangis—we mean the history of the administration of 
Enguerrand de Marigny. It is tolerably certain now that this clever 
financier became the victim of the most odious persecution possible. 
Our continuator says :— 


** Sed et uxor et sorores Enguerranii carceribus mancipantur, et ipse tandem Enguer- 
rannus coram militibus judicatus, communi latronum patibulo Parisiis est suspensus. 
Qui tamen de preedictis maleficis nihil recognovit, nisi quod exactionum ac monet 
mutationum cum aliis, non solus, fuerat in causa. Necaudientiam super purgatione sua 
habuisse potuerat, quamvis eam instantius requisisset, et sibi in principio promissa 
fuisset : unde et ipsius mortis causa, multis non omnino cognita, multam admirationis 
materiam induxit et stuporis.”—pp. 417, 418. 


Astonishment and stupor were certainly not out of place on the part 
of those who endeavoured to discover the causes which had brought 
about the ruin and death of Enguerrand de Marigny. At the same 
time we must not forget what the circumstances were in the midst of 
which that minister rose into power—what interests he served, what 
political party he espoused. Philip the Fair aimed at destroying the 
feudal system, and at binding down the barons to the same law as his 
humblest subjects. He wanted to distribute the burden of the taxes 
equally upon the different orders of the state; in short, he anticipated 
the work performed by Louis XI., Richelieu, and Louis XVI. In this 
arduous task he was aided by Enguerrand de Marigny, who shared the 
lot of all men of foresight, and who was put to death because he had, 
on political economy, views superior to those of all his contemporaries. 
The downfall of Enguerrand de Marigny was a decided triumph for the 
maintainers of feudalism—a triumph which did not, indeed, prove of 
long duration; but which could not be avoided then, because the 
middle classes were scarcely prepared to understand either their rights 
or their duties. 

From the expression coram militibus judicatus, it might perhaps be 
supposed that Enguerrand de Marigny was allowed to appear before a 
duly summoned and constituted tribunal. The reverse, however, was 
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the case, and the powerful enemies of the minister knew better than to 
give him an opportunity of defending his own cause. As early as the 
beginning of the year 1315 his accounts had been, at his urgent request, 
examined, in compliance with an order of the king, by a commission, 
to which the Earl of Valois himself belonged. After the most searching 
scrutiny, every item having been found correct, the board of auditors 
gave a decision, by virtue of which Louis X. signed in council a full, 
solemn, and unqualified discharge of all the moneys which Marigny had 
had to spend on behalf of the crown. The letters patent issued by the 
king on that occasion are still extant, and may be seen published in the 
“ Bibliotheque de I’Ecole des Chartes,” vol. iii. p. 14, and in M. Pierre 
Clément’s “ Trois Drames Historiques, Pitces Justificatives,” No. 5, 
p. 339. The only plan left, therefore, was to bring another charge 
against Marigny, and accordingly he was formally found guilty of having 
attempted to cause the death of the Earl of Valois through the means of 
certain magical incantations. 

Amongst some of the inaccuracies which we have noted in the book 
now under examination, the following one deserves to be mentioned : 
Talking of the war between Charles de Blois and the Earl of Montfort, 
one of the continuators of Guillaume de Nangis says :— 


““Cives Nannetenses . . . . claves portaverunt dicto domino Johanni duci 
Normanniz, reddentes ei civitatem, et promittentes ei obedientiam observare Karolo 
de Blesis et ejus uxori tanquam duci Britanniz. Comes autem Montisfortis, qui 
recesserat ad inferiores partes Britannize, hoc audiens, recessit post uxorem suam ad 
Angliam ”—Vol. ii. pp. 187, 188. 


Now, at the time when the citizens of Nantes delivered the town into 
the hands of the Duke of Normandy, the Earl of Montfort was himself 
a prisoner in the castle belonging to that town. The troops of the duke 
broke open the gates of the fortress, and took possession of Montfort, 
who was conveyed to Paris and shut up in the tower of the Louvre, 
where he remained confined till the year 1345. A paragraph from 
Froissart will serve to correct the statement made by the continuator 
of Nangis :— 


. 


. . The burgesses, seeing their property destroyed both within and without 
the town, and their children and friends thrown into prison, were fearful lest more 
might happen to them; they therefore assembled privately, and in their meetings 
came to a determination to treat in an underhand manner with the lords of France 
about obtaining a peace They entered the city, accompanied by as many as 
they chose, went straight to the castle, broke down the gates, and took the Earl of 
Montfort, whom they carried off to their camp, without injuring house or inhabitant 
in the city.” © 


As for the Countess of Montfort, she was certainly not in England at 
the time. The author of the “Chronique de Flandres,” after saying 
that the Duke of Normandy took Montfort away prisoner, adds: “ Mais 
le duc de Normandie laissa la comtesse, sa femme, dont fut folie ;” and 
Froissart : “The Countess of Montfort was in the city of Rennes when 
she heard of the seizure of her lord.” 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the extreme variety and 
interest which Guillaume de Nangis and his continuators have thrown 





© Froissart, i. 72. Johnes’ Translation. 
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into their chronicles. The cause is no doubt often a painful one, for 
the terrible catastrophes of civil and foreign warfare, the misgovernment 
of princes, and the rebellion of their subjects, furnish the greater part of 
the facts narrated ; but the result is a series of sketches powerfully 
delineated, and the stirring character of which makes us forget the 
latin de cuisine in which they are clothed. We have seen the tragic 
story of Enguerrand de Marigny ; Pierre de la Brosse, Petrus de Brocia, 
receives also his due share of notice, and the cause of his downfall is 
described in a short paragraph :— 


**Quidam cambellanus regis Franciz, Petrus de Brocia dictus, qui apud dominum 
suum et regni principes magnus et honoratus valde diu fuerat, invidia quorumdam contra 
se excitata, Parisiis latronum communi patibulo est suspensus, Cujus causa mortis 
apud vulgus incognita, magnam cunctis qui audierunt admirationem ministravit.”— 


ol. i, pp. 249, 250. 


We may remark here that, in his life of Philip III., Guillaume de 
Nangis gives for the death of Pierre de la Brosse a reason somewhat 
different from the invidia gquorumdam. He accuses him of having tried 
to create a variance between the king and the queen, through imputing 
to her the death of Louis, the eldest son of Philip, by Isabella of 
Arragon. According to our chronicler, the queen purposed also poison- 
ing the other children whom Isabella had borne to Philip, in order to 
make way for her own. This accusation was of the most serious nature, 
and it appears to have been generally believed. In the “ Chronique de 
S. Denis” the fact of the death of Prince Louis is related, and then we 
are told that “celluy Pierre maintenoit et disoit en derriére que ce avoit 
fait la soyne et qu'elle feroit, s'elle povoit, morir les autres, pourceque 
le roiaume péust venir aus enfans qui estoient de son corps.” Whether 
Pierre de la Brosse did really or not attempt to prejudice Philip III. 
against the queen, one thing is certain—namely, that his downfall was 
as sudden as his rise had been, and that he was hung at Montfaucon. 
The students of medizval French literature are acquainted with two 
pieces of poetry, entitled “ La Complainte et le Jeu de Pierre de la 
Broce,” which was published some years ago by M. Achille Jubinal.4 
The following stanza, borrowed from the Comp/ainte, repeats in doggrel 
what most contemporaries regarded as a well authenticated fact :— 


‘* Hé! enfés Loeys, de toi ne me puis tére ; 
En paradis soit t’ame devant Dieu nostre pére. 
Por ta mort diffamai la dame debonére : 
Si est mult bien resons la mengonge compére.” 


OO Oe 


THE Empress of the French, having undertaken the restoration of the Chateaux of 
Malmaison and Petit Trianon, is busy in collecting for that purpose all pictures and 
relics of the Empress Josephine and of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. — Guardian. 





4 Paris: Techener. 1835. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Arban, 


Sin scire labores, 


Queere, age: queerenti pagina nostra patet. 





. (Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 





NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART AT LEEDS IN 1868. 
(Continued from p. 641.) 


1. Mr. UrnsaAn,—Resuming my subject 
of last month, and passing to the subject 
of the arrangement of the works of art, I 
may remark that as the building is of a 
highly picturesque character, it is clearly 
desirable that the system of arrangement 
adopted should harmonise with it, and be 
also of a picturesque nature. Keeping this 
purpose mainly in view, I do not recom- 
mend a rigidly chronological arrangement, 
which, in a temporary collection of works 
of art, appears to me to be comparatively 
useless and out of place, nor yet any 
formal system, but one essentially pictu- 
resque in its main features, in which the 
paintings and sculpture, selected entirely 
for their merit as works of high art, should 
yet be seen to the best advantage. I 
strongly recommend that this principle 
should regulate the choice of subjects to be 
exhibited, and then they may be arranged 
80 as to illustrate the various schools, and, 
as far as may be, the greatest masters as 
of those schools, to each of whom I propose 
to dedicate a single room, or section of a 
gallery, with the portrait of the artist him- 
self, if obtainable, over the entrance, and 
with his drawings and sketches placed in 
juxtaposition when possible. Thus we 
should have rooms illustrative of particu- 
lar painters, but only the most celebrated 
of each country ; such as Holbein for Ger- 
many, Raffaelle for Italy, Velasquez for 
Spain, Rembrandt for Holland, and soon; 
the main principle kept in view being to 
illustrate, as fully as possible, the various 
schools of painting and engraving ; and to 
impress the visitor with a distinct idea of 
the state of the industrial arts at different 
epochs of history, by arranging them into 
periods; the arrangement by order of 
material, such as ivory, glass, earthen- 
ware, &c., being made subsidiary to the 
principal object, which is to afford the 
public a complete and impressive idea of 


the state of the arts generally in each of 
the above-named epochs. 

As regards illuminated manuscripts, of 
which I hope to obtain a valuable collec. 
tion, they will be arranged in each sec- 
tional period, with other works illustrative 
of its ornamental art, until we arrive at 
the later mediseval age, when I propose 
to form them into a separate collection, 
and show how they led up to, influenced 
and moulded the system of oil-painting in 
countries this side of the Alps, especially 
in Germany and Holland. I believe that 
such an arrangement of MSS., important 
as it clearly is for the just appreciation of 
the earliest style of oil-painting amongst 
us, has never hitherto been attempted ; 
and it is at this particular point only that 
a chronological order should be carefully 
observed. A gallery devoted to the exhi- 
bition of drawings and sketches by the 
old masters would form a very important 
feature in the exhibition, and is, more- 
over, necessary to give the public a com- 
plete and satisfactory idea of the genius 
and power of the greatest painters. 

Besides the paintings and drawings by 
old masters of foreign schools of art, I 
recommend the formation of a gallery of 
British painters in oil-colours, to include 
the works of deceased artists only, and 
these, moreover, to be selected with great 
care, the very finest examples of each 
painter only being exhibited: their merit 
as works of art should alone influence 
selection, since it is not intended to give 
a continuous and chronological arrange- 
ment merely, of the English school. A 
section of the exhibition should be dedi- 
cated to works in water-colours ; but these 
again, as with works in oil, only of de- 
ceased artists. Neither in this case is it 
intended to make a chronological or his- 
torical collection, but to select works for 
their artistic value only, the arrangement, 
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as regards the history of the art, being 
made quite subsidiary to this object. I 
also propose to form a collection. of the 
best works by modern foreign painters 
which are obtainable in this country. 
This was very slightly effected at Man- 
chester in 1857. In the present instance, 
owing to the increased value set on such 
works in this country by collectors, we 
may-hope to obtain a very interesting and 
attractive series of paintings illustrative 
of the best artists of France, Germany, 
Belgium, Scandinavia, &c. A collection of 
miniature portraits should also be formed ; 
but I do not recommend any attempt 
at a complete portrait gallery. The space 
required for it would be scarcely at our 
disposal, nor, since our principal object is 
to exhibit works of the finest art only, 
would it be desirable. But I do recom- 
mend the formation of a gallery of North 
country or of “ Yorkshire worthies,” 
which will form a remarkable feature in 
the exhibition, and one which should 
incite other counties to make similar 
collections in their principal towns, form- 
ing part of a public picture gallery on a 
larger scale. 

A section devoted to the exhibition of 
the finest specimens of the engraver’s art 
will form a very valuable addition to the 
exhibition, to contain, where possible, 
engravings from the best paintings in the 
galleries. We may hope to obtain a col- 
lection of line engravings, etchings, mez- 
zotints, &c., such as no other country has 
hitherto been able to bring together for 
public exhibition. The system on which 
this important section of the exhibition 
should be arranged, viz., that of distinct 
epochs, has already been noticed. The 
Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Medieval 
and Renaissance schools of art should be 
kept distinct, and should consist of those 
objects, ranged under their respective 
classes, such as glass, enamel, pottery, 
metal-work, &c.—which are best calcu- 
lated to give a clear impression of the 
various branches of ornamental art during 
each respective period, to the close of the 
18th century. 

As regards sculpture, I recommend 
that it should be kept almost entirely to 
the ground floor, and that it should form 
the principal ornament of the central 
hall. Fine pieces of sculpture against 
the buttresses and a double row forming 
a central avenue, combined with plants 
and flowers, will add materially to the 
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beauty of the hall. Groups and busts 
will, alternately with other ornamental 
objects, greatly aid the effective appear- 
ance of the main staircases and the cor- 
ridors of the central court: the screens 
also of the picture galleries may be ren- 
dered very picturesque by a judicious use 
of smaller works in sculpture. If space 
can be found, I strongly recommend the 
formation of an Oriental museum, to con- 
sist of the finest examples of Arabic, Per- 
sian, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese orna- 
mental art, which are of exquisite design 
and workmanship, and form the best pos- 
sible models as regards taste for our 
manufacturers and designers. 

I consider it indispensable that every 
means should be adopted in order to 
satisfy the owners of works of art that the 
appliances for packing, unpacking, and 
repacking valuable works are as perfect as 
can be; and with this view I recommend 
that a special band of tried and expe- 
rienced men should be organised and 
placed under the charge of a superin- 
tendeut, who shall attend to this duty 
only. I propose, moreover, that the ser- 
vices of M. Chenu, of Paris, who was 
employed at Manchester in 1857, should, 
if possible, be obtained. As regards 
paintings, their removal from one place 
to another, however distant, is attended 
with little more difficulty or risk than 
their removal from room to room, by 
means of the vans so ingeniously contrived 
by the late Captain Fowke, and made 
expressly for this purpose, which are now 
employed at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum for the Paris Exhibition, and which 
do away with all danger from straw, 
cotton wool, or packing of any kind. I 
would also suggest the practicability of 
packing-cases made on the same principle 
as photographer's slide-boxes, padded with 
silk and india-rubber, within which pic- 
tures can be gently inserted, and be safely 
placed for transmission by rail or by 
road. 

As I shall have to visit Paris during the 
Universal Exhibition of the present year, 
in which the fine arts of all countries 
and a retrospective museum of objets 
dart form of a very important character, 
I propose to obtain for exhibition at 
Leeds such works as may be thought de- 
sirable ; but I do not think it advisable 
to expect much or to draw largely from 
that source, or from public galleries in our 
own country more than shall be found 
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absolutely necessary. It is on the libe- 
rality and public spirit of the possessors 
of valuable works of art not generally 
accessible or well known to the people at 
large, that we venture to rely for the 
formation of a gallery and museum of art 
such as shall be of truly national import- 
ance, and thoroughly represent those 
private collections which are of European 
fame amongst connoisseurs in art, and 
which form the peculiar boast of this 
country. 

In other lands the government provides, 
at a great cost to the national treasury, 
for the amusement and instruction of the 
people, by means of noble and extensive 
picture galleries and museums in the 
metropolis, and by grants of money and 
of works of art to the chief towns of de- 
partments. Such is not the practice 
among ourselves ; what government effects 
abroad is done here by the free action of 
private persons. In the present case we rely 
on their public spirit to aid a good cause, 
which greatly needs their aid, viz., the 
spread of a taste for and knowledge of the 
fine arts amongst the whole population 
of these islands. It is in the power of the 
noble and wealthy to delight and instruct 
thousands of their less fortunate fellow 
countrymen, and to afford the entire 
nation a source of pure and elevating 
pleasure, full of instruction to the eye and 
to the mind, which those who provide it 
will themselves be among the first to ap- 
preciate and to enjoy. 

Having thus briefly explained what I 
regard as the best method of carrying out 
the proposal for a national exhibition of 
works of art, to be held in the magnifi- 
cent New Infirmary at Leeds in 1868, I 
cannot do better than remind you and 
your readers of the words of one to whom 
all similar projects have been hitherto 
incalculably indebted, viz., his late Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, who, in his 
address to the Executive Committee of 
the Art-Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
chester in 1857, described that exhibition 
as affording a very gratifying proof, “ not 
only of the wealth and spirit of enterprise 
of this country, but also of a generous 
feeling of mutual confidence and goodwill 
between the different classes of society. 
We behold a feast which the rich and 
noble have set before those to whom for- 
tune has denied the :higher luxuries of 
life, bringing forth from the innermost 
recesses of their private dwellings their 
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choicest and most cherished treasures. 
This is a gratifying sight, and blessed is 
the country in which it is witnessed! 
But not less so is the fact which has 
shown itself in this as in other instances, 
that the great and noble of the land look 
to their sovereign to head and lead them 
in such patriotic undertakings ; and when 
they see that the sovereign has come for- 
ward to give her countenance and assist- 
ance to the work, that they feel it a plea- 
sure to co-operate with her, and not to 
leave her without their support; emulating 
thus, in works of peace, the chivalric 
spirit which animated their forefathers in 
the warlike times of old.” 

In conclusion, I would draw your atten- 
tion to the fact of the special encourage- 
ment of this exhibition by the Queen, who 
has consented to become its patron, as an 
evidence of the importance of the under- 
taking. This, and the energy with which 
it has been taken up by the great families 
of Yorkshire, of which the unexampled 
largeness of the guarantee fund is a 
striking proof, will, I hope, entitle us to 
your valuable aid in promoting the suc- 
cess of the exhibition as a work of national 
importance, and calculated to advance the 
interests of art, and extend a taste for and 
knowledge of its best productions in 
painting and sculpture throughout the 
land. 

We are particularly desirous of pointing 
out that one important result of this ex- 
hibition will be, as we have reason to 
believe, the formation of local galleries of 
painting and sculpture of the kind de- 
scribed in the first part of this letter, 
several public spirited gentlemen at Leeds 
having already subscribed handsome sums 
towards the establishment of a permanent 
gallery in that town. 

The names of the London Committee 
of Advice form a sufficient guarantee that 
the finest works only will be admitted 
into our galleries, and that the greatest 
practical experience will be brought by 
us to bear in their collection and arrange- 
ment. 

Trusting that this good cause may find 
in you a warm advocate, 

I am, &c., 


J. B. Warrtna, 
Chief Commissioner. 
London Offices, 
26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
May, 1867. 
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DEDICATION OF WELLINGBOROUGH PARISH CHURCH. 


2. Mr. Urnsan,—The new church at 
Wellingborough has already gained a 
place in the pages of Taz GentLEman’s 
Magazine (n.8., vol. ii., p. 57). The foun- 
dation stone of this new church, to be de- 
dicated to All Saints, was laid on All 
Saints’ Day last by the Rev. Henry Vivian 
Broughton, M.A., vicar of Welling- 
borough. A curious fact connected with 
this new church, and for which I crave 
space in your columns, is its proposed de- 
dication. The matter is curious, because 
the parish church has borne the name of 
“ All Saints” for at least three hundred 
and fifty years. If the people of Welling- 
borough persist in their determination, 
the parish will have two churches, both 
dedicated to “ All Saints.” 

Tradition respecting the dedication of 
the parish church is divided, the popular 
idea being that it is dedicated to ‘St. 
Luke,” or to “‘ St. Luke and All Saints ;” 
while I, a native of Wellingborough, had 
been taught that the proper name was “ All 
Saints.” I have been at some pains to 
verify the truth of what I believed to be 
correct ; with what result may be read 
below. 

1, Lansdowne MS., 991, f. 342. “Syr 
John Durant Curall of Al/hallows Church 
in Wendlyngborough wherein was the 
chapell of our Lady and the chapell of 
St. Kateryn.” Date, 1517. 

2. Lansd. MS., 991, f. 365. “I Syr 
Thomas Bandwyn...my body to be buryed 
in the ch. yard of Allhallows in Wend- 
lyngburgh.” Date about 1528. 

3. Lansd. MS., 991, f. 408. “ Will of 
John Crosbrough of the parish of All- 
hallows of Wellyngborough...my body to 
be buried in the Church of Allhallows.” 
Date, 1543. : 

4. Lansd. MS., 712, f. 118. “ Welling- 
borough. Hamfordshoe. Al/ Saints.” The 
names, hundreds, and dedications of this 
Ms. were ‘‘collected from the Records 


in the Tower of London, Registers of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishopricks 
of Lincolnshire and Peterborough, MSS, 
in several Librarys [sic.], both Publick 
and Private, as well as the Information 
of the Inhabitants in that County [North- 
ampton] for the use of John Bridges, 
late of Barton Segrave in that County, 
Esqr.” Ib., f. 96. 

5. Lansd. MS., 991, f. 340. A list of 
dedications, &c., in White Kennett’s Col- 
lections contains “ Willingborow Omnium 
Sanctorum.” 

Thus far with manuscript evidence, 
The printed evidence I need not quote, 
I have referred to Willis’s Survey of 
Cathedrals, 1742: Bacon’s Liber Regis, 
1786: Bridges’ History and Antiquities 
of Northamptonshire, 1791; Cole’s His- 
tory of Wellingborough, 1837: and the 
Topographical works of Carlisle, 1808; 
Lewis, 1831; Gorton, 1833; Moule, 1837. 
In the whole of my researches I have 
not found the slightest hint about any 
other dedication of the parish church. As 
will have been seen above, the chapels of 
Our Lady and of St. Katherine are men- 
tioned. The former is still in existence ; 
the latter quite lost sight of, as far as I 
am aware. Two other references to it 
may be given. In 1522, “Thomas Hunt 
of Warketon Preste gave to the Chapell 
of St. Kateryn in Wellyngburgh xiid.” 
Lansd. MS., 991, f. 353. And in 1541, 
John Darnell’s will contains, “Item to 
the Sacrament of St. Kateryn xxd.,” his 
“body to be buryed within the church 
yarde of Wedlyngburgh.” Lansd. MS., 
991, f. 402. 

A further examination of MSS. quoted 
leads me to believe “curall” should be 
“curate,” and “ Bandwyne,” “ Baudwyne.” 

Iam, &c., 
J. Meapows CowPsr. 

Dawington, Faversham, 

May, 1867. 


THE LADY AND THE ROBBERS. 


3. Mr. Ursan,—I have received several 
interesting communications on the subject 
of the curious old cruet-stand, described 
in the letter which you were kind enough 
to insert for me last month. 

My correspondents are all agreed in 
rejecting the story of the lady and the 
robbers, believing it to have been in- 


vented to account for the crest, which is 
simply the family crest of my ancestress, 
Mary Ellis, of Kiddal Hall, and was in 
use long anterior to the time assumed by 
the tradition.—I am, &c., 
Epwarp Harston. 
The Vicarage, Sherborne, 
April 15, 1867. 
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RESTORATION OF BATTLE CHURCH. 


4. Mr. Ursan,—The fine old church of 
St. Mary, Battle, is about to be restored, 
both constructionally and also in its in- 
ternal arrangements, by Mr, Butterfield, 
at an estimated cost of 4000/. Nearly 
3000/. of this sum are already promised, 
and contributions will be thankfully 
received by the Dean of Battle. The 
church consists of a west tower, porch, 
nave with aisles, and chancel, with chapels 


of St. Mary and St. Katherine. It was 
begun in the early part of the 12th 
century, and embraces all periods of 
Gothic architecture. It is now blocked 
up internally with pews, and the entire 
fabric requires immediate attention.—I 
am, &c., 
Macxenziz E. C. Watcorr. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W., 
May 16, 1867. 


THE HENRIES. 


5. Mr. Ursay,—The Reverend Bour- 
chier W. Savile’s able article on the “ Rise 
of the Plantagenets,” does not get rid of 
the dilemma always involved in any 
attempt to apply our recognised rule of 
royal descent to the practice of our Anglo- 
Norman ancestors. We rule that the 
crown shall descend to the next heir of 
the last possessor, and that neither age 
nor sex shall be any bar to such descent : 
their practice was that the next male heir 
of full age should possess the crown. 

If the pretensions of Henry of York to 
the crown of England were a quasi usur- 
pation as against the parliamentary title 
of George III., Edward IV. must have 
usurped the crown~when he deposed 
Henry of Windsor (who reigned by a 
parliamentary title) with this stronger 
point against him, viz.: while Henry of 
York was the direct heir male of James I., 
and George III. was descended from that 
King’s daughter, Henry (VI.) of Windsor 
was the surviving heir male of Edward IIL, 
though the great grandson of his third 
son, while Edward IV. was descended 


from a daughter of the second son of 
Edward III. 

But apart from this dilemma, Mr, 
Savile, when speaking of Henry VIII., 
makes (he will excuse my saying so) a 
gratuitous blunder. He says that Henry 
“could only inherit his father’s usurped 
title.” Now admit, for argument’s sake, 
Henry VII. was an usurper, and remem- 
ber (what was the fact) that he ever 
ignored any claim that he or his sons 
might derive from his marriage with 
Elizabeth of York ; still, whatever claim 
she possessed must have descended to her 
son. She was the eldest daughter of 
Edward [LV., and, even admitting Perkin 
Warbeck to have actually been her brother 
Richard (as some have supposed), both her 
brothers had died previous to the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII.; and his claims to 
the crown, in her right alone, must have 
been superior to those of his competitors, 
the Poles, who were descended from a 
sister of Edward [V.—I am, &c., 

Histoxicus Mus. 

April, 1867. 


THE LOWER TESTIMONIAL. 


6. Mr. Urnsay,—Your readers will be 
sorry to learn that the literary and 
archeological services of Mr. Mark 
Antony Lower, M.A, F.S.A., of Lewes, 
widely known and highly appreciated as 
they have been, have failed, nevertheless, 
to realize for that gentleman anything 
like a commensurate pecuniary return ; 
while at the same time those services 
have been rendered under circumstances 
which have largely and prejudicially 
interfered with his professional vocation 
as a schoolmaster. 

Through a long series of years the 
- Collections of the Sussex Archeological 
Socicty,” now numbering eighteen octavo 


volumes, have testified how important a 
part Mr. Lower has borne in promoting 
the cultivation of archeology in his 
native county ; and his works, published 
independently, sufficiently evince the un- 
flagging assiduity with which he has 
devoted his abilities to the enlargement 
of the knowledge of the public, on topics 
of which his life-long studies have made 
him so competent an exponent; while 
the happy manner in which his informa- 
tion is conveyed, renders his writings as 
entertaining as they are trustworthy. 
Nor are these Mr. Lower’s only claims. 
He is known throughout—indeed, beyond 
—the United Kingdom as a courteous 
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correspondent in matters connected with 
history, genealogy, and archeology, and 
all his communications, manifestly at the 
cost of much time and thought, have 
been made con amore, without considera- 
tions of pecuniary profit. His pencil, 
too, with which he is as much at home 
as with his pen, has always been at the 
disposal—in a like unselfish way—of all 
correspondents. 

It has long been felt and acknowledged 
that Mr. Lower’s great professional sacri- 
fices, no less than his deserts, merit at 
the hands of his friends and admirers 
some substantial recognition, as a mark 
of the esteem in which he and his labours 
are held. The readers of Taz GentTuz- 
man’s Macazine will be glad tolearn that, 
in conjunction with other friends, I am 
endeavouring to raise a fund to be pre- 
’ sented to Mr. Lower in testimony of his 
public services in the direction above in- 
dicated, and their subscription * and hearty 
co-operation in this good work are most 
earnestly solicited. 

I may add that William Harvey, Esq., 
F.S.A., of Lewes, has consented to act 
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as treasurer; and that the secretaries 
(besides myself) are the Rev. W. de St. 
Croix, M.A., of Glynde, Rev. H. Mitchell, 
M.A., of Bosham, J. E. Price, Esq., and 
Henry Campkin, Esq., F.S.A. The sub- 
scriptions already received or promised, 
including those of several of Mr. Lower's 
“old pupils,” amount to nearly 250/., 
and among the subscribers are the Duke 
of Cleveland, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Viscount Gage, Lord Pelham, M.P.; the 
Right Hon. H. B. W. Brand, M.P.; the 
Rev. Sir G. C. Shiffner, Bart.; J. G, 
Dodson, Esq., M.P.; William Tite, Esq., 
M.P.; W.H. Blaauw, Esq., F.S.A.; R. W. 
Blencowe, Esq.; Rev. J. Collingwood 
Bruce, LL.D.; W. L. Christie, Esq.; W. 
Durrant Cooper, Esq., F.S.A.; J. G. 
Blencowe, Esq.; Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide; Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart.; Sir J. 
Bernard Burke; the Right Hon. Stephen 
Cave, M.P.; the Hon. Robert. Curzon; 
Sir 8. D. Scott, Bart.; J. O. Halliwell, 
Esq., F.S.A.; and Evelyn P. Shirley, 
Esq.—I am, &c. 
C. Roaon Sura. 
Strood, Rochester, May, 1867. 


’ ST. MARGARET’S-AT-CLIFFE, DOVER. 


7. Mr. Ursan,—Efforts are now being 
Made to restore the fine old Norman 
church of St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, Dover, 
and the highly interesting character 
of the Norman work revealed by the 
removal of thick coats of whitewash, 
its singular beauty and freshness, will, I 
hope, induce many of your readers to 
send me a small contribution to complete 
that which has been happily commenced. 

The architect of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners describes the church as a most 
remarkably fine specimen of rich Norman 
architecture of the best period. The 
architectural details of the church are 
fully set forth in the “‘ Oxford Glossary of 
Architecture,” Bloxam’s “ Principles of 
Architecture,” “Handbook of English 
Ecclesiology,” King’s “ Munimenta An- 
tiqua,” “'The Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
June, 1808, ‘* Archeologia Cantiana,” 
vol. iv., and also in Ireland’s, Hasted’s, 
and Harris’s “ History of Kent.” 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
already restored the chancel, but the 
windows ought to be filled in with 





* Sytvanus Urpan will gladly forward any 
contributions that may be sent to him for the 
Lower Testimonial. 


stained glass, which would greatly add to 
the beauty of the church, and take off the 
bare appearance of the chancel. A reredos, 
too, is greatly needed, 

The parishioners, after a very great 
effort, have succeeded in putting on a 
new roof to the nave, re-building entirely 
the south aisle, inserting windows of a 
proper character, and repairing the clere- 
story. This part of the restoration has 
cost close upon 7001. 

A further sum of at least 7001. is 
required to re-seat the church, and com- 
plete the work of restoring the fabric. 
The vicar is most anxious to restore this 
year the north aisle, now in the last stage 
of decay, with its roof freely admitting 
the rain; to throw open the tower, with 
its magnificent Norman arch, at present 
blocked up with a whitewashed screen 
and organ gallery, and to restore the porch, 
which contains a most perfect specimen 
of Norman work,—cabling, &c., exqui- 
sitely carved and very perfect. 

The obtaining of this sum is a very 
difficult matter in a small and somewhat 
isolated place like St. Margaret's. The 
parishioners having done all in their 
power, the vicar is at last compelled to 
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seek for aid out of the parish, and from 
those whose interest in the preservation 
of the memorials of the piety and archi- 
tectural skill of our forefathers is well 
known. 

The restoration of this fine old church 
js a work in which antiquaries generally 
should take great interest. It is supposed 
to date back to the reign of King Stephen, 
and when fully restored will be one of 
the finest Norman (village) churches in 
England. 

Contributions will be most gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the Vicar. 
Among those who have kindly sent con- 
tributions may be mentioned the names 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Hon. Lord Benholme, Viscount 
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Sydney, Right Hon. Earl Granville, Right 
Hon. Earl Stanhope, Right Hon. and 
Rev. the Karl of Abergavenny, the Marquis 
of Conyngham, Hon. Mrs. Talbot, the 
Lords of the Admiralty, the Trinity 
Board, the Canterbury Diocesan Church 
Building Society, the Incorporated Society, 
Sir Brook Bridges, Bart., Sir Walter James, 
Bart., C. Wykeham Martin, Esq., M.P., 
the Ven. Archdeacon Croft, &c., &c. 
Hoping that this appeal may, through 
your courtesy, be the means of increasing 
the above list of names, and completing 
this most interesting work, I am, &c., 


E. C. Luory, M.A. 


St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, Dover, 
May, 1867. 


BRANKS. 


8. Mr. Urnsan,—Your correspondent, 
J. Manuel, speaks of the above as “ Scot- 
tish instruments of ecclesiastical punish- 
ment.” Why exclusively Scottish, and 
ecclesiastical? On the authority of Dr. Wil- 
sononly ? I always understood that the 
brank, or scold’s bridle, was as much an 
English as Scottish instrument, and less 
ecclesiastical than magisterial. Dr. Plot 
(“ History of Staffordshire ”), after stating 
his reason for preferring it to the ducking 
stool (the women used to scold between 
every dip of the stool, and thus defeat 
the ends of justice), says, that “it is put 
on the offender by order of the magis- 
trate.” Tennant, in his “Tour in Scot- 
land, 1772,” confirms the magisterial use 


of it. Dr. Wilson had some grounds for 
stating that the brank was used by eccle- 
siastics in Scotland. Excommunication 
was sometimes superadded; but where 
the brank failed, it was generally found 
that the Church could not do much. 
Glasgow possessed a brank as early as 
1574. Walton-on-Thames had one in 
1633. There are many specimens still to 
be found in England. The subject is an 
interesting one. I wish some of your 
able correspondents would investigate it, 
adding also facts touching ducking stools, 
catchpoles, and stocks,—I am, &c., 


J. F. Fouuer. 


Killeshandra, co. Cavan. 


FLOGGING. 


9. Mr. Urnsan,—In your last number 
Mr. Wright (“A Chapter on Sign- 
Boards”), after mentioning certain ex- 
amples of Roman sign-boards in the 
remains of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
mentions a “boy undergoing flogging as 
an appropriate sign of a schoolmaster.” 

The first masters of grammar schools 
in this country were monks; and I had 
conjectured that flogging as practised in 
our own schools had originated with them, 
and rather asa general discipline to sub- 
due the conceit and animal passions in a 
boy, than as a special punishment for 
particular offences. The axiom upon 
which flogging was inflicted in my own 
recollection that “a boy either did deserve 
it, had deserved it, or would deserve it” 
seems to favour my conjecture, 


There is a well-known anecdote of Dr. 
Parr, who, when his assistant at Norwich 
informed him that a newly-arrived pupil 
was reported to be a Genius, exclaimed : 
“A Genius! Then begin and flog to- 
morrow !” 

The Priests’ Prayer Book, I see, recom- 
mends, as a remedy in habitual tempta- 
tions to sins of lust,—self-inflicted and 
sharp physical suffering. 

A history of flagellation would be a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the habits and ideas of society at different 
periods, and the traditions of our public, 
and other foundation-schools would sup- 
ply many materials,—I am, &c., 


J. H. §. 
The Dawscroft, May, 1867. 
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FAMILY OF RAYNEY OF YORKSHIRE, KENT, &c. 


10. Mr. Ursan,—Wishing to revise 
and correct the pedigree of this family 
as printed in Hunter's “South- Yorkshire,” 
vol. ii. p. 120, I shall feel obliged by the 
communication of facts, or the loan of 
documents, of which any one claiming 


connection, or otherwise interested, may 
be in possession, and with which they may 
be disposed to favour me.—I am, &c., 


CHARLES JACKSON. 
Doncaster. 


USE OF CANDLES BY THE ROMANS. 


11. Mr. Ursay,—With regard to the 
communication in your March number by 
Mr. C. R. Smith (“ Antiquarian Notes,” p. 
359), Iam in a position quite to confirm 
his belief as to candles being used by the 
Romans. When a boy (some thirty-three 
years since), I went with my late father 
to Pateley Bridge, in Yorkshire, near 
which place are extensive lead mines, in 
which my father was interested as a 
shareholder. These mines, some of them 
at least, were without question worked by 
the Romans, as evidenced by various re- 
mains which, from time to time, came to 


light. Mr. Newbold, the then agent of 
one of them, I remember showing us, 
among other curiosities, a candle, the 
wick partly burnt, petrified in stone, 
which he remarked had been used by the 
Roman workers. He placed great value 
upon this, deeming it, as well he might, a 
great rarity. I have had nothing to do 
with mining operations since, but I should 
like to hear if there is another instance 
of a similar relic being found.—I am, &c., 
C. J. Axwistgap, F.S.A. 
Withcall Rectory, Louth, 
May, 1867. 


A CURIOUS MS. 


12. Mr. Ursan,—I send you the follow- 
ing title of a MS., in the hope that some 
of your readers may be able to tell me 
whether the tract has ever been printed. 
It contains, I need not particularise, 
much curious information. The title- 
page runs as follows :— 

“An essay towards the description of 


the North Division of Wiltshire, by me, 
_ John Awbrey of Easton Pierse. 


 Jwenal, Sat. x. 


data sunt ipsis quoque falsa 
sepulchris. 


“ Eccle. 
“ Vanitas vanitatum et oia vanitas. 


“ Ovid, Metamorph. lib. xi. fab. 10. 
“Et — in tumulis sine corpore nomina 
egi: 
Mois etiam saxis nominibusque venit.” 


“ Eccl. i. v. 4. 

**One Generation passeth and another 
generation succeedeth, but the freehold 
(earth) abideth for ever.” 

Iam, &c., 
Wituam H. Buss. 

Oxford, 


HISTORICAL QUERIES. 


138. Mr. Unsan,—In the Mercurius 
Melancholicus, Feb. 5—Feb. 12, 1648, is 
an account of Vice-Admiral Rainborowe 
firing on the Dutch fleet near the Isle of 
Wight. I have not succeeded in finding 
any notice of this event except in the 
above-quoted newspaper; and for reasons 
that are evident to any one who has 
turned over its pages, I am not inclined 
to put much trust in that Mercury’s un- 
supported statement. I shall be very 
much obliged to any one who can give 
me further information on the point. 
The.copy of the Mercurius Melancholicus 
from which I quote is among the Hopeian 


collection of newspapers and essays in 
the Camera Radcliffiana at Oxford. 

In May, 1648, the royalist inhabitants 
of Sandwich and its neighbourhood were 
imposed upon by a scamp who professed 
to be the Prince of Wales. His real 
name was Cornelius Evans Erings or 
Evins. A meagre account of this sham 
prince’s doings may be seen in Boys’ 
“History of Sandwich,” 714, and “ Cla- 
rendon State Papers,” ii. 407. 

I am anxious for references to other 
authorities. Epwarp Pgacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 

May, 1867. 
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By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 





—— Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





Isle of Wight.—In the chancel of Whitwell Church has recently been 
discovered a mural painting of considerable interest. The Rev. R. B. 
Oliver, the Vicar, has very kindly supplied the following descriptive 
notes. 

In the foreground is a group of figures. One, in the habit of a scribe, 
holds a roll in his hand in the attitude of a pleader. The chief per- 
sonage is a king with ermine tippet and dragon-shaped helmet holding 
a drawn scimitar, the back of which is- double curved. By his side 
stands an officer of state with a straight sword drawn, in his hand ; and 
wearing a peculiarly shaped cocked hat with a green feather. Next to 
him stands a black-faced soldier bearing a banner, the sign of which is a 
dragon. Close to him are two other figures, one of whom is partially 
defaced. In the background, at the left-hand corner, is a group of 
angels around a triple crown; a broad red line connects this with the 
head of a figure supposed to be in a recumbent posture, and from the 
expression of the features, about to suffer or suffering martyrdom ; the 
body cannot readily be traced. Also in the background of the group 
of figures there is represented a gateway by the side of a castellated 
hill, and connected with a fortified castle with seven spires. 

At the base of the whole picture is a recumbent figure on what might 
be a gridiron or instrument of torture ; the feet resting against a book, 
and the body cut open as if disembowelled. 

The colouring of the figures is bright ; the faces, though rude, most 
strongly marked and expressive. Dr. Rock, from a copy taken in 
water colours, gave his opinion that the painting was intended for the 
martyrdom of St. Eusebius Emisensis; but the Rev. Philip Hooking is 
inclined to think it represents the martyrdom of St. Vincent, especially 
as St. Vincent was the patron saint of the religious house of Lyra in 
Normandy, with which the manor of Wydcomb, in the parish of Whit- 
well, was connected. The painting cannot be placed higher than the 
15th century. It was covered with thirteen coats of whitewash. The 
last coating, being of a smooth glazed surface, easily removed, and leaving 
the colour quite bright beneath, seems to have been put on for the 
purpose of concealing the drawing. Mr. Oliver has made a very faithful 
copy of this wall-painting in water colours. 


Combly, J. W.—On the northern side of Arreton Down, in a very 
retired dell, and less known than most places in the island, lies Combly 
farm. Backed by down land, and fronting one of the least populated 
and fertile spots, its aspect is somewhat triste and lonely. Upon this 
farm, in several spots, Mr, John Lock, junr., has found the vestiges of 
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Roman buildings, a very significant fact in connection with other dis- 
coveries of a like character made of late years. When Sir Richard 
Worsley published his “ History of the Isle of Wight,” he had not a word 
to print on Roman remains. Now it is ascertained that there is scarcely 
a part of the island where there are not traces of settlements. Very 
recently some Roman urns of large dimensions, but much injured from 
the wet clayey soil in which they were imbedded, were found at Swan- 
more, near Ryde ; and are deposited in the Museum of that town. By 
the untimely death of Mr. Hillier, the island is deprived of its historian, 
whose successor will not easily be found, although he has left abundant 
materials almost ready for the continuation of his “ History and Anti- 
quities of the Isle of Wight.” 


Yorkshire.—The following is the substance of Canon Greenwell’s last 
excavations in tumuli of the Yorkshire Wolds as communicated to Zhe 
Times. They were made on the estates of Sir Charles Legard of Ganton 
Hall. “The first barrow opened was of 94 ft. diameter, and 3 ft. high, 
formed of chalk and clay. At rg ft. S.S.W. of the centre, and one foot 
above natural ground, a burnt body was found to have been inserted, 
the bones being placed in a heap about g in. diameter, and on the west 
side and upon them was an ‘incense cup,’ of the usual type. At the 
centre of the barrow an unburnt body was found on the natural surface, 
laid on the left side, with head to W.N.W. Beneath the shoulder blade 
was a fine large, long, flint scraper, and large native blocks of flint were 
piled around, under and over the body as protection. About 5 ft. 
to the east was the unburnt body of a child, laid on the right side, 
with head to west. All along the back, and partly surrounding and 
covering the bones, were the calcined fragments of another body, which 
had apparently been scattered over the unburnt child. Touching the 
head of the last body was the face of another, laid on its left side, with 
head to E.N.E. The right hand was out from the side at right angles, 
and held the head of another child, the left hand being up to the breast. 
Behind the back of the full-grown body was the detached jaw of a 
young person, no other bones being there. About one foot east of the 
burnt bones was the body of a very young person on the right side, with 
head to the north, and before the face—in fact, touching the teeth— 
was a most beautifully chipped thin flint barbed arrow-head. About 
three yards N.W. of the centre, a body was found on the natural surface, 
of which little save pieces of skull remained. In front of the face was a 
‘cinerary’ urn, or an urn of the shape usually found containing burnt 
bodies. This was a combination of cremation pottery with an inhumed 
body, of which only one instance has before been found, namely, in the 
great tumulus on Langton Wold, Malton, opened in 1865. The whole of 
the bodies in this barrow were contracted or ‘ doubled up,’ and their con- 
dition was bad, from the moisture retained by the clay. A peculiar 
chalk wall ran across the houe east and west, the purpose of which was 
not at all apparent. The second barrow was roo ft. diameter, and 4 ft. 
high, and was formed of sand and clay, with chalk rubble. Just south 
of the centre, on the natural surface, was a burnt body, the bones 
forming a heap of 1} ft. diameter. In the centre was an oval grave, 
formed in the natural rock, 2 ft. 3 in. deep, 4 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
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formed east and west. At the west end of this grave five stake holes 
were found, of which casts were taken in plaster of Paris. ‘These were 
10 in, deep on the average, and showed that the stakes had been of 
wood, and round, but pointed in the modern way, thus showing that the 
Britons had the means of sharpening in a clean angular manner the timber 
stakes used. At the eastern end of this grave or cist were six stake 
holes of a precisely similar kind. At the bottom of the cist was black 
matter, as if of decayed wooden planks, and the same appearances were 
behind the stakes ; indeed, the clay retained impressions of wood. In 
the grave was an unburnt body laid on the right side, the head being to 
the north-west, and quite up to the stakes. The body was doubled up, 
and very decayed. Just in front of the face was a globular-shaped urn, 
on its side, with the mouth to the head of the skeleton. The stake holes 
of the wooden cist averaged about 2} in. in diameter. Among the 
materials of the houe were four round and one long flint scrapers, and 
a flint javelin head, beautifully chipped. The third houe was 40 ft. 
diameter, and 1 ft. high, formed of chalk rubble. Just south of the 
centre was an urn, with much burnt earth around it, and among the 
earth a few very imperfectly burnt bones were scattered. At the centre 
an oval grave was found dug into the chalk, 14 ft. deep and 4 ft. by 3 ft. 
In this was a body, evidently a female, laid on the left side, knees drawn 
up to elbows, and head to W.S.W. The left hand was under the head, 
and the right rested on the knees. Before the face the bone pin of the 
headdress had fallen. In filling up this grave after the burial fragments 
of another burnt body had been mixed with the soil. Generally the 
graves examined have been so wet, and the remains so near the top, 
that the skeletons have been in a wretched state. The skulls, being 
generally protected, are best, and most of them will re-build and show 
type. Investigations are proceeding in barrows which show a mixture 
of late Anglo-Saxon with early British interments, several fine bronze 
fibule and other Anglo-Saxon relics having been met with. Of these 
openings the details are not ready. 

“ Canon Greenwell has likewise excavated the large tumulus so con- 
spicuous on the Duggleby Wold summit, upon the estates of Mr. T. W. 
Rivis, of Newstead House, Malton. The -results have been very 
peculiar. The houe was a very large one, being 28 yards in diameter, 
and 7.ft. high. ‘Ten yards south of the centre a large square grave was 
found, dug into the natural chalk, measuring 5 ft. by 3 ft., and 2 ft. 
deep. The corners were rounded, not angular. So far as could be dis- 
covered, this grave was unused. In line with the centre, but four yards 
south of it, was another unused grave, circular in form, and 2.ft. 6 in. in 
diameter by 1 ft. 6 in. deep. At the centre were three small mounds of 
chalk gravel running east and west, and, taken in relation to the empty 
graves, forming the letter T. These mounds were circular and flat- 
topped, the diameter at the base being 4ft., and on the top 2 ft. 6in., 
and the height 1 ft. 6in. The eastern and western mounds were about 
2 ft. distant from the central one, and had nothing either upon or below 
them. The central mound, however, was covered with a layer of char- 
coal about an inch thick, upon which was a greatly decayed human 
skeleton, Jaid upon the right side in the doubled-up British fashion. The 
head was to the west, and had been protected by four wooden stakes 
3F2 
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driven down about ten inches. The holes in the clay were quite dis- 
tinct, and could be measured. The stakes varied in thickness from 2 in. 
to 14 in. diameter, and had been sharpened by a clean-cutting instru- 
ment. ‘This is only the second time stake holes have been detected. 
Three out of the four stakes were angular. With the body were buried 
one long flint flake, two ‘thumb flints,’ three rubbed sea-pebbles, and 
some flint chippings. ‘These were laid about the hips. On the east of 
the burial, among the soil, were detached potsherds and some stray 
flints, one a scraper. The large mound was composed entirely of layers 
of loamy earth and burnt matter, and was totally devoid of stone. In 
the materials of the mound, carelessly thrown in, were found a finely- 
worked flint-flake knife and other implements of flint.” 


Westminster.—Archdeacon Wordsworth has written to Zhe Times a 
notice of the wall-paintings in the Chapter House, now being brought to 
light under the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott :— 

“ These frescoes, commencing on the left hand, represent a series of 
visions from the Apocalypse of St. John. The subjects of them are 
described in ancient Latin inscriptions. I forward an English transla- 
tion of the two Latin inscriptions which are attached to the frescoes at 
the beginning of the series. These introductory frescoes represent the 
martyrdom in will of St. John at the Latin Gate at Rome, and his sub- 
sequent deportation to the island of Patmos, where he saw the Apoca- 
lypse. Portions of these.two inscriptions are illegible (the cement having 
fallen off from the wall), but I have been enabled to supply the ga"'s 
conjecturally by help of a rare early-printed volume in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, to which I was there introduced by the courtesy of 
the learned librarian, the Rev. H.O. Coxe. If you desire to see a copy 
of the original Latin inscriptions, I will send it ; in the mean time, let 
me subjoin an English translation of them :— 


*** To the most pious Cesar, always Augustus, Domitian, the Proconsul of the Ephe- 
sians, sends greeting. —We notify to your Majesty that a certain man, named John, of 
the nation of the Hebrews, coming into Asia, and preaching Jesus crucified, has 
affirmed him to be the true God and the Son of God ; and he is abolishing the worship 
of our invincible deities, and is hastening to destroy the temples erected by your 
ancestors. This man being contrarient—as a magician and a sacrilegious person—to 
your Imperial edict, is converting almost all the people of the Ephesian city by his 
magical arts and by his preaching, to the worship of a man who has been crucified 
and is dead. But we, having a zeal for the worship of the immortal gods, endeavoured 
to prevail upon him by fair words and blandishments, and also by threats, according 
to your Imperial edict, to deny his Christ, and to make offerings to the immortal gods. 
And since we have not been able to induce him by any methods to do this, we ad- 
dress this letter to your Majesty, in order that you may signify to us what it is your 
royal pleasure to be done with him. 

“ *As soon as Domitian had -read this letter, being enraged, he sent a rescript to 
the Proconsul, that he should put the holy John in chains and bring him with him from 
Ephesus to Rome, and there assume to himself the judgment according to the Impe- 
rial command. 

‘Then the Proconsul, according to the Imperial command, bound the blessed 
John the Apostle with chains, and brought him with him to Rome, and announced his 
arrival to Domitian, who, being indignant, gave a command to the Proconsul that the 
holy John should be placed in a boiling cauldron, in presence of the Senate, in front 
of the gate which is called the ‘‘ Latin Gate,” when he had been scourged, which was 
done. But, by the gone of God protecting him, he came forth uninjured and exempt 
from corruption of the flesh. And the Proconsul, being astonished that he had come 
forth from the cauldron anointed but not scorched, was desirous of restoring him to 
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liberty, and would have done so if he had not feared to contravene the Royal com- 
mand. And when tidings of these things had been brought to Domitian, he ordered 
the holy Apostle John to be banished to the island called Patmos, in which he saw and 
wrote the Apocalypse, which bears his name and is read by us.’ 


“ Then follow the frescoes from the Apocalypse.” 


Hampshire (Vindomis).—The Rev. Edmund Kell and Mr. Charles 
Lockhart have very recently made excavations in Castle Field near the 
site of Vindomis,as placed by Sir R. C. Hoare. (See GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGAZINE, for October, 1866.) Their efforts have not been fruitless ; 
they have laid open the foundations of a building upwards of 60 ft. in 
length, by about 40 ft. The walls of the main building, which were 
entire, except a small portion disturbed by the plough on the eastern 
side, were 2 ft. thick, and those of the portico 3 ft. They were com- 
posed of flints, fixed with excellent mortar. The roof was supported 
by six or eight massive stone pillars, the bases of which were discovered, 
and the stone roofing-tiles, of hexagonal form, were found scattered 
about. The farmer had for a long time been: obliged to remove every 
year several loads of fragments of these and other stones from his field. 
Two fireplaces with the relics of ashes were found, one of which, with 
the base of one of the columns, has been placed in the Andover 
Museum. ‘There was no hypocaust or bath, or tesselated pavement. 
The villa appeared to have been regularly pitched with flint stones. 
Coins of Victorinus, Claudius Gothicus, Maximinus, Constantine, 
Tetricus, Allectus, and others were found, and many fragments of 
Roman glass, pottery, &c. 


Cornwall.—Mr. J. T. Blight has printed a very well written and well- 
illustrated paper, which gives a detailed account of the exploration of 
subterranean: chambers at Treveneague, in the parish of St. Hilary.* 
“The structure consists of a gallery of about 34 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, at 
base, 3 ft. at the top, and 4 ft. gin. high; at the western end, however, 
the height is no more than 2 ft. 8in., from which point the floor slightly 
declines. The whole of this is walled with dry masonry, the stones 
being placed carefully and with skill.to receive the large slabs of granite 
thrown horizontally across to. form the roof, which remains. perfect to the 
length of 12 ft. 6in. at the easternmost part.” At the eastern end of 
the passage a doorway leads into a chamber 15 ft. in length and 6 ft. in 
breadth, and 4 ft. in height. At the end of the long passage is another 
formed in similar manner. It will be thus seen that these caves present 
nothing very different from others well-known ; but they are of peculiar 
interest from the care with which Mr. Blight recorded the discoveries 
made in and about them, which seem to decide their sepulchral 
character and occupation, if not erection, in Roman times, “I do not 
think I could enumerate,” says Mr. Blight, “‘a dozen instances of syste- 
matic opening of barrows in Cornwall, whilst it may be said they are 
being almost daily demolished with no benefit to anybody in the course 
of agricultural operations, and the important facts which they might tell 
are thus for ever lost and left unrecorded.” 





* Printed for the Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian Society. London : 
J. R. Smith. Penzance: Cornish. 
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Sctentifle Notes of the Month. 


Physical Science—The relations between wave-lengths of light corre- 
sponding to absorption bands in the spectra of chemical elements have 
been elaborately studied by Gustave Hinrichs, and made the subject of 
a lengthy paper in Si/iman’s Journal, These are some of his con- 
clusions: That dark lines are produced by a certain interference ; that 
they are the result of three systems of interference ; that lines are closer 
the greater the atomic weight of the elements ; that the distance of the 
lines is also related to the atomic dimensions.—M. Artur contributes to 
Les Mondes another discussion of the question whether the solar and 
lunar tides have any effect upon the rotation of the earth. His con- 
clusion is that the actions of sun and moon upon the tides are too 
nearly insensible to retard the rotation.—A manuscript work on Comets, 
by Tycho Brahe, hitherto buried in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, 
has been printed and published. It comprises observations of the 
comets of 1577, 1580, 1582, 1585, 1590, 1593, and 1596.—Writing 
upon the subject of the last November star-shower, in our January 
number, we stated. that it did not appear likely that the meteors, 
numerous as they were, would add to our knowledge of the height at 
which they became luminous; on account of the great difficulty of 
identifying meteors observed at distant stations. This has proved to 
be the case. At the last meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Professor Alexander Herschel stated that only one meteor, which left a 
peculiar train behind it, whereby it was identified, had been sufficiently 
observed at various stations to enable its altitude to be determined. 
According to the observations of this meteor which were made at 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other stations in the north, it appeared at the 
height of fifty-seven miles above the earth’s surface in the zenith of 
Dundee.—The Rev. Padre Secchi, of the Roman College, publishes a 
curious observation, bringing to notice a new property of metals; it is 
that iron, when heated to a white heat, is to a certain degree trans- 
parent. We believe this fact is not quite new to iron workers.—Dr. 
Wells’ celebrated Essay on Dew has been republished with notes and 
additions. The last issue of this work bears date 1821, and copies had 
become very scarce. Sir John Herschel, in his eloquent Discourse on 
the Study of Natural Philosophy, speaks of Dr. Wells’ theory “as one 
of the most beautiful specimens we can call to mind of inductive experi- 
mental inquiry lying within a moderate compass. . . . . We earnestly 
recommend his work (a short and very entertaining one) for perusal to 
the student of natural philosophy, as a model with which he will do well 
to become familiar."—The last number of the “ Proceedings of the 
British Meteorological Society” contains a series of tables compiled 
by Mr. Glaisher, with a view to ascertain whether the age of the moon 
has any influence on, or connection with, the direction of the wind. 
The investigation is based upom seven years’ register of the wind re- 
corded at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, between 1840 and 1847; 
and the result appears to show that the duration of what may be called 
warm winds (winds from the west side of the N. and S. line) is greater 
in the first half than in the second half of the lunation, in the proportion 
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of about 10 to 9; and that the duration of cold winds (winds from 
the east side of the N. and S. line) is greater in the second than in the 
first half of the lunation in the proportion of about 6 to 5. If the circle 
be divided in the east and west direction, the results show a pre- 
ponderance of northerly over southerly winds in the first half, and of 
southerly over northerly winds in the second half of the lunation—An 
Italian lady, Signora Scarpellini, would connect earthquakes with the 
moon. She has published a note on the earthquakes occurring in Italy 
during the years 1865 and 1866, according to which thirty-nine shocks 
have been felt, and fifteen of these took place from one to three days 
before or after the full or new moon, while only eleven coincided with 
the quadratures.—A Royal Commission has been summoned to report 
upon the present condition and future maintenance of the standards of 
length and weight pertaining to the standard department of the Board 
of Trade. The commission includes the names of Lords Rosse and 
Wrottesley, the Astronomer Royal, the Master of the Mint, Major- 
General Sabine, Sir J. Shaw Lefevre, and Professor W..H. Miller.—A 
conference has been held in Paris with the object of. bringing about the 
adoption of a uniform system of weights, measures, and money in all 
countries. Several resolutions have been passed, and between thirty 
and forty nations have been communicated with. Three sub-committees 
were named—one for weights and measures of capacity, a second for 
time and space, and a third for money. A general international 
meeting is to assemble on the 15th of the present month, and sit de die 
in diem till it has finished its work. 


Geology.—The Geological Magazine announces that it is in contempla- 
tion to increase the staff of the Geological Survey by a large addition 
to its ranks, with a view to the completion of the survey within the 
next ten years; but, says this authority, it remains to be seen whether 
sufficiently skilled assistance for this object can be obtained from 
practical geologists at the low rate of remuneration usually offered to 
scientific labourers.—A succession of. smart earthquake shocks. were 
felt, during several days in the early part of last month, at and about 
Comrie,,county Perth. Such shocks have frequently been felt in that 
district, but not since 1839 to the extent that they have been this 
season.—An important work on the Geology of the Rhine was presented 
at a late meeting of the French Academy of Sciences ; it was commenced 
some years ago by M. Keechlin of Mulhouse, whose death, however, 
threatened to prevent its completion. But M. Koechlin’s widow confided 
the continuation of the work to Professor Delbrosse, by whom it has 
been finished.. It comprises two handsome octavo volumes, and an 
atlas of geological maps.—At a meeting of the Polytechnic Association 
of New York, Mr. Page presented some lengthy remarks to a large and 
attentive audience upon the connection between light hydro-carbon oils 
and anthracite coal. His argument was that coal is formed from oil, 
rather than that oil comes from coal. He stated his belief that. oil 
trickling down between the rocks, first mixing with the sand, forms 
the coal-shale ; afterwards the pure oil oozes in through the passages 
thus formed, and by evaporation passes through successive changes— 
pitch, gum, bitumen—until finally it becomes a vein of coal. ‘This may 
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be all very well, but it does not appear that Mr. Page stated whence 
comes the oil to begin with.—T wo papers on the nature of Hozoon were 
read before the Geological Society on May 8. At the same meeting 
Mr. W. Whitaker communicated a paper on Subaérial Denudation, and 
on Cliffs and Escarpments of the Chalk and the Tertiary Strata. 


Geography, &c.—A determination of the geographical position of the 
Southern Magnetic Pole, communicated to the French Academy of 
Sciences at a late meeting, places that pole in 135° east longitude, and 
between 70 and 75 degrees of south latitude.—M. Antoine D’Abbadie, 
the well-known geographer, has been elected. to fill the geographical 
chair of this same academy. His election was most strongly contested 
by M. Villarceau : a majority of only one vote decided it, the numbers 
being twenty-eight for M. Villarceau, and twenty-nine for M. D’Abbadie. 
—According to the Scientific American, efforts are being made to induce 
the American Government to make a second and complete survey of 
the Colorado River, with a view to opening it, and if possible its main 
branches, to navigation. The exploring efforts of Lieut. Ives and Major 
Bridger led to the conclusion that this magnificent watercourse was im- 
practicable for navigation ; but later explorations, by private enterprise, 
appear to have deprived Lieut. Ives’ examination of all credit, and to 
have rendered Bridger’s very questionable, for a part of the river which 
the former declared perfectly unnavigable has been traversed by a 
steamer with ease and safety.—At the meeting of the Geographical 
Society on the 13th ultimo, Sir Roderick Murchison made known 
another small item of information with regard to Dr. Livingstone, which 
he had received from Zanzibar: it was to the effect that a party of Arab 
traders had seen a white man on Lake Tanganyika. As it is not at all 
likely that any other European could be in that far interior except 
Livingstone, the inference is that he was the white man the Arabs saw. 
Yet another item of hopeful news has been received since that meeting : 
this is a document from Col. Rigby, late consul at Zanzibar, who has 
just reached England, setting forth that the Johanna man who told the 
story upon which alone the death of Livingstone was credited, now tells 
one entirely different and contradictory to the former. Her Majesty’s 
Government has, with great liberality, acceded to the request that an 
expedition should be sent to decide the question. The Treasury has 
granted a sum. of money towards the expenses ; the Admiralty has given 
orders for the construction of a light and portable steel boat, and the 
party, which includes only four Europeans, will leave this country on 
the oth of the present month.—The council of the same Society, recog- 
nising the great zeal and intelligence shown by the Russians in the 
scientific exploration of their vast territories in Asia, from east to west, 
made an acknowledgment of those services to science by adjudicating 
one of the annual gold medals to Admiral Alexis Boutakof, the explorer 
of the Aral Sea. — Forthe benefit of mountain climbers who carry 
aneroid barometers in their knapsacks or pockets, as well as for those 
who require to ascertain barometric heights for practical purposes, the 
Astronomer Royal has caused to be printed and circulated amongst 
barometer makers a handy table, from which elevations in English feet, 
corresponding to readings of aneroid or corrected barometer, can be 
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taken out almost at sight: a ready formula for temperature correction is 
likewise given. The table has been printed in the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
in Engineering, and possibly in some other more or less scientific perio- 
dicals.—At the Ethnological Society, on May 7, Mr. Hjaltaiin, a native 
of Iceland, gave an account of the first Icelandic colonists, who were 
Scandinavians driven to that coast as. a place of refuge in the middle of 
the 9th century, and whose adopted laws and customs were to a great 
extent those prevailing in Scandinavia, and habits of civilisation those 
existing in Europe in early times, modified to meet the circumstances 
of an arctic climate. These early colonists, however, found indications 
of the previous presence of some Irish monks, in the shape of bells, 
books, and other relics. At the same meeting Dr. Lamprey essayed to 
establish a similarity between the Chinese and African Negroes.—At the 
Anthropological Society, on April 30, a communication was read describ- 
ing some recent further discoveries in Belgium of the bones of the 
rhinoceros, hyena, reindeer, and wolf, associated with flint implements. 
The bones had evidently been split for the purpose of extracting the 
marrow, and the flint implements were of very peculiar form, and distinct 
from those of man of the reindeer period.—A scientific party from New 
Haven, Connecticut, under the command of Clarence King, a graduate 
of Yale College, has just set out on an exploring tour along the 4oth 
parallel of latitude. 


Eletricity.—It is stated by American. papers that Congress is about 
to authorize Dr. C. F. Page, of the U.S. Patent Office, to apply for and 
receive a patent for his induction apparatus and electric circuit breaker, 
known as the “induction coil,” the merit of which was awarded by the 
Emperor of France and a French Commission to Rhumkorff, without 
knowledge of Dr. Page’s invention.—In his paper on Optical Apparatus 
used in Lighthouses, read before the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
May 7th, Mr. Chance stated that, from the success which, since 1862, 
had attended the use of the electric spark at the Dungeness lighthouse 
(obtained from the magneto-electric machine of Mr. Holmes), it might 
be fairly anticipated that, for all suitable stations of the first importance, 
this brilliant source of illumination would ultimately be adopted.—A 
curious application of electricity has been tried at one of the Paris 
theatres. Light metallic crowns, with slight interruptions, were worn by 
some of the performers, and when a galvanic current from a concealed 
battery was transmitted through the crowns, brilliant stars of light were 
produced at the interruptions. But the “ sensation” proved a dangerous 
one, for it is said that one of the performers was. seriously injured in 
consequence of the current having passed through his or her head 
instead of through the coronet.—One of the Atlantic cables has been 
damaged by an iceberg at the Newfoundland end. Little difficulty is 
anticipated in repairing it ; meanwhile all the work there is to do can 
be and is done by the sound cable. France is to have a cable of its 
own. The French Government has given the necessary authority to a 
Franco-English company for the laying of a submarine wire from Brest 
to the island of St. Pierre, at the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
— telegraphic. lines will be carried to Halifax. and the United 

tates. 
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Chemistry.—Dr. Muspratt, of the Liverpool College of Chemistry, 
contributes to the Chemical News a new analysis of the Montpellier 
saline chalybeate spring at Harrogate. The quantities of salts which 
he finds in a gallon of the water are as follows : Chlorides—of sodium, 
700 grs.; of calcium, 168 grs.; of magnesium, 82 grs.; and of potassium 
and barium, 6 grs. each. Carbonates of lime, iron, and magnesia, of 
each respectively, 21 grs., 4 grs., and 2 grs. Twenty-one cubic inches 
of carbonic acid gas, with some nitrogen and carbide of hydrogen, con- 
stitute the gaseous element of one gallon of the water. It would appear 
that the water is much stronger in its saline ingredients than it formerly 
was, and that it has acquired some salts that did not exist in it pre- 
viously.—M. Boussingault communicated to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences a new series of researches relative to the deleterious effects of 
mercurial vapour on the vitality of plants. He had repeated and 
verified some experiments made by some Dutch savans in 1797. A 
plant was placed under a bell-glass, with a small vessel containing 
mercury ; and it was found that, after a few days, or even a few hours, 
the leaves of the plant were spotted and blackened, and that it ulti- 
mately perished. But when a small piece of sulphur was fixed on the 
inside surface of the glass, the deleterious action of the mercury was 
prevented, and the plant remained healthy. M. Boussingault has 
extended his researches to the actions of other vapours on plants as 
well as on precious metals.—The same Academy has received from 
M. Balard a new ice-making machine, the action of which depends upon 
the absorption of the vapour of water by sulphuric acid and the vacuum 
produced thereby ; and, from M. Soret, of Geneva, a new determination 
of the density of ozone, which this chemist finds to be one and a-half 
times more dense than oxygen.—A paragraph, copied from the Progrés 
de Lyons, has gone the round of the papers, relating to the discovery by 
a French chemist of a new Greek fire of such deadly efficacy that 
100,000 men at a distance of 1000 metres could by its use be enveloped 
in a few minutes in a sea of flame, or an enemy’s fleet be annihilated, 
or a fortress emptied of its garrison in a quarter of an hour. Chimerical 
as such statements may appear, there is good reason for supposing they 
are well founded ; for the subject is not quite new. In the Report of 
the British Association for 1858 will be found a short abstract of a 
paper by Mr. Macintosh describing means and materials for this very 
purpose : and the Mechanics’ Magazine now states that the language of 
the above-mentioned paragraph answers exactly to the description of a 
patent which was granted to Mr. Macintosh ten years ago. ‘The inven- 
tion was put to actual test by order of the War Office, and the result 
was so fearfully successful that the Secretary of State for War sup- 
pressed the patent, on the grounds that the publication of it would 
be prejudicial to Her Majesty’s service. It is further stated that Mr. 
Macintosh went out to the East with a cargo of his materials to try 
them upon the fortresses of Sebastopol ; but it was not thought advisable 
to allow him to make the experiment. Is the French scheme the 
English one revived? and have we here another instance of the unfair 
appropriation of English discovery by French chemists, of which the 
Chemical News so strongly complains as being of such frequent occur- 
rence ? 
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Photography.—Portrait photogiaphers, finding the demand for cartes 
de visite grows small by degrees and unpromisingly less, are trying to 
stimulate their trade by the introduction of a new-sized portrait, called 
the “ Cabinet Portrait.” These novelties differ from the carte de visite 
only in that they are about four times as large, measuring five and a-half 
inches by four. A suggestion has also been made that “ wafer-portraits,” 
as small as postage-stamps, should be tried.—At a meeting of the Photo- 
graphic branch of the Manchester Philosophical Society, Mr. Brothers 
read a “ Note on Photography in 1787 ;” it was an extract from Dr. 
Hooper’s “ Rational Recreations in Natural Philosophy,” published in 
that year ; and it told how that if a chalky mixture of a silver salt were 
put in a bottle, and paper letters were cut out and stuck on the glass, 
the uncovered chalk would blacken on exposure to sunlight, leaving the 
covered portions white. So that Wedgewood and Davy were antici- 
pated by fifteen: years.—The honour of having taken the first daguerre- 
otype from. life was lately claimed by Mr. Johnson of New York, on 
behalf of himself and his former associate, Mr. Woolcott.—We have also 
from America. the report of some experiments on the coloration of glass 
by sunlight, communicated to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
It appears that almost all kinds of plate, crown and sheet glass, undergo 
a change of colour from the influence of the sun’s rays ; white glass 
becoming first yellow, then brown, then pink. The coloration per- 
meates the body of the glass: it is attributed to. the presence of oxide 
of manganese, which is used to give glass a white colour.—A medal has 
been engraved in. France to commemorate the discoveries of Niépce and 
Daguerre ; it is to serve as a type for the rewards of the French Photo- 
graphic Society.—A pretty method of tracing a meridian line by photo- 
graphy is described in Zes Mondes. A hollow cone, with a small hole 
at its apex, is placed on. a circular disc of photographic paper firmly 
fastened down to a stand or pediment ; the centre of the paper falling 
exactly under the apex of the cone. When this apparatus is placed in 
the sun, a small spot of light, formed by the sun shining through the 
hole, is thrown upon the paper, and if it is set in the morning of a 
sunny day, by evening a curve, representing the path of the bright spot, 
will be traced upon the paper: from this curve the meridian line can be 
laid down with great accuracy, the paper of course remaining unmoved. 


Miscellaneous.—The. origin of the muscular energies of the human 
body is an attractive subject of research. Mr. Heaton, of the Charing 
Cross Hospital, communicates to. the Philosophical Magazine the results 
of some investigations which lead him to conclude that it is certain 
that all, or nearly all, the force of the body is generated by the oxidation 
of the combustible elements of food in the blood, and not, as has been 
assumed, by the oxidation. of the muscular tissue itself—Professor Bain 
would extend the doctrine of the Correlation of Forces. to the human 
mind : he lectured on this subject at the Royal Institution on May ro, 
and argued and adduced proofs that mental manifestations have a strict 
accordance with physical expenditure.—The British Association is 
making active preparations for its September meeting at Dundee, 
under the presidency of the Duke of Buccleuch, and the Dundonians, 
as they elect to call themselves, are doing their best to receive the 
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savans, As there is no place of meeting large enough for the indis- 
pensable soirées, and as the volunteers of the district have at present no 
covered drill shed, the occasion is to be taken advantage of for the 
erection of such a structure forthwith. It is to be of very large dimen- 
sions, and the Local Committee has guaranteed 6oo0l. towards the pay- 
ments of the contractor’s bill, on condition that it is ready in time for 
the meeting. Philosophers and not warriors will do the house-warming, 
The Town Council of Edinburgh have taken steps towards inviting 
the Association to meet in that city next year; but it is doubtful 
whether some southern town has not a stronger claim. Edinburgh has 
already had two visits ; Cambridge, Oxford, and Birmingham, however, 
have each been honoured thrice.—An idea of the late Prince Consort 
has been revived and seems in a fair way towards consummation. We 
allude to the scheme for bringing the various learned societies under 
one roof. Burlington House is the proposed common home ; and plans 
of the buildings to be allotted to the respective societies have been sub- 
mitted for consideration of their councils. This is one step towards the 
formation of an English Academy of Sciences.—With a fair show of 
pomp and ceremony the foundation stone of the “ Albert Hall of Arts 
and Sciences” was laid by her Majesty, at South Kensington, on the 
2oth of the past month. If the before-mentioned buildings are to be 
the workshops of science and art, this may be called their show-room : 
its end is “the promotion of scientific and artistic knowledge as appli- 
cable to productive industry,” and it is to be used for all possible pur- 
poses, scientific, artistic, industrial, musical, agricultural, horticultural, 
national or international. This too is the carrying out of an idea which 
originated in the Prince whose name, at her Majesty’s wish, it bears.— 
A proposal has been made, and engineering authorities speak in friendly 
terms of it, for crossing the Simplon from Briegg to Iselle by an atmos- 
pheric railway. The originator, who comes forward with complete plans 
for carrying out the work, is M. C. Bergeron, the acting manager of the 
Western Swiss railways.—M. Donnet, a Lyons engineer, has invented, 
and what is more to the purpose, put in practice a mode of increasing 
the yield of water in wells. He closes the top by a cover through which 
the pump or suction pipe passes ; all joints being made air-tight. The 
air is pumped from the well, and a partial vacuum is produced, which 
has the effect of drawing the water from the surrounding soil, and thus of 
increasing the depth of the supply. Of course the air in. the well is less 
rarified than that in the pump barrel, or the water could not be got out. 
—How much horse-power is there in a cannon shot? Professor Tread- 
well of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has answered this question for guns 
of various dimensions: here are two of his results:—A 32-pound ball 
fired with eight pounds of powder, and leaving the gun with a velocity 
of 1600 feet per second, does the work which 39 horses would do in 
one minute.. An Armstrong 600-pound shot fired with 100 pounds of 
powder, and leaving the gun with a velocity of 1400 feet per second, 
does the work which 557 horses would do in a minute. 


J. CARPENTER. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR. 

April 29.—Opening of the Prussian Chambers, with a speech from the 
throne by King William. _ 

May 6.—A Reform demonstration took place in Hyde Park, and passed off 
without the slightest disturbance. 

May 9.—The Right Hon. 8. H. Walpole resigned the Secretaryship of State 
for the Home Department, and was succeeded by the Right Hon. Gathorne 
Hardy, the Earl of Devon becoming President of the Poor Law Board. 

May 20.—The foundation-stone of the Hall of Arts and Sciences, at South 
Kensington, laid by her Majesty. 

May 22.—Opening of the Austrian Reichsrath, with a speech from the 
throne by the Emperor Francis Joseph. 





Epsom Races.—The Derby was won by ‘‘ Hermit.” 
May 24.—The Oaks at Epsom was won by ‘“‘ Hippia.”’ 
May 26.—Accouchement of the Princess Mary of Teck, and birth of a 


princess. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 


From the London Gazette. 


Crviz, Navat, AND MILITARY. 


April 26. The Rev. Thomas Legh 
Claughton, M.A., to be Bishop of 
Rochester, vice Dr. Joseph Cotton Wigram, 
deceased. 


April 30. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Charles 
Grey, to be Private Sec. to her Majesty, 
and Major-Gen. Sir T. Myddelton-Biddulph, 
K.C.B., to be Keeper of her Majesty’s 
Privy Purse, instead of Joint-Keepers of 
the Privy Purse, as announced in the 
Gazette of March 3, 1866. 

May 3. The Marquis of Exeter to be 
Capt. of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, vice the Earl of Tankerville, 
appointed Lord Steward of the Household. 

Edward Jocelyn Baumgartner, esq., to 
be Master, Registrar, and Clerk of Arraigns 
of the Supreme Court of Gibraltar. 

May 7. Abel A. J. Gower, esq., to be 
Consul at Nagasaki; and Marcus O. 
Flowers, esq., at Hakodadi. 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Need, late 14th 
Hussars, to be one of Her Majesty’s Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice James 
Killery, esq., resigned ; and Major William 
O'Bryen Taylor, late 22nd Foot, to be one 
of her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms, vice James Hanning, esq., 
resigned, 

May 10. H.S.H. the Prince of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg, K.C.B., to be a G.C.B. 
(Civil Division), 


Lieut. Phillip James Hankin, R.N., to 
be Colonial Secretary of British Hon- 
duras. 

Samuel Hartley Hill, esq., to be Colonial 
Secretary of Tobago. 

May 14. The Earl of Haddington to be 
High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

May 21. Royal licence issued granting 
the title of “Highness’’ to the issue of 
H.R.H. Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

‘he Earl of Devon to be President of 
the Poor Law Board, vice the Rt. Hon. 
Gathorne Hardy, M.P., appointed Sec. for 
the Home Department, vice the Rt. Hon. 
S. H. Walpole, resigned. 

The Rev. Edmund Thomas Watts, M.A.; 
the Rev. Ely Willcox Crabtree, M.A.; the 
Rev. George Steele, M.A. ; and the Rev. 
Shadrach Pryce, B.A., to be Inspectors of 
Schools. 

The Duke of Beaufort to be Lord Lieut. 
of co. Monmouth. 

George Biddel Airy, esq., Astronomer 
Royal ; the Earl of Rosse; Lord Wrot- 
tesley; Sir J. Shaw Lefevre, K.C.B.; 
Lieut.-Gen. Edward Sabine; Thomas Gra- 
ham, esq., Master of the Mint; William 
Henry Miller, esq.; and Henry William 
Chisholm, esq., to be Commissioners to 
inquire into the condition of the Ex- 
chequer Standards of Weights and Mea- 
sures. 
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BIRTHS. 


May 26. At Kensington Palace, H.R.H. 
the Princess Mary of Teck, of a princess. 





Feb. 20. At Mauritius, the wife of 
Major-Gen. Milman, a son. 

Feb. 23. At Madras, the wife of Capt. 
T. Weldon, a dau. 

March 5. The wife of William Wallace 
Trench, esq., twin daus. 

March 7. At Poonamallee, the wife of 
Major Hinxman, 60th Rifles, a dau. 

March 10. At Bangalore, the wife of 
Capt. Everard Milman, R.A., a dau. 

March 11. At Maheburgh, Mauritius, 
the wife of Col. D. Anderson, 22nd Regt., 


a dau. 

March 16. At Khandalla, Bombay, the 
wife of Capt. E. Battiscombe, R.A., a dau. 

March 17. At Antigua, West Indies, 
the wife of the Hon. T. Jarvis, a dau. 

At Surat, Bombay, the wife of Capt. 
C. T. Haig, R.E., a dau. 

The wife of G. Eyre Massy, esq., of 
Riversdale, co. Limerick, a son. 

March 18. At St. Kitt’s, West Indies, 
the wife of A. P. Burt, esq., Q.C., a son. 

March 21. At Sealkote, Punjab, the 
wife of Capt. Pagan, 38th Regt., a son. 

At Cawnpore, the wife of Capt. W. 
Swynfen-Jervis, 101st Regt., a dau. 

March 22, At Singapore, the wife of 
Capt. George Grote Hannen, R.A., a son. 

March 28. At Benares, the wife of 
Capt. C. Vandeleur, 7th Dragoons, a son. 

March 31. At Mhow, East Indies, the 
wife of Capt. Heathcote, B.S.C., a son. 

April 1. At Secunderabad, the wife of 
Major Arbuthnot, 18th Hussars, a son. 

April 7. At Bombay, the wife of 
Charles Wodehouse, esq., B.S.C., a son. 

April 10, At Caprington Castle, Ayr- 
shire, the wife of W. C. B. Cuninghame, 
esq., a dau. 

At Manar, Aberdeenshire, the wife of 
Capt. A. W. Hall, twin daus. 

At Upper Norwood, Surrey, the wife of 
Dr. S. E. Maunsell, 97th Regt., a dau. 

At Ruperra Castle, Monmouthshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Frederick Morgan, a son. 

April 11. At Swallowfield, the wife of 
the Kev. John Kiteat, a son. 

At Eastbourne, the wife of the Rev. W. 
H. Lloyd, a dau. 

At Bournemouth, the wife of Alexander 
M'‘Neil, esq., of Bordlands, a dau. 

April 12. At 1, Milner-square, Islington, 
the wife of the Rev. R. W. Bush, a dau. 

At Grenagh, Killarney, the wife of D. 
J. O'Connell, esq., a son. 

The wife of ‘thomas Samson, esq., of 
Kingston Russell, Dorset, a son and heir. 


At Dublin, the wife of Charles Watkins, 
esq., late Capt. 24th Regt., a son. 

April 18. At Anglesey, Hants, the wife 
of Capt. H. D. Hickley, R.N., a dau. 

At Dorking, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Joyce, a son. 

At Lee, Kent, the wife of the Rey. 
Charles Lawrence, a dau. 

At Stoke, Plymouth, the wife of H. G, 
MacGregor, esq., 17th Regt., a son. 

At Moor Park, Ludlow, the wife of 
Alfred Salwey, esq., a dau. 

At Dunedin, Torquay, the wife of the 
Rey. G. Thompson, vicar of Leigh, Dorset, 
@ son. 

At Tredrea, Cornwall, the wife of M. 
H. Williams, esq.. a dau. 

April 14. At Kingston-on-Thames, the 
wife of the Rev. Fred. M. Arnold, a son. 

At Torquay, the wife of the Rev. 
Spencer Madan, rector of Standon, Stafford- 
shire, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Conrad A. 
Watts, Lieut. R.N., a-dau. 

The wife of Gwilym Williams, esq., of 
Miskin Manor, Glamorganshire, a son. 

April 15. At 103, Eaton-place, the 
Hon. Mrs. Hamilton Duncan, a dau. 

At New Brompton, Kent, the wife of 
Capt. Cochrane, 8th Regt., a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. J. B. 
Hardy, R.A., a dau. 

At Trentham, Torquay, the wife of F. 
J. Hugonin, esq., a son. 

At the Curragh, the wife of Col. Mon- 


‘tagu, R.E., a son. 


At 4, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, the 
wife of G. Dalhousie Ramsay, esq., a son. 

April 16. At St. Stephen’s Parsonage, 
Westbourne-park, the wife of the Rev. 
H. Brooks, a dau. 

At Reigate, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Cazenove, a son. 

At Dudley Villa, Effra-road, S., the 
wife of Dr. W. H. Diamond, a dau. 

At Bletsoe, Bedford, the wife of Col. 
Edmund Haythorne, a son. 

At Ipswich, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Hubert Holden, a dau. 

At 47, Beaufort-gardens, the Hon. Mrs. 
William H. Melvill, a son. 

At .73, St. George’s-road, the wife of 
Philip Pennant Pennant, esq., a son. 

At 197, Southgate-road, Islington, the 
wife of the Rev. G. A. Poole, a dau. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Hoxton, the 
wife of the Rev. G. P. Pownall, a dau. 

April 17. At Lathom House, Lanca- 
shire, the Lady Skelmersdale, a son. 

At Framfield, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. R. L. Adams, a dau. 
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At Bineham, the wife of J. G. Blen- 
cowe, esq., a dau. 

At Nether Hall, Derbyshire, the wife 
of Joseph Bright, esq., a dau. 

At Worthen, Salop, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Burd, a son. 

At Brockley, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. J. A. Drake, a dau. 

At Carlow, Ireland, the wife of Capt. 
Henry L. Harvest, 89th Regt., a son. 

At Chithurst, Sussex, the wife of Capt. 
H. King, R.N., a son. 

At Tiverton, the wife of Major-Gen. 
Morris, R.A., a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Dr. Pringle, 
late Madras Army, a dau. 

At Haynes Park, Bedford, Mrs. Thynne, 
a son. 

April 18. At 11, Grafton-street, W., the 
Lady Sebright, a son, who survived his 
birth but a few minutes, 

At Park House, Fulham, the wife of 
William Codrington, esq., a son. 

At Ashburton, South Devon, the wife 
of Major-Gen. Victor Hughes, a dau. 

At Upcerne, the Hon. Mrs. Marker, ason. 

The wife of Joseph Norton, esq, of 
Nortonthorpe Hall, Yorkshire, a son. 

At 3, Kensington-park-gardens, the wife 
of Capt. Rawlins, 48th Regt., a dau. 

At Turnham-green, the wife of S.G. A. 
Shippard, M. A., barrister at-law, a dau. 

At Lamarsh, the wife of the Rev. A. R. 
Stert, a dau. 

At Heathfield, near Reading, the wife 
of Capt. A. Halkett Vestrume (late 59th 
Regt.), a son. 

At Esher, the wife of Cornwallis Wyke- 
ham-Martin, esq., a dau. 

At Anglesey, Hants, the wife of Capt. 
Thos. J. Young, V.C., R.N., a dau. 

April 19. At Dorchester, Dorset, the 
wife of the Rev. T. A. Falkner, a son, 

At Ely House, Wexford, the wife of 
Commander C. Gibbons, R.N., a dau. 

At Devonport, the wife of Capt. Gerard 
Napier, R.N., a son. 

At Bere Regis, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. F. Warre, a dau. 

At Whitehill, Newton Abbott, the wife 
of the Rev. John Wild, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Major J. I. 
Willes, Bengal Army, a dau. 

April 20. At Blair Athole, the Duchess 
of Athole, a dau. 

At Swarraton, Hants, the wife of the 
Rev. Stephen Bonnett, a son. 

At Crickleigh-hill, near Gloucester, the 
wife of G. W. Caine, esq., a dau. 

At Winston House, Reading, the wife 
of Capt. T. N. Harward, R.A., a son. 

At Shalfleet, I. of W., the wife of the 
Rev. W. Marriner, rector of Baughurst, 
Hants, a son, 
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At Longparish, Hants, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Mitchell, a dau. 

At Hastings, the wife of Lieut. E. G. 
Peyton, 106th-Regt., a son. 

At Rachan House, Biggar, N.B., the 
wife of J. Tweedie, esq., of Quarter, a son. 

April 21. At Newhouse, Huddersfield, 
the wife J. Armitage Armitage, esq., a 


son. 

At 31, Brunswick-gardens, W., the wife 
of the Rev. G. Bennett, a dau. 

At 26, Queen’s-gate-gardens, the wife of 
J. Bray, esq., of Pyrgo Park, Essex, a son. 

At 23, Park-lane, the wife of A. des 
Moustiers Campbell, esq., of Sudbury, 
Berks, a dau. 

At Sherborne, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A., a dau. 

At Plumstead, the wife of Capt. G. A. 
Crawford, R.A., a son. 

At Bettws-y-coed, North Wales, the 
wife of the Rev. J. W. Griffith, a dau. 

At Glanarberth, Cardiganshire, the wife 
of A. Lort Phillips, esq., a son. 

At Wisbech St. Mary, the wife of the 
Rev. Hugh Pigot, a dau. 

At 28, Maddox-street, Regent-street, the 
wife of Capt. F. Pike, 86th Regt., a dau. 

At Ashbrittle, Somerset, Mrs. Charles 
Penrose Quicke, a son. 

At Hawthorn, the wife of the Rev. 
Martyn Stapylton, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. R. P. Wilkinson, 
of Finchley, a dau. 

April 22, At Nice, the wife of Major 
H. Brooke, a dau. 

At Brooksby Hall, near Leicester, Mrs. 
Ernest Chaplin, a dau. 

At Penrés, Monmouthshire, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Feetham, a dau. 

At 13, Queen Anne-street, W., the wife 
of Dr. Cecil Hastings, a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of G. Kellie 
McCallum, esq., younger, of Braco, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. Osborne 
Morgan, Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Elsinore, Denmark, the Baroness 
Iver H. Rosenkrants, a son. 

At Shipley, the wife of the Rev. H. M. 
Stallybrass, of Saltaire, a dau. 

At Tunbridge, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. John Stroud, a son. 

At Great Malvern, the wife of W. C. 
Ward-Jackson, esq., of Greatham Hall, 
co. Durham, a son. 

At Ventnor, I. of W., the wife of the 
Rev. R. Watkins, rector of Bartlow, 
Cambs., a dau. 

April 23. At York, the wife of Capt. 
Basil Boothby, a son. 

At Claysmore, Enfield, the wife of J. 
Whatman Bosanquet, esq., a dau. 

At Styal, Cheshire, the wife the Rev. 
T. R. Grundy, a son, 
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At Upham, Bishop’s Waltham, the wife 
of the Rev. R. S. Gubbins, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. C. S. 
Murray, 72nd Highlanders, a dau. 

At Rackenford, North Devon, ‘the wife 
of the Rev. G. Porter, a son. 

At Beauchamps, Gloucester, the wife 
of the Rev. C. Roy, a dau. 

April 24. At 13, Camden-square, N.W., 
the wife of the Rev. C. H. Andrews, ason. 

At Grosvenor-park, S., the wife of Dr. 
Bennett Gilbert, a son. 

At Beechholme, Wimbledon-common, 
the wife of Major-Gen. W. C. E. Napier, 
a dau. 

At Southborough, Tunbridge- Wells, the 
wife of Capt. H. S. Palmer, R.E., a dau. 

At 5, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, the 
wife of C, Raymond Pelly, esq., a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Dr. Reid, Staff 
Surgeon, H.M.S. Victory, a son. 

April 25. At The Elms, Market Har- 
borough, the wife of A. W. De Capell 
Brooke, esq., a dau. 

At Old Romney, the wife of the Rev. 
Lucius Ormsby Cary, a dau. 

At Laurie House, Blackheath, the wife 
of A. Cutbill, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Paisley, N.B., the wife of Capt. 
FitzRoy, 63rd Regt., a son. 

At Greenhill, Harrow, the wife of Capt. 
Ferdinand FitzRoy, R.A., a son. 

At 2, Trumpington-street, Canibridge, 
the wife of the Rev. C. E. Graves, a dau. 

April 26. At 8, Rutland-gate, the 
Countess of Strathmore, a son. 

At Stradbally Hall, Queen's Co., the 
wife of R. G. Cosby, esq., a dau. 

The wife of C. T. Mayo, esq., solicitor, 
of Corsham, Wilts, a son. 

At Dane End, Ware, the wife of the 
Rev. Edwin Prodgers, a dau. 

At Beddington, the wife of the Rev. T. 
W. Sharpe, a dau. 

At Halstead, Sevenoaks, Kent, the wife 
of the Rev. T. B. Sikes, a son. 

At Surbiton, Surrey, the wife of Capt. 
C. J. Urquhart, a son. 

At Reepham, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. M. M. U. Wilkinson, twin daus. 

April 27. At 26, Devonshire-place, the 
wife of Sir Charles Nicholson, bart., a son. 

At Cork, the wife of Major R. Wilmot 
Brooke, 60th Rifles, a son. 

At Pitsford, Northampton, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Myddelton Evans, a dau. 

At Lexden, Essex, the wife of the Rev. 
R. Parker Little, a dau. 

At Corbetstown, Killucan, Westmeath, 
the wife of Major A. L, Marsh, a son. 

At Winchester, the wife of Capt. Mor- 
rah, 60th Rifles, a dau. 

April 28. At Stourton, Yorkshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Albert Stourton, a son. 
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At Aldborough, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. M. Hamilton Begbie, a son. 

At Westcott, Dorking, the wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Karslake, a son. 

At 25, Finsbury-square, the wife of 
Capt. De Lacy Lacy, 61st Regt., a dau. 

At 2, Gloucester-street, Portman-square, 
the wife of Capt. C. M. Molony, R.A., a 


son. 
At West Ham, Eastbourne, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. John Stone, a son. 
At the Rectory, Queen-street, City, the 
wife of the Rev. L. B, White, a son. 
April 29. At 1, Queen’s-gate, the wife 
of the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P.,a 


ua. 

At East Claydon, the wife of the Rev. 
Perceval Laurence, a son. 

At Pant Gwyn, near Swansea, the wife 
of John Richardson, esq., a son and heir. 

At Hull, the wife of the Rev. J. F. 
Smith, a son. 

April 30. 
a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Commander T. C, 
Cholmeley, R.N., a son. 

At High Easter, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. E. F. Gepp, a dau. 

At Sheerness, the wife of Capt. B. L. 
Gordon, R.A., a son. 

May 1. At 32, Palace-gardens Villas, 
Kensington, the wife of the Rev. H. 
Blackett, a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of Thomas Roth- 
well, esq., of Rockfield, co. Meath, a dau. 

At Gosport, the wife of Capt. A. De- 
Courcy Scott, R.E., a son. 

At 60, Avenue-road, N.W., the wife of 
the Rev. H. Webb-Peploe, vicar of King’s 
Pyon, Herefordshire, a son. 

May 2. At Didlington Hall, Norfolk, 
the wife of W. A. T. Amhurst, esq., a dau. 

At Cairnhill, Ayrshire, the wife of 
Major Hamilton Campbell, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Albert Grant, 
esq., M.P., a son. 

At Feering, Essex, the wife of the Rev. 
Alfred Sneli, a dau. 

At Bridgewater, the wife of the Rev. O. 
R. Wintle, M.A., a son. 

May 3. The wife of R. N. Batt, esq., 
of Purdysburn, co. Down, a dau. 

At Westerfiéld House, Yardley, the wife 
of Capt. H. Bradbury, a son. 

At Hinton Martell, Dorsetshire, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Davy Brown, a dau. 

At Swabey, Alford, the wife of the Rev. 
James Cholmeley, a son. 

At Owston, Doncaster, the wife of P. 
B. Davies-Cooke, esq., a son. 

At Martlesham, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Ernest G. Doughty, a son. 

At Holywell, Eastbourne, the wife of 
Lieut. W. C. Geary, R.N., a dau. 


At Gogerddan, Lady Pryse, 
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At Dublin, the wife of Capt. William 
Saville, 9th Lancers, a dau. 

At Edwinstowe Hall, Notts, Mrs. Cun- 
liffe Shawe, a dau. 

At Tunbridge, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Ind Welldon, a dau. 

May 4. At Broxwood Court, Hereford- 
shire, the wife of R. S. Cox, esq., a son. 

At Holbrook House, Hereford, the wife 
of H. St. John Dick, esq., a son. 

At 105, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 
the wife of Capt. E. S. Sotheby, R.N., 
C.B., a son. 

At Greenwich Hospital, the wife of Capt. 
Thomas Wilson, R.N., a son. 

May 5. At7, Pembroke-gardens, Ken- 
sington, the wife of Lieut.-Col. W. W. 
Anderson, a dau. 

At Peverel Court, Aylesbury, the wife 
of J. E. Bartlett, esq., a dau. 

At Fortgranite, Baltinglass, Ireland, the 
wife of Col. J. B. Dennis, R.A., a dau. 

At Totteridge Park, Herts, the wife of 
Richard Ford Heath, esq., a dau. 

At Pangbourne, the wife of T. Selby 
Tancred, esq., a dau. 

At North Bradley, the wife of the Rev. 
C. T. Weatherley, a son. 

At Farnham, the wife of G. Faulkner 
Wilkinson, esq., a son. 

May 6. At Chaddlewood, Devon, the 
Hon. Mrs. Soltau Symons, a son. 

At Bushey-heath, the wife of E. T. 
Hinde, esq., Commander R.N.,a dau. 

At Hunsden, Herts, the wife of the 
Rev. Spencer Nairne, a dau. 

At Gorwell, Barnstaple, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Nott, a dau. 

At Cavenham Hall, Suffolk, the wife of 
H. 8. Waddington, esq., a dau. 

May 7. At Hanbury Hall, the Lady 
Georgina Vernon, a son. 

At 5, Chesham-street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Clowes, a son. 

At Lechlade, the wife of the Rev. W. F. 
Adams, vicar of Little Faringdon, a dau. 

At Holybrook House, co.- Cork, the 
wife of E. A. Pole, esq., 12th Lancers, a 


son. 

At Crick, Northamptonshire, the wife 
of the Rev. C. Swainson, jun., a dau. 

At Abbots Morten, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. T. Walker, a son. 

At Skillington, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
the Rev. A. Wood, a son. 

May 8. At Edinburgh, the wife of the 
Rev. C. Baring Coney, a dau. 

At Alton, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
0. A. Hodgson, a son. 

May 9. At The Hall, Holbeach Hurn, 
Lincolnshire, the wife of Capt. J. H. 
Barker, a son. 

At Wimborne, Dorset, the wife of Capt. 
C. C. Barrett, a dau. 
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At Sandgate, Kent, the wife of Capt. J. 
T. Daubuz, R.A., a dau. 

At Clifton, York, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Greenwell, a dau. : 

At Pembroke, South Wales, the wife 
of the Rev. G. E. MacHugh, M.A., a son. 

At Rowsley, the wife of T. P. Jones 
Parry, esq., of Llwyn Onn, Denbighshire, 
a dau. 5 
At 8, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, W., 
the wife of Capt. Sebastian Rawlins, 69th 
Regt., a dau. 

At Beachampton, Bucks, the wife of 
the Rev. R. N. Russell, a dau. 

May 10. At Kedleston, Derbyshire. the 
Lady Scarsdale, a son. 

At Finmere, Oxon, the wife of the Rev. 
Seymour Ashwell, a dau. 

At Kensington, the wife of Capt. Blake, 
of Westfield, Herts, twin sons. 

At Uffingdon, Faringdon, Berks, the wife 
of the Rev. H. P. Gurney, a son. 

At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. T. W. 
Jex Blake, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of W. G. F. 
Johnston, esq., of Garroch, N.B., a dau. 

At Bloxworth, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. Octavius Pickard-Cambridge, a son. 

May 11. At 42, South-street, Park-lane, 
the Lady Southampton, a son. 

The wife of Col. Fisher, R.A., a dau. 

At Broadgate, Barnstaple, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Hibbert, 7th Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Feltham, Middlesex, the wife of the 
Rev. E. St. Maur Macphail, a dau. 

May 12. At Cahir Abbey House, co. 
Tipperary, the wife of Lieut.-Col. R. M. 8. 
Annesley, a dau. 

At North Cadbury, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Castlehow, a son. 

At Bridge Hill, Canterbury, the wife of 
the Rev. J. A. Cheese, M.A., a son. 

At St. Ives, Hunts, the wife of the Rev. 
C. Dashwood Goldie, a dau. 

At Bonby, Lincolnshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Philip Kitchingman, a son. 

May 13. At Charlton, S.E., the wife of 
Capt. H. G. Elliott, R.M.L.I., a son. 

May 14. At Darfield, Barnsley, the wife 
of the Rev. W. A. Rouse, a son. 

May 15. At 16a, Oxford-square, Hyde- 
park, W., the Hon. Mrs. W. E. Sackville- 
West, a son. 

At The Nunnery, Isle of Man, Mrs. 
Goldie Taubman, a dau. 

At Hodnet, Salop, the wife of the Rev. 
S. H. Macaulay, a dau. 

At 42, Cleveland-sq., Lady Power, adau. 

At Doncaster, the wife of the Hon. 
Wm. G. Eden, a dau. 

At The Norest, near Malvern, the Hon. 
Mrs. Norbury, a son. 

May 16. At Mattingley, Hants, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Blackwell, a dau. 
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May 17. At Pishobury, Herts, the wife 
of Andrew Caldecott, esq., a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Han- 
cock, R.N., a dau. 

At Dronfield, Mrs, C. F. Cecil, a son. 

May 18. At 16, Arlington-street, the 
Hon. Mrs. North, a dau. 

May 19. At 35, Hill-street, W., the wife 
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of Capt. Ellis P. Fox-Reeve, Coldstream 
Guards, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. J. Beres- 
ford, a son. 

At Littlehampton, the wife of Henry 
Stone, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

May 20. At Beachborough, the wife of 
the Kev. R. Knatchbull-Hugessen, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


April 25. At Berlin, H.E. the Count 
of Flanders, to H.S.H. the Princess of 
Hohenzollern. 





Jan. 22. At Fairburn, Mangawai, Charles 
Napier, eldest son of Col. McMurdo, C.B., 
to Elizabeth Frances, youngest dau. of F. 
H. Hall, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Camden, N.S.W., Com- 
mander Arthur,Onslow, R.N., to Elizabeth, 
dau. of James Maearthur, esq., M.L.C. 

Feb, 23. At Hongkong, J. 8. Chandos 
Harcourt, Capt. 20th Foot, to Harriet 
Emma Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 
Admiral Sir J. H. Plumridge, K.C.B. 

March 2. Vesey Daly, esq., to Barbara, 
dau. of the late Sir Michael Bellew, bart. 

March 16. At St. Andrew's, Jamaica, 
Lewis Blyth Hole, esq., Capt. 6th Regt., 
to Evena, third dau. of John Taylor, esq. 

March 23. At Madras, the Rev. John 
Clough, Junior Chaplain Bengal Establish- 
ment, to Amy Louisa Margaret, third dau. 
of the late Col. T. G. E. Gammell Kenny, 
M.S.C. 

At Poona, Edward William West, esq., 
Bombay Staff Corps, to Lotta, second dau. 
of George Maxwell, esq., of Broomholm, 
Dumfriesshire. 

March 27. At Bombay, Joshua King, 
esq., B.C.S., to Katherine Augusta, eldest 
dau. of the late Major E. H. Simpson. 

April 2. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, John 
L. Utterton, Lieut. 47th Regt., eldest son 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Utterton, rector 
of Farnham, to Julia Anne Caroline, eldest 
dau. of James D. N. St. George, esq. 

April 4. At Camp, near Deesa, Robert 
Anstice Prideaux, Lieut. 20th Regt., to 
Sophia Isabella Winckworth, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Winckworth Scott. 

April 11. At Shortwood, Gloucester- 
shire, James Anstie, esq., barrister-at-law, 
to Annie, youngest dau. of Lindsey Win- 
terbotham, esq., of Stroud. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Sydenham G. 
Hanson, esq., 85th Regt.. to Mary Agnes, 
dau. of the late William Pitt Springett,esq. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. T. B. W. Niven, 
minister of Cranstoun, to Alice, dau. of 
late Lieut.-Gen. Steuart, H.E.LC.S. 


At Carnousie, Charles, only son of 
Arthur Jas. Price, esq., to Antonia Mary, 
second dau. of William James Harvey, 
esq., of Carnousie, co. Banff. 

At Madras, Michael John Maxwell Shaw- 
Stewart, esq., B.C.S., to Julia, dau. of the 
late Augustus Hermann Kindermann. 

April 12. At the British Embassy, 
Florence, F. H. Hamilton, esq., 5th 
Lancers, son of Sir Robert N. C. Hamilton, 
bart., K.C.B., to Maria Theresa Kose, widow 
of Major Rose, Rifle Brigade. 

April 16. At Edinburgh, James Boyd, 
esq., to Cecilia Clifford, fourth dau. of the 
Hon. Lord Ardmillan. 

At Llandissil, Cardiganshire, Augustus 
Morgan, late Capt. 60th Rifles, to Johanna 
Hurlestone, second dau. of the late J. Hur- 
lestone Leche, esq., of Carden Park, 
Cheshire. 

April 17. At Montreal, C.E., William 
Hare Larken, esq., Lieut. 47th Regt., to 
Louise, youngest dau. of Alfred Savage, 
esq., of Montreal. 

April 18. At St. John’s, Paddington, 
John Davis, son of Martin Kirwen Blake, 
esq., of Glanville, Galway, to Mary Sars- 
field, dau. of the late P. Sarsfield Comyn, 
esq., also of Galway. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Thomas Cadell, 
V.C., B.S.C., youngest son of H. F. Cadell, 
esq., of Cockenzie, to Anna Catharine, 
dau. of Patrick Dalmahoy, esq., of Bower- 
houses. 

April 22. At Richmond, Surrey, John 
Coupland, esq., of Nantwich, Cheshire, to 
Louisa Alice Frances, widow of Charles 
Fox Webster, esq., and only dau. of Sir 
Henry R. Calder, bart. 

At Southport, Kichard Owen, esq., of 
Gadlys, Anglesey, to Mary Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. William Birley. 

At South Brent, Devon, John Davis 
Peard, esq., solicitor, to Margaret Eliza- 
beth, only child of Henry Terrell, esq., of 
South Brent. 

April 23. At St. Asaph, the Rev. 
Richard Acland Armstrong, B.A., of Bam- 
bridge, co. Down, to Clara, second dau. of 
the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A., of 
Hafod-y-Coed, Flintshire. 
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At Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, C. 


Yelverton Balguy. esq., of Highfield, 
Derby, to Ellen Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the late H. Marwood Greaves, esq., of 
Ford Hall, Derbyshire. 

At Rothesay, T. Hugh, eldest son of J. 
Lowthian Bell, esq., of Washington Hall, 
co. Durham, to Mary, youngest dau. of 
John Shield, esq., of Ashburn, Bute. 

At Plymouth, James Sandys Bird, 
Lieut. R.M.A., to Mary Isabel, third dau. 
of Joshua Hutchinson, esq., Comm. R.N. 

At Bournemouth, Francis Sandys Dug- 
more, esq., Lieut. Royal Canadian Rifle 
Regt., to Evelyn, dau. of Wm. Brougham, 
esq., of Brougham, Westmoreland. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Westbourne- 
terrace, Edward, eldest son of Richard 
Ellis, esq., of Iver Moor, Bucks, to Mary 
Ann, eldest dau. of W. B. Langmore, esq., 
and granddau. of Sir F. G. Moon, bart. 

At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, Henry Faweett, 
esq., M.P., to Millicent, dau. of Newson 
Garrett, esq., of Alde House, Aldeburgh. 

At West Cowes, Isle of Wight, Dr. 
William Hoffmeister, to Marion Emily 
Linzee, only dau. of Capt. William Chesel- 
den Browne, R.N. 

At St. James’s, Paddington. the Rev. 
Samuel Latham, M.A., to Emily Frances, 
eldest dau. of Charles Henry Parkes, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Capt. Geoffrey 
Mairis, R.M., to Barbara Harriet Diana, 
third dau. of the late Richard Brouncker, 
esq., of Boveridge, Dorset. 

At Netherbury, John James Martin, 
Lieut. R.N., to Margaret Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late Shering Reddle, esq., of 
Hatchlands, Dorset. 

At Thonon, Savoie, and at the British 
Consulate, Geneva, Major Ross O’Conor 
(late 17th Foot), to Angele Marie, second 
dau. of the Chevalier Beaurain de Seyssel. 

At Malpas, Cheshire, John Oxley, esq., 
of Broom Hill, Rotherham, to Agnes 
Wemyss, youngest dau. of the late Alex- 
ander Meldrum, esq., of Easter Kincaple, 
Fifeshire, N.B. 

At Scarborough, the Rev. Lewis Paige, 
to Emily Henrietta, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. F. Lundy, rector of Lockington. 

At Bromley, Kent, the Rev. Joseph 
Camplin Prosser, rector of Itton, co. Mon- 
mouth, to Anne Catherine, third dau. of 
the late John Drevar, esq. 

At Caversham, Oxon, the Rev. S. 
Rosenthal, B.A., of St. Kea, Truro, to 
Laura, fifth dau. of Thomas Rogers, esq., 
of Helston, Cornwall. 

At St. Thomas’s, Portman-square, Ed- 
ward, third son of J. B. Sedgewick, esq., 
of Riddleson, Yorkshire, to Lucy Mathilda, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Theodore 
Dury, of Westmill, Herts. 
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At Leighton, near Welshpool, the Rev. 
Robert Sinker, M.A., to Mary Annette, 
elder dau of the Rev. John Judge, incum- 
bent of Trelystan-with-Leighton. 

At Craven-hill Church, Bayswater, the 
Rev. Frederick Stephens, of Croydon, to 
Matilda Ann, dau. of M. Brankston, esq. 

At Hazelbury Bryan, Dorset. Edward 
Tomkins, esq., of Jersey, to Elizabeth 
Forward, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
C. Forward, rector of Bettiscombe, Dorset. 

At Stanton-by-Bridge, Derbyshire, the 
Rev. John Moss Webb, rector of Wold 
Newton, elder son of the late Sir John 
Webb, K.C.H., to Jane Anne, second dau. 
of the Rev. Prebendary Whittaker, M.A. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Peter 
C. G. Webster, esq., late Capt. 8th Husars, 
to Frances Horatia, dau. of the late Kev. 
H. Montagu, M.A. 

April 24. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
square, Sir Charles Elphinstone Fleming 
Stirling, bart., to Anne Georgina, eldest 
dau. of James Murray, esq. 

At Kirk Newton, Northumberland, Sir 
Horace St. Paul, bart., to Jane Eliza, dau. 
of George Annett Grey, esq., of Milfield, 
Northumberland. 

At Plymouth, the Rev. John Gorton 
Barnsdale, of Farnworth, Warrington, to 
Ellen, youngest dau. of the late David 
Kirkby, esq., of Battle-end, brecon. 

At St. Mary’s, Wimbledon, the Rev. 
William A. Bartlett, M.A., curate of 
Wimbledon, to Jane Margaret, second 
dau. of Richard Spooner, esq. 

At Heeley, Sheffield, Charles Booth, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth Sta- 
veley, elder dau. of John Staveley-Shirt, 
esq., of Wales, near Rotherham. 

At the British Consulate, Ostend; Walter 
Parry Crooke, esq., barrister-at-law, to 
Charlotte Vere Antonia, eldest dau. of 
John Nash Tyndale, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Watford, the Rev. J. Hart Davies, 
vicar of Gisburne, Yorkshire, to Florence, 
dau. of the late Lord Charles Beauclerk. 

At Dublin, Nicholas G. Elliott, esq., 
eldest son of Thomas Elliott, esq., of 
Johnstown House, co. Carlow, to Anna, 
eldest dau. of Sir Thomas Ross, of Castle- 
town, co. Carlow. 

At Farnham, the Rev. Sanders Ethe- 
ridge, M.A., second son of E. Wright 
Etheridge, esq., of Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, 
to Ada Frances, third dau. of the late Rev. 
William Gibson, M.A., rector of Fawley, 
Hants. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster - gate, 
William Wilbraham Blethyn, eldest son 
of William Ford Hulton, esq., of Hulton 
Park, Lancashire, to Sarah Matilda, only 
dau. of Ralph Rothwell, esq., of Ribbleton 
House, Lancashire. 
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At St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, the 
Rev. Blomfield Jackson, M.A., assistant 
master in King’s College School, to Eliza- 
beth Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Low Beck, esq., of Stamford-hill, 
Middlesex. 

At Tintern, Monmouthshire, the Rev. 
J. A. Lobley, vicar of Hamer, Rochdale, 
to Elizabeth Anne, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. John Mais, rector of Tintern. 

At Pleasley, Derbyshire, the Rev. D. 
Kirby Morgan, of Llancarven, Glamorgan- 
shire, to Constance Emily, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Courtney Smith, rector of 
Pleasley. 

At Southsea, M. H. C. Bernhard Stein- 
man, Capt. R.A., to Jane Harriet, younger 
dau. of Richard Puckle, esq., of Southsea, 
Hants. 

At Tixall, Stafford, Hopton Scott 
Stewart, Capt. 11th-Regt., to Annie, dau. 
of Ratcliffe Woodward, esq. 

At Woolwich, Douglas Straight, esq., 
barrister-at-law, to Jane Alice, fifth dau. 
of Dr. Bridgman, of Woolwich-common. 

At Ampfield, George Henry, third and 
only surviving son of the Rev. T. Heath- 
cote Tragett, of Awbridge Danes, Hamp- 
shire, to Anne Charlotte, younger dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Reed, K.C.B. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucestershire, 
Aubrey Harvey Tucker, esq., Capt. 68th 
Lt. Inf., to Gertrude Louisa, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. W. Cartwright, B.A. 

At Kingsley, Hampshire, the Rev. C. 
B. H. Walsh, incumbent of Kingsley, to 
Isabella, only dau. of the late James 
Davidson, esq., of Banff. 

At Kirkstall, Yorkshire, Charles Wells, 
esq., of Berrington Lodge, near Wolver- 
hampton, youngest son of Thomas Wells, 
esq., of Eaton Mascott Hall, Salop, to 
Rose Ormonde, eldest dau. of Ambrose 
Edmund Butler, esq., of Kepstorn, York- 
shire. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
Basil Kilvington Woodd, eldest son of Basil 
T. Woodd, esq., of Conyngham Hall, York- 
shire, to Esther Harriet, second dau. of 
the Rev. Edmund Hollond, of Benhall 
Lodge, Suffolk. 

April 25. At Tupsley, Hereford, George 
Barter, esq., of Nunnington, Hereford- 
shire, to Alice Frances Mary, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Knox, of Athelstane House, 
in the same county. 

At Chipping Ongar, the Rev. George 
Burn, vicar of Hatfield Broadoak, to Anna, 
second dau. of F. D. Potter, esq., of Chip- 
ping Ongar. 

At Thurlestone, Devon, Robert Camp- 
bell, esq., advocate of the Scotch Bar, to 
Marian Lucy, eldest dau. of the Rev. P. 
A. Ilbert, rector of Thurlestone. 
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At Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. 
W. Herbert Chapman, M.A., curate of 
Weldon, Northamptonshire, to Ann Mar- 
garet, youngest dau. of the late Daniel 
Gentry, esq., of Hintlesham, Suffolk. 

At Bath, Major Augustus Phillips Ches- 
shyre, B.S.C., son of the late Rev. J. P. H. 
Chesshyre, rector of Little Easton, Essex, 
to Mary Anne, only dau. of the late Dr, 
Forrest, C.B. 

At Marylebone Church, Colmore Frind 
Cregoe Colmore, esq., of Moor End, Glou- 
cestershire, to Frances Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Eden, esq., of 
Petworth. 

At Woodford, Salisbury, Capt. Alex- 
ander H. Davidson, to Catherine Maria, 
second dau. of the Rev. R. M. Chattield, 
vicar of Woodford, Wilts. 

At St. Peter’s, Bayswater, Lieut.-Col. 
Eddington, of Glencreggan, to Isabella 
Mary, dau. of Richard Forman, esq., and 
widow of Capt. George Robertson. 

At Bosherston, Pembrokeshire, Edward 
Goodeve, M.B., to Elizabeth Jane, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. William Allen, rector of 
Bosherston. 

At Much Dewchurch, the Rev. Arthur 
Gray, incumbent of Orcop, Herefordshire, 
to Isabella, fifth dau. of the late James 
Phillipps, esq., of Bryn-Gwyn, Hereford- 
shire. 

At Acomb, Yorkshire, Edward Thomas, 
eldest son of Thomas Helme, esq., of 
Little Bookham, Surrey, to Augusta, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. C. Henry Haw- 
kins, vicar of Topcliffe, Thirsk. 

At Minchinhampton, the Rev. Henry 
Edward Hodson, of Chardstock, Dorset, 
to Jane, eldest surviving dau. of P. Playne 
Smith, esq., of The Chesnuts, Minchin- 
hampton. 

At Smallburgh, Norfolk, J. J. L’Oste 
Lubbock, esq., of Catfield Hall, to Eliza- 
beth Seaman, elder dau. of William Postle, 
esq., of Smallburgh Hall. 

At Southgate, Frederick George, second 
son of the late Rev. Charles Luck, M.A., 
to Fanny Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Isaac Walker, esq., of Suuthgate. 

At Marylebone Church, the Rev. William 
Robinson Morris, curate of Dodderhill- 
cum-Elmbridge, Worcester, to Emily 
Catherine, eldest dau. of the late James 
Porteous, esq., of Jamaica. 

At Westborough, the Rev. John Parker, 
vicar of Willoughby, Notts., to Augusta, 
only dau. of the Rev. Roger Ryland 
Vaughton. 

At Bishop’s Tawton, Devon, John Nott 
Pyke-Nott, esq., of Bydown, Devon, to 
Caroline Isabella, dau. of Frederick Ward, 
esq., of Gillhead, Westmoreland. 

At Donnington, Shropshire, Frederick 
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John Staples-Browne, esq., of Launton, 
Oxon, to Mary Jane, only child of C. E. 
Molineux, esq., of Kilsall House, Salop. 

At Cheltenbam, Louisa Jane, younger 
dau. of the late Samuel Walker, esq., of 
Pendleton, Lancashire, to the Rev. Charles 
Edward Ranken. 

At St. George’s, Campden-hill, Ken- 
sington, T. Wade West, esq., to Caroline 
Frances, only dau. of Col. N. Palmer, 
56th Regt., and grandniece of the late 
Machioness of Thomond. 

April 27. At Christ Church, Padding- 
ton, William Hope Hall, esq.,of Bryntirion, 
co. Cardigan, to Jessie, youngest dau. of 
the late William Ayton, esq., and widow 
of D. C. Lloyd Fitzwilliams, esq. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, Ken- 
sington-gardens, Thomas Henry James, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Lilla, younger 
dau. of Charles Robinson, esq. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Grey Skip- 
with, Capt. R.N., fourth son of the late 
Sir Grey Skipwith, bart., to Fanny Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of Henry Tudor, esq., 
of Westbourne-terrace. 

At St. Mary’s, Hornsey, A. H. S. Ston- 
house-Vigor, esq., barrister-at-law, to Ger- 
trude, youngest dau. of William Bird, 
esq., of Crouch Hall, Hornsey. 

April 29. At Tickhill, Yorkshire, Henry 
Gore, only son of Sir Robert Gore Booth, 
bart., to Georgina Mary, only dau. of Col. 
Hill, of Tickhill Castle. 

At’ Witham, Essex, the Rev. Turber- 
ville Evans, curate of Witham, to Louisa 
Evatt, widow of William Bryckwood 
Tomkin, esq., of Witham. 

At Gibraltar, Commander Charles W. 
Manthorp, R.N., to Ellen Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Capt. James C. Prevost, R.N. 

Apri! 30. At Ballinasloe, the Hon. Fred. 
Sidney Charles Trench, eldest son of Lord 
Ashtown, to Lady Anne le Poer Trench, 
eldest dau. of the Earl of Clancarty. 

At Blunham, Beds, Edward, Lord 
Bishop of Newfoundland, to Sophia, dau. of 
the late Robert Bevan, esq., of Rougham 
Rookery, Suffolk, and widow of the Rev. 
Jacob G. Mountain, Principal of St. John’s 
Coll., Newfoundland. 

At St. Mary Abbots’, Kensington, the 
Rev. Samuel Back, of Powick, Worcester- 
shire, to Eugene Gertrude, dau. of the 
late Thomas Darby Coventry, esq. 

At Sydenham, the Rev. Samuel Burgess, 
B.A., curate of Stony Stratford, to Annie, 
second dau. of the late John Peed, esq., of 
Whittlesey. 

At Richmond, Henry Tempest, second 
son of the Rev. Charles Causton, rector of 
Lasham, Hants, to Mary Ann, second dau. 
of the late Samuel Baker, esq., of Thorn- 
grove, Worcestershire. 
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At Doncaster, the Rev. T. W. Chaloner, 
rector of Newton Kyme, Yorkshire, to 
Arabella, dau. of the late Joseph Harrison, 
esq., of Orgrave, Yorkshire. 

At Dublin, Capt. R. Munro Dickinson, 
10th Regt., to Emily Georgia, second dau. 
of the late John Parnell, esq., of Avondale, 
co. Wicklow. P 

At Tykillen House, co. Wexford, Capt. 
Dobie, late of the 12th Royal Lancers, to 
Ellen Arabella Caroline, dau. of C. A. 
Walker, esq., Vice-Lieut. of co. Wexford. 

At Green-bill-park, N.B., William Fer- 
gusson, esq., to Jane Johnston, only dau. 
of the late Sir Hew Crawfurd-Pollok, bart. 

At Walcot, Bath, Major George E. 
Halliday, late 82nd Regt., to Henrietta, 
widow of Francis Neil Primrose, esq., of 
Bixley, Norfolk, and second dau. of John 
Sewell, esq., of St. Alban’s, Canada East. 

At Bathwick, Lieut.-Col. Henry Heyman, 
to Fanny Eliza, eldest dau. of Ambrose 
Awdry, esq., of Seend, Wiltshire. 

At Whitworth, the Rev. A. Riky Hogan, 
M.A., vicar of Watlington, Oxon, to Ade- 
laide, third dau. of the late James Taylor, 
esq., of Whitworth, Lancashire. 

At Awre, Gloucestershire, the Rev. J. 
A. Kelly, M.A., to Agnes, dau. of the late 
H. James, esq., of Kingsland, Newnham. 

At Scalby, Scarborough, the Rev. W. 
Meredith Lane, M.A.,vicar of Normanton, 
to Elizabeth Nelson, eldest dau. of Charles 
Harrison, esq., of Scalby. 

At St. James's, Piccadilly, Harold Little- 
dale, esq., of Liscard Hall, Cheshire, to 
Anne Catherine, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Thew, Bombay Artillery. 

At Weybridge, the Rev. J. D. Mac- 
Vicar, M.A., to Susan Anne, eldest dau. of 
N. C. Miine, esq. 

At Hove, near Brighton, Col. Moubray, 
R.A., third son of the late Col. Sir Robert 
Moubray, K.H., to Adelaide Lucy Cathe- 
rine, youngest dau. of George Marton, 
esq., of Capernwray Hall, Lancashire. 

At Kensington, H. Cranley Onslow, 
esq., M.S.C., to Henrietta Fanny, youngest 
dau. of Major-Gen. J. Forbes Musgrove. 

At Mendham, Richard Laurence Pem- 
berton, esq., of The Barnes and Haw- 
thorne Tower, co. Durham, to Elizabeth 
Jane, elder dau. of the Rev. James W. S. 
Donnison, M.A. 

At Sudeley Manor, Gloucestershire, 
Capt. Alex. Philips, R.N., to Caroline 
Isabella, only dau. of Lieut.-Gen. E. W. 
Bell, Col. 66th Regt., of Kempsey, Wor- 
cestershire. 

At St. Mary’s, Llanidloes, the Rev. E. 
Owen Phillips, M.A., to Margaret Eleanor, 
only child of Thomas Hayward, esq., of 
Maenoe, Llanidloes. 

At Iver, Bucks, Edward, son of the late 
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Rev. John Rogers, of The Home, Shrop- 
shire, to Ada, eldest dau. of Sir Thomas 
Deane, of Monkstown, co, Dublin. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Thomas 
Tickell, of Ashton-under-Lyne, to Harriet 
Maria, eldest dau. of George Birch, esq., 
of Cheltenham. 

At Woolton Hill, East Woodhay, the 
Rev. Edmund Thomas Waters, rector of 
Highclere, to Agnes Ellen, eldest dau. ; 
and, at the same time and place, Henry 
John Hodgson, Commander R.N., to 
Emma Jane, second dau. of the Rev. H. 
E. Fryer, of Burley Wood, East Woodhay. 

At Frome, the Rev. Spencer R. Wigram, 
vicar of Prittlewell, Essex, to Elizabeth 
Pearson, third dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Dalby, rector of Compton Bassett. 

At Coventry, the Rev. Albert Workman, 
B.A., to Lydia Mary, second dau. of the 
Rev. A. W. Wilson, M.A. 

At St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, Reginald 
Beauchamp Yorke, esq., second son of the 
Hon. and Ven. Archdeacon Yorke, to 
Caroline Augusta, second dau. of Curwen 
Boyd, esq. 

At Nice, Eleanor, dau. of Col. Pringle, 
to Col de Plaontine, Aide-de-Camp to the 
Emperor of Russia. 

May 1. At Chislet, Kent, the Rev. 
Henry Uwen Crawley, son of Major-Gen, 
H. O. Crawley, R.E., to Frances Holmes, 
elder dau. of Frederick Gore, esq., R.N. 

At Trinity Church, Cloudesley-square, 
Gustavus H. D'Arcy, esq., to Julia, eldest 
dau of the Rev. Edward Ellis, rector of 
Oranmore. 

At Frant, Herbert Duckworth, esq., 
barrister-at-law, to Julia Prinsep, youngest 
dau. of John Jackson, esq., M.D., of Frant. 

At South Banbury, the Rev. John Dent 
Vish, M.A., to Mary, eldest dau. of Robert 
Field, esq., of Grimsbury, Banbury. 

At Aghadoey, co. Londonderry, the 
Rev. Hirzel C. De Lisle, to Jane Harriette, 
eldest dau. of the late William G. Irwin, 
esq., of Mount Irwin, co. Armagh. 

May 2. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Robert Cole, esq., of Holybourne Lodge, 
Hants, to Annette, dau. of the late Wm. 
Bourne, esq., of Elford Park, Staffordshire. 

At Prescot, William, only son of the 
late Rev. William Lockwood, vicar of 
Kirkby Fleetham, Yorkshire, to Mary Jane, 
third dau. of the late Rev. J. 8. E. Evans, 
of Prescot, Lancashire. 

At Milborne Port, Somerset, John 
Thomas Medlycott, esq., only son of the 
Rev. J. T. Medlycott, of Rocketts Castle, 
co. Waterford, to Florence Caroline, fourth 
dau. of Sir William Coles Medlycott, bart. 

At St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, the Rev. 
E. A. Wilkinson, youngest son of the late 
G H., Wilkinson, esq., of Harperley Park, 
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Durham, to Edith Rosa, only dau. of 
Robert Duncombe-Shafto, esq., M.P. 

May 3. At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, 
Major William Butler Gossett, R.E., to 
Alice Lee, eldest dau. of K. Cooper Lee 
Bevan, esq. 

At Clifton, Henry Thomas Harris, Lieut. 
M.S.C., to Anne Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
late F. Hammond, esq., barrister-at-law. 

May 6. At Mount Eolus, Portobello, 
William Cowan, esq., of Linburn, to 
Elizabeth Mary, dau. of Joseph Hancock, 
esq., of Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

May 7. At St. Michael’s, Chester-square, 
Arthur William Crichton, esq., of Broad- 
ward Hall, Salop, to the Hon. Constance 
Emma Augustus Powys, dau. of Thomas, 
8rd Lord Lilford. 

At St. Thomas’s, Portman-square, Capt. 
G. A. Curzon, 2nd Life Guards, eldest son 
of the Hon. Edward Curzon, to Mary 
Florence, youngest dau. of M. Treherne, 
esq., M.P. 

At Mill-hill, Hendon, Ada Rosalind, 
only surviving dau. of E. W. Cox, esq., of 
Moat Mount, Hendon, to Harry B. Ed- 
wards, esq., son of the late Rev. T. B. 
Edwards, vicar of St. Stephen’s-by-Saltash. 

At Plymouth, James Fellowes, esq., 
Lieut. R.E., to Harriet Hall, youngest 
dau. of W. Chapell Hodge, esq., of Pounds, 
Devon. 

At Salcombe, South Devon, Arthur 
Charles, youngest son of the late Very 
Rev. W. A. Newman, D.D., to Alice Lee, 
youngest dau. of the late H. Biddulph 
Warner, esq., of Marvelston, Westmeath. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, James 
Pender, esq., Lieut. 25th Regt., eldest son 
of John Pender, esq., of Minard Castle, 
Argyleshire, to Mary Rose, third dau. of 
Edward Gregge Hopwood, esq., of Hop- 
wood Hall, Lancashire. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Warwick-square, Capt. 
E. H. Ryan, R.A., grandson of the Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, to Adeline, eldest 
dau. of John Hermon, esq. 

At Dulwich, John B. Stanley, esq., 
youngest son of the late Sir Edward 
Stanley, of Rosevale, co. Dublin, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of William Weeks, esq., of 
Elm Cottage, Dulwich. 

At Bray, Berks, Major J. F. Tennant, 
R.E., to Selina Tudor, second dau. of 
J. H. Crawford, esq., late of the B.C.S. 

May 8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
Francis Evans, elder son of the late 
Matthew Babington, esq., of Rothley, 
Leicestershire, to Margaret Susan, only 
child of the Rev. W. B. Dunbar, of Glen- 
cairn, Dumfriesshire. 

At Warnham, the Rev. H. St. George 
Edwards, son of the late Major Edwards, 
of Old Court, co, Wicklow, to Frances 
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Augusta, dau. of Nathaniel Phillips Simes, 
esq., of Strood Park, Sussex. 

At Paris, Blanche, dau. of Monsieur de 
Marylski, to Marcus N. Lynch, esq., of 
Barna, co. Galway. 

At Gittisham, the Rev. James Mayne, 
rector of Romansleigh, Devon, to Ellen, 
dau. of the late Richard Marsden, esq., of 
Halton Bank, Manchester. 

At Thorpe St. Andrew, Norwich, 
Arthur William, second son of the late 
Henry Champion Partridge, esq., of Hock- 
ham Hall, Norfolk, to Blanche Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Kev. John A. 
Partridge, M.A., rector of Baconsthorpe, 
in the same county. 

May 9. At Wallasey, the Rev. Henry 
James Palmer, B.A., incumbent of St. 
Mary’s, Aberdeen, to Margaret Stewart, 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Byrth, D.D. 

At Littleborough, Clement Robert 
Nuttall, eldest son sof A. H, Royds, esq., 
of Falinge, Rochdale, to Mary Alice Gib- 
son, only child of the late John Halliwell 
Bewicke, esq., of Pyke Louse, Lancashire. 

At Withington, the Rev. H. J. Sharp, 
vicar of Swavesey, Cambridgeshire, to 
Elizabeth, younger dau, of the late John 
Maclure, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Charles 
Joseph Wrey, esq., Comm. R.N., to Caro- 
line Rashleigh, only dau. of the Rev. 
Charles Harward Archer, of Lewanick. 

May 11. At Holy Trinity Church, 
Westbourne-terrace, Edward, son of the 
late John Rhodes, esq., of Holmfield, 
Ripon, to Emily, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Gregory Rhodes, of Gloucester- 
crescent, Hyde-park. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Thomas 
Charles Douglas Whitmore, Capt. R.H.G., 
to Louisa Margaret Emily, fifth dau. of 
the late Sir W. Cradock Hartopp, bart. 

At Stuttgart, Count Augustus Dillen, 
to Albinia Alicia Georgina, only dau. of 
G. J. R. Gordon, esq., younger of Ellon. 

May 13. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
William Driffield, esq., of Huntington, 
York, to Kathleen, youngest dau. of the 
late John Dalton, esq., of Hemingford, York. 

May 14. At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne- 
park, Frederick Howlett, Capt. R.A., eldest 
son of J. Howlett, esq., of Bowthorpe 
Hall, Norwich, to Clara, younger dau. of 
J. Hardy, esq. 
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At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Edmond 
St. John Mildmay, esq., to Augusta Jane, 
widow of William Coesvelt Kortright, 
esq., and eldest dau. of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon St. John Mildmay. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Stuart, 
minister of St. Andrew's, Edinburgh, to 
Jessie, eldest dau. of the late Dr. James 
Duncan, of Edinburgh. 

At the Oratory, London, Capt. Victor 
Edward Law, fifth son of the Hon. Wm. 
Towry Law, to Mary Elizabeth, fifth dau. 
of Henry Bowden, esq. 

May 15. At Brooke, Norfolk, George 
Tuthill, eldest son of Thomas Borrett, 
esq., of Cransford Hall, Suffolk, to Ellen, 
second dau. of George Holmes, esq., of 
Brooke. 

May 16. At Kildrumsherdiney, co. 
Cavan, Frederick Bransby, second son of 
Henry H. Toulmin, esq., of Childwick- 
bury, Herts, to Katharine, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. and Rev. Henry O’Brien, of 
Cordoagh, co, Cavan. 

May 18. At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, 
the Rev. John Lemon, of Clifton, Bristol, 
third son of the late Saml. Buller Lemon, 
esq., of Camberwell, to Mary Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of Robert Jaques, esq. 

At Chester, the Rev. Stanley Treanor, 
B.A., of Tuam, son of the Rev. J. 
Treanor, of Galway, to Anita, eldest dau. 
of the late T. Sillitoe, esq., of Bootle, 
Liverpool. 

May 21. At Richmond, Surrey, Robt. 
R. Alexander, elder son of the late Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of the Anglican 
Church in Jerusalem, to Henrietta, sixth 
dau. of the late Dr. Anthony Todd Thom- 
son, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, the Rev. 
Hector Norton, vicar of Great Bentley, 
Essex, to Harriet, eldest dau. of Frederick 
Festus Kelly, esq., of Chessington Lodge, 
Surrey. 

At Preston, near Brighton, Capt. John 
de Courcy Meade, R.M.L.I, to Agnes 
Stewart, widow of W. F. Babington, 
esq., and dau. of the late Col. Duncan 
Malcolm, President at Baroda. 

May 25. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
London, Sir George Cholmley, bart., to 
Jane, eldest dau. of Mr. Thomas Leavens, 
of Norton Villas, Yorkshire, 
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Obituary Memoirs. 





Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zpicharmus. 





[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 





Lorp LuANovER. 


April 27. At 9, Great Stanhope Street, 
W., aged 64, the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Hall, Lord Llanover of Llanover, and 
Abercarn, co. Monmouth, in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom, and a baronet. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of the 
late Benjamin Hall, Esq., of Hensol Cas- 
tle, co. Glamorgan, and Abercarn, co. 
Monmouth (who was M. P. in several Par- 
liaments for Totnes and Westbury, and 
for some years previous to his death, 
which occurred in 1817, for co. Glamor- 
gan), by Charlotte, daughter of William 
Crawshay, Esq., of Cyfarthfa, co. Gla- 
morgan. He was born Nov. 8, 1802, and 
was educated at Westminster School and 
at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Lord Llanover will long be remembered 
for his consistent and unswerving Libe- 
ralism, as well as for his extraordinary 
acuteness of intellect and his high adminis- 
trative abilities. He first entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Monmouth in 1831. 
In Nov., 1837, he was elected for Mary- 
lebone, which constituency he represented 
in the Liberal interest until June, 1859, 
when he was elevated to the peerage. 
Previous to his acceptance of office, he 
took a leading and active part in the dis- 
cussions in the House of Commons on 
questions of importance affecting the 
Church Establishment. In August, 1854, 


he accepted the office of President of the 
Board of Health, which he held until the 
August of the following year, when he 
accepted the post of First Commissioner 
of Works. It was during his tenure of 
that office that Sir Benjamin Hall intro- 
duced the measure for the local govern- 
ment of the metropolis under which the 
present Metropolitan Board of Works was 
elected, and made such great improve- 
ments in the parks of the metropolis. 
He was created a baronet in 1838, sworn 
a privy councillor in 1854, and raised to 
the peerage in 1859. In 1861 he was ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of co. Monmouth. 

His Lordship married, in 1823, Augusta, 
daughter and co-heir of the late Benjamin 
Waddington, Esq., of Llanover, co. Mon- 
mouth, by whom he has left surviving 
issue an only daughter, Augusta Charlotte 
Elizabeth, who married, in 1846, John 
Arthur E. Herbert, Esq., of Llanarth Court, 
co. Monmouth. His Lordship’s title is now 
extinct. Lady Llanover, to whom her 
Majesty has been pleased to send an auto- 
graph letter of condolence on the death of 
her husband, has earned some reputation 
in literary circles by having edited “ The 
Diary of Mrs. Delany.” 


Sir W. S. Tromas, Barr. 


April 27. At Great 
Malvern, aged 59, Sir 
William Sidney Tho- 
mas, Bart. 
The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Sir William Lewis 
George Thomas, Bart., 
of Yapton, Sussex, by 
ROE Elizabeth, daughter of 

R. Welsh, Esq., and 
was born at Whippingham, Isle of Wight, 
in 1807. He entered the Navy in 1820, 
passed his examination in 1826, and in 
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1828 he was made lieutenant on board 
the Asia, flag-ship of Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm in the Mediterranean, where in the 
same year he was transferred to the. Re- 
venge. He returned to England about the 
close of 1830; but subsequently pro- 
ceeded to the East Indies, where, after 
serving for a time on ,board the Melville 
and Alligator, he was appointed to the 
command of the Algerine. In 1840 he 
was transferred to the command of the 
Ferret, on the coast of Africa, and in the 
following year, to thatof the Royal George 
yacht. He was advanced to the rank of 
commander in 1842, and became a captain 
on the Retired List in 1860. He succeeded 
to the title, as 5th baronet, on the death of 
his father in 1850. 

The late baronet was twice married: 
first, in 1848, to Thomasine, daughter of 
the late Capt. Henry Haynes, R.N. (she 
died in 1853); and secondly, in 1856, to 
Fanny Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
late John Coulson, Esq., of Clifton Wood, 
co. Gloucester. He has left issue by his 
first wife two sons and two daughters. 
His eldest son, George Sidney Meade, 
who succeeds to the title, was born in 
1847, 


Sir Rospert Surrxcez, Knr. 


April 18. At Chel- 
tenham, aged 86, Sir 
Robert Smirke, Knt., 
R.A. 

The deceased was 
the second son of the 
late Robert Smirke, 
Esq., R.A., a distin- 
guished _historical 
painter, and was born 
in London in 1780. 
He was educated at 

Aspley School, near Woburn, a school of 
considerable reputation in its time; and 
after a careful professional study, partly 
obtained in the office of Sir John Soane, 
he subsequently spent several years in 
Italy, Sicily, and Greece, visiting at in- 
tervals the principal cities of Europe. 
Steadily advancing in his profession, 
he obtained the gold medal of the Royal 
Academy in 1799, was elected an Asso- 
ciate in 1808, and a Royal Academician 
in 1811. In 1809 he built Covent Garden 
Theatre; in 1823 he was entrusted with 
the building of the British Museum, 
und shortly after with the General Post 
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Office ; these, and the restoration of York 
Minster after its destruction by fire in 
1829, being among the best known of his 
public works; while Lowther and Eastnor 
Castles may be pointed to as noble exam- 
ples of his genius and ability in the con- 
struction of private mansions. Having 
been for many years architect to the old 
Board of Works, he was knighted in re- 
cognition of his valuable services, when, 
in 1831, that board was reconstituted ; 
he was also for some time surveyor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and a commissioner 
for the improvement of London. 

The designs of Sir Robert Smirke are to 
be found in many parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, where he designed the 
Wellington Testimonial in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin ; it however, has never been com- 
pleted for want of funds. He was amongst 
the earliest to apply the medizeval style to 
domestic architecture, as at Lowther, East- 
nor, and Kinfauns Castles; but most of 
his works are in the classic style, as the 
Courts of Justice at Gloucester, Hereford, 
and Perth. His principal works in London 
are the centre portion of the Custom 
House, the General Post Office, the Col- 
lege of Physicians, King’s College, Mil- 
bank Penitentiary, and all the works exe- 
cuted at the British Museum previously to 
1847, when his brother Sydney succeeded 
him. Sir Robert ever enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for integrity, practical capacity, and 
a thorough mastery of the constructive 
principles of his art. For a long time he 
held the office of treasurer to the Royal 
Academy, but relinquished this appoint- 
ment in 1850; and in 1860, finding his 
declining health materially interfering 
with the efficient discharge of the duties 
of a Royal Academician, he resigned its 
honours. 

Smirke’s extreme love of classical archi- 
tecture forbade his becoming so familiar 
with the details of the Gothic style as 
some more recent architects have been ; 
but the same may be said of the noblest 
architect England ever produced, Sir 
Christopher Wren. It was the good fortune 
of the elder Smirke to live to see three of 
his sons eminent in their callings. First, 
Sir Robert ; then Sydney Smirke, an able 
architect, whose works are known and 
deservedly admired; and Edward, whose 
skill in old English records—and their 
bearings on history—and biography, com- 
mands the applause of scholars. Sir 
Robert Smirke’s career, as a follower of 
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Sir William Chambers, of Dance, and the 
elder Hardwick, affords an illustration of 
what an architect may live to see done 
with one of his own works, The Carlton 
Club in Pall Mall, of Sir Robert’s design 
(and it had many merits), has been taken 
down and replaced by the loftier work 
of his younger brother, Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, R.A. 

In one great respect, as an architect, 
Sir Robert was unfortunate. He lived 
to see the Covent Garden Theatre of his 
building destroyed by fire, and a new one 
of a very different kind standing in its 
stead. There were many merits about 
Smirke’s Covent Garden Theatre; it was 
the first important work in London that 
was designed in purely Greek architecture, 
and materially affected public taste for 
many years ; it is well represented by six 
plates in Britton’s “ Edifices of London.” 

Sir Robert Smirke married, in 1819, 
Laura, daughter of the late Rev. An- 
thony Freston, rector of Edgeworth, co. 
Gloucester, and by her, who died in 1861, 
he has left issue an only daughter, married 
to Thomas Lambert, Esq., late capt. R.A. 

The deceased was interred in Leck- 
hampton churchyard, near Cheltenham. 


Sir S. V. Surrzzs, Knt., D.C.L. 


April 19. At Silk- 
more House, Staf- 
ford, aged 64, Sir 
Stephenson Villiers 
Surtees, Knt., D.C.L. 

The deceased was 
the eldest surviving 
son of the late John 
Surtees, Esq. of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
by Sarah, daughter 

of the Very Rev. John Lewis, Dean of 
Ossory, and cousin of H. G. Surtees, Esq., 
of Dinsdale-on-T'ees, co. Durham, who is 
the present representative of the ancient 
family of Surtees, and twelfth in descent 
from John of Gaunt, son of Edward III. 

The family were owners of Dinsdale in 
the time of the Norman princes, and took 
local name—“ Super Teysam,” Surteys, or 
Surtees—from the river Tees, on the 
banks of which their inheritance lay. 

He was born at Carville, near Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in 18038, and was educated at Uni- 
versity Coll., Oxford, where he graduated 
8.C.L. in 1826, taking second-class honours 
in classics; he took his degree of B.C.L. 
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in 1831, and in that year he was called to 
the Bar at the Inner Temple, and became 
a member of the Northegn Circuit. 

An accomplished scholar, with great 
advantages of person and manner, he en- 
joyed in early manhood the friendship of 
Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Macintosh, 
Mr. Lockhart, and other literary cele- 
brities, and was happy in making and 
retaining friends amongst his own more 
immediate contemporaries. He was for 
some time advocate-general at St. Lucia, 
for many years puisne judge, and, subse- 
quently, chief justice of Mauritius. To 


-this latter post he was appointed in 1835, 


and in 1858 he was appointed judge of 
the Vice-Admiralty Court in that island, 
both of which offices he resigned in 1860. 
In 1865 he received from the University 
of Oxford the degree of D.C.L. During 
the latter years of his life he was a deputy- 
lieutenant and active magistrate for the 
county of Stafford, where he resided. 

He was twice married: first, in 1836, 
to Henrietta, eldest daughter of General 
Stavely, C.B. (she died in 1842); and 
secondly, in 1859, to Barbara Eliza, only 
daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Bosworth, 
of Charley Hall, Leicestershire. He leaves 
a widow, but no surviving issue. 


Capt. James Gorpon. 


April 9. At Ivy 
Bank, Nairn, N.B., 
aged 90, Captain James 
Gordon, late of Revack, 
Strathspey, N.B. 

The deceased was the 
fourth son of the late 
James Gordon, Esq, 
of Croughly, Banffshire, 
by Anna, daughter of 
re John Forbes, Esq., of 
Bellabeg, co. Aberdeen, 
and brother of the late General Gordon, of 
Lochdhu. He was born at Croughly in the 
year 1776, and entered the army as en- 
sign, 92nd Gordon Highlanders, in 1804. 
In the following year he became paymaster 
of his regiment, and served with it 
throughout the Peninsular War and at 
Waterloo, receiving the war medal with 

seven clasps, and the Waterloo medal. 
Captain Gordon, who was one of the 
most popular men in the North, was a 
deputy-lieutenant for Elginshire and 
Nairnshire. He was twice married: 
first, in 1819, to Margaret, daughter of 
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R. Knight, Esq., by whom he has left 
issue one daughter; and, secondly, in 
1831, to Janet Georgina, daughter of 
Major John Grant, late 97th Regt., of 
Auchterblair, by whom he has left three 
sons and two daughters. 

The deceased was buried in the family 
burial ground at Kirkmichael, Banffshire. 














Tue Rev. J. Hamivton-Gray, M.A. 
Sey, April 20. At 91, 
Sloane Street, S.W., 
aged 66, the Rev. 
JohnHamilton-Gray, 
=e of Carntyne, Lanark- 

Pet shire. 

The deceased was 
the only son of the 
late Robert Gray, 

Esq., of Carntyne, 
=e wn (who died in 1833), 
— by Mary Anne, dau. 
of Gabriel Hamilton, Esq., of West- 
burn. He was born in Glasgow in 1801, 
and was educated at Glasgow, Oxford, 
and Géttingen ; he entered at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1818, when seventeen 
years of age, and remained there for two 
years; he returned to his college and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1824, proceeding M.A. in 
1826. He was called to the Scottish Bar in 
1824; but shortly afterwards relinquishing 
the profession of the law, he entered holy 
orders in 1829, and was appointed vicar 
of Bolsover and Scarcliff, co. Derby, in 
1833. In 1866 he was instituted to the 
rectory of Walton-le-Wold, co. Leicester. 
He was appointed a magistrate and de- 
puty-lieutenant for co, Lanark in 1825. 
His favourite distinction and greatest 
usefulness was as rural dean of Chester- 
field, in which capacity he was the father 
and friend of his clergy. He was proctor 
for the clergy of the archdeaconry of Derby, 
and a regular attendant in Convocation. 
The rev. gentleman was the representa- 
tive of Gray of Dalmarnock and Carntyne, 
and of Hamilton of Newton, an immediate 
cadet of the family of Hamilton, baronets, 
of Silverton Hill, co. Lanark. He was 
possessed of literary abilities of a high 
order, was an accomplished antiquary, 
a painstaking and learned genealogist, 
and a well-read historical scholar. His 
restoration of old Bolsover Castle, where 
he long resided, is a fine example of his 
architectural and artistic taste. His kind- 
ness of heart and his qualities as a clever 
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and agreeable correspondent, and as an 
instructive and social companion, endeared 
him to a large circle of friends, 

He married, in 1829, Elizabeth Caro- 
line, eldest daughter of James Raymond 
Johnstone, Esq., of Alva, co. Clackman- 
nan, by whom he has left issue an only 
daughter and heiress, Caroline Maria 
Agnes Robina, who married in 1852, 
John Anstruther-Thomson, Esq., of 
Charleton, co. Fife. Mrs. Hamilton-Gray 
has gained considerable literary reputation 
by her work on “ Etruria,” and her other 
popular productions. 

The deceased was buried in the family 
vault in the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. 


Rosert Brut, Ese., F.S.A. 


April 12. At14, York-street, Portman- 
square, aged 67, Robert Bell, Esq., F.S.A. 

The deceased was the youngest son of 
the late John Bell, Esq., of Cork, where 
he was born in the year 1800. He 
studied at Dublin, and early became a 
contributor to the “ Dublin Inquisitor,” a 
magazine which he was mainly instru- 
mental in founding, and produced two 
theatrical pieces—the Double Disguise 
and Comic Lectures. He also origi- 
nated the Dublin Historical Society, to 
supply the place of the old Historical 
Society which had been suppressed in 
Trinity College. He came to London 
whilst still young. For many years he 
edited the Atlas newspaper, and during 
that period incurred an action for a 
political libel brought by Lord Lynd- 
hurst, then Lord Chancellor, upon which 
occasion Mr. Bell defended himself in 
person, and obtained a verdict. Mr. Bell 
published the “ Life of George Canning ;” 
he contributed to “ Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia,” the concluding volumes of Sir 
James Mackintosh’s “History of Eng- 
land,” and of Southey’s “Lives of the 
British Admirals ;” also “ Lives of the 
British Poets,” and a “History of Russia.” 
He had also published “ Wayside Pictures 
through France, Belgium, and Germany,” 
“Qutlines of China,” “ Hearts and 
Altars,” “The Ladder of Gold,” and 
“ Memorials of the Civil War,” founded 
on the inedited “ Correspondence of the 
Fairfax Family.” In conjunction with 
Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton and Dr. 
Lardner, he assisted in establishing the 
Monthly Chronicle Magazine, of which 
he was afterwards editor; he also edited 
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a publication called the Story-teller, and 
likewise for some time the Mirror and 
Home News. In addition to other dra- 
matic writings, he produced three five-act 
comedies—Marriage (1842), Mothers and 
Daughters (1845), and J'emper (1847). 
He had also been a large and constant 
contributor to periodical literature. He 
had brought out, likewise, at intervals, 
an “Annotated Edition of the British 
Poets,” of which twenty-nine volumes 
have appeared, and an elaborate antho- 
logy of English poetry, entitled “Golden 
Leaves.” His last work was editing the 
very beautiful selections entitled “ Art 
and Song,” with engravings from Turner, 
Stothard,” &c., published in the present 
year by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. True to 
the interests and dignity of literature 
from his youth up, with all the serious 
and delicate enthusiasm of a vivid natural 
susceptibility regulated and tempered by 
a fine critical discernment, he worked 
incessantly and enjoyingly as essayist, 
dramatist, journalist, critic, while many 
of his well-earned leisure hours were 
spent in doing noiseless good among his 
less happy brethren of the pen, and in 
cheering and helping those nameless 
combatants of the ranks who had fallen 
helpless and exhausted in the daily and 
nightly battle of London literary or 
journalistic life. 

On the committee of the Literary Fund 
Corporation, his activity, his business- 
like tact and sagacity, his truehearted- 
ness, his winning manners and address, 
made him an invaluable counsellor and 
colleague. His agreeable presence at the 
annual dinner of that society will be 
sorely missed; his public speaking at 
these convivial solemnities was an inimit- 
able mixture of sparkling vivacity and 
sound sense; but how much more will he 
be missed by a wide circle of loving 
friends who will count among the lost- 
pleasures of their lives the disappearance 
of that cordial and comfortable smile, 
and the silence of that voice so rich in all 
the tones of hospitable kindness and 
affectionate welcome. 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
April 13 observes :—“ Mr. Bell was a 
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gentleman whose name was well known 
to all men of letters in London, though 
it was not as common to the ears of the 
world at large as are those of many 
others who have, perhaps, done less for 
literature. Mr. Robert Bell has left be- 
hind him few men who at their going 
will be more deplored by loving friends. 
The work that he has done has been 
chiefly of that sort which operates most 
widely without receiving any impetus 
from the name or fame of the man who 
does it. For more than forty years Mr. 
Bell has been a contributor to periodical 
literature, working both as a writer and 
as an editor. During that long profes- 
sional life he has always kept his head 
well above the waters by his own exer- 
tions, and has afforded one of the few 
instances we have that literature taken in 
early life as a profession, and as an only 
profession, may be made the means, and 
the sole means, of maintaining an 
honourable career.... The peculiarity of 
Mr. Bell's life has been this —that though 
by no means a pre-eminently successful 
man, though not enjoying that public 
success which his undoubted talents and 
acquirements seemed to justify his friends 
in expecting for him, he has through a 
long life been always helping others, 
and never wanting others to help him. 
Whether as a member of a public corpo- 
ration at the committee of the Literary 
Fund, or as private individual who knew 
personally most of those who were suc- 
cessful in literature, and nearly all those 
who were unsuccessful, he has ever been 
giving assistance. We who knew him 
well admired him for his wit, his genial 
kindness, his affection, his great social 
virtues; but very many who did not and 
could not know him socially were bound 
to admire him for the constant support 
given by him to his literary brethren, and 
for his manly adherence to the interests 
of the profession which he had adopted.” 
Mr. Bell married, in 1837, Eliza, 
daughter of Stephen George, Esq., of 
Bristol. He was buried at Kensal Green 
Cemetery on the 18th April, the funeral 
being attended by a large number of 
friends and literary acquaintances. 





Deaths. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan. 18. At Cardwell, Queensland, 
Australia, aged 27, Robert Dundas Ross 
Farquharson, esq. He was the fifth son 
of the late James Farquharson, esq., of 
Invercauld, by Janet Hamilton, eldest 
dau. of the late Gen. Francis Dundas, of 
Sanson, co. Berwick, and was born in 1840. 

Jan. 30. At Sorell, Hobart Town, Tas- 
mania, of cholera, Frances Charlotte 
Sophia, wife of R. C. Crocker, esq., and 
youngest dau. of the late William Blyth, 
esq., of Shrub-end, Stanway, near Col- 
chester. 

Feb. 6. At Ipswich, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, aged 30, Dr. Jacob Affriatt Wilson, 
MR.C.S. England. 

Feb. 11. At Port Blair, Andaman 
Islands, David T. Morton, M.D., Surgeon- 
Major Madras Army, and Staff Surgeon, 
son of the late Thomas Morton, eaq., Staff 
Surgeon of H.M.’s Army. 

Feb. 25. At Port Royal, Jamaica, aged 
$1, Dr. Richardson, Assistant-Surgeon at 
the Royal Naval Hospital. ° 

March 5. At St. Mary’s, near Adelaide, 
aged 49, the Rev. Wm. Dacres Williams, 
third son of the late Charles White 
Williams, esq., of Duckworth and Dacres- 
field, Jamaica. 

March 8. At Market Harborough, aged 
19, Cecilia Margaret, eldest dau. of William 
Wartnaby, esq. 

March 13. Aged 15, Anna Sophia, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Maunsell Massy, 
incumbent of Killoughter, co. Cavan, by 
Ewily Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
John Isaac Beresford, of Macbie Hall, co, 
Peebles; she was born in Feb., 1852. 

March 16. Elizabeth, wife of William 
Wallace Trench, esq. She was the eldest 
dau. of Thomas Allin, esq., of Avoncore, 
co. Cork, and married, in 1864, Mr. W. W. 
Trench, by whom she has left issue three 
children. 

March 17. Near Neemuch, en route to 
England on sick leave, aged 46, Lieut.-Col. 
Cadman Hodgkinson, 28th Regt. Bombay 


rmy. 

March 18. At Rondebosch, Cape of 
Good Hope, Kate, wife of the Rev. W. 
Vaughan Philpott, and younger dau. of 
G. S. Ogilvie, esq., of Merrywood Hall, 
Bristol. 

At Mount Pleasant, Woburn, Beds, aged 
72, Benjamin Barron Wiffen, brother of 
the late Mr. J. H. Wiffen, the translator 
of Tasso and of Garcilasso de la Vega. 
The deceased, who was a member of the 
Society of Friends, was well known for his 


acquirements in matters connected with 
the history of the Reformation in Spain. 
In co-operation with a Spanish friend, also 
deceased, Mr. Wiffen was instrumental in 
the reprinting of some twenty of the 
works of the early Spanish reformers; 
two of which, the “ Epistola Consolatoria ” 
of Juan Perez, and the “ Alfabeto Chris- 
tiano” of Juan de Valdes, were edited by 
him. The latter work, indeed, owed its 
discovery to him, having been unknown, 
even to bibliographers, for the last three 
centuries, until brought to light and 
translated by him in the year 1861. Mr. 
Wiffen was also the author of the ‘‘ Life 
of Valdes,” prefixed to the recent trans- 
lation of ‘‘The Hundred and Ten Divine 
Considerations” of that writer. 

March 20. Aged 8, Louisa Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of George Staunton Massy- 
Dawson, esq., of Ballynacourte, county 
Tipperary. 

March 24. At Kurrachee, East Indies, 
aged 60, Major-Gen. J. C. Heath, com- 
manding Scinde Division Bombay Army, 
second son of the late Rev. William Heath, 
of Inkberrow, Worcestershire. 

March 25. At St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, aged 40, Major Charles Wright, R.A. 

March 26. At Nainee Tal, aged 23, 
Harry Jermyn Cooper, Ensign 12th Regt., 
last surviving son of the Rev. Lovick 
Cooper, of Empingham, Rutland. 

March 29, At Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
Caroline Redwar, relict of the late An- 
drew Graham Dignum, esq., Master in 
Chancery, and dau. of the late Rev. Lewis 
Bowerbank, M.A, 

March 31. At Hurripore, Hagara, aged 
28, Henry W. P. Hutton, esq., B.A., In- 
spector of Schools, Frontier Circle, 
Punjab. 

April 3. At Calcutta, Mary Helen, wife 
of the Rev. Albert Williams, of that city, 
and eldest dau. of the Rev. George Gould, 
of Norwich. 

April 6. Aged 63, the Rev. James 
Sergeant, vicarof North Petherwin, Devon. 
He was educated at Queen’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of B.A. 
in 1831, and was appointed to the vicarage 
of North Petherwin in 1853. 

April]. At Brixton, Surrey, aged 79, 
Michael Greatheed Hamer, esq., late of the 
5th Regt., one of the few surviving officers 
of the Peninsular campaigns, youngest son 
of the late Joseph Hamer, esq., cotton 
planter of Demerara, and formerly of 
Montserrat, West Indies, barrister-at-law. 
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At Delhi, Punjab, Major James Sykes, 
B.S.C. 

April 11. Near Remore, Perthshire, 
Mr. John Robertson, nephew of the late 
Niel Robertson, esq., of Remore, and 
cousin of the late Major-Gen. Robertson, 
C.B., of Struan. 

April 12. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Col. 
William Myers, late of the 71st Regt. 

April 13. At 6, Vere-street, aged 57, 
John Bailey, esq., late of the Ceylon Civil 
Service. 

Aged 5 days, Chetwynd Francis John, 
son of Capt. Francis John Bellew. 

At Woodend, Lymington, Hants, aged 
85, Mrs. Anne Bennion, widowof Dr. Ben- 
nion, of H.M.’s 10th Regt. 

At 12, York-place, Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Anne Amelia Campbell, widow of M. N. 
Campbell, esq., of Ballimore. 

At sea, on board the Achilles, aged 26, 
Lucy Caroline, wife of Major Arthur Child, 
M.S.C., dau. of the late Col. Ross; also, 
at Falmouth, Maude Martha Ross, dau. 
of the above, aged four months. 

At The Hermitage, Marlborough, aged 
72, the Rev. William Edward Coldwell. 
He was born in 1795, and educated at 
Wakefield school, under Dr. Rogers ; he 
graduated B.A. at Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1818, and proceeded M.A. in 
1821. For a short time he held the 
curacy of Harrow Weald, and in 1822 he 
was appointed rector of St. Mary’s, Staf- 
ford ; in 1827 he was instituted vicar of 
Sandon, co. Stafford ; and in 1842 he was 
appointed prebendary of Pipa Parva, in 
Lichfield Cathedral. The deceased mar- 
ried Mary, dau. of James Norman, esq., 
of Mistley, Essex, by whom he has left 
issue four sons and two daus. His eldest 
son, William Edward, succeeds his father 
in the vicarage of Sandon; his second 
son, Francis Henry, took the name of 
Thicknesse on his marriage, and is vicar 
of Deane, and Rural Dean of Botton, 
Lancashire ; his sons Clement Leigh and 
Charles Simeon are also in holy orders. 

Aged 76, John Lamplugh Lamplugh- 
Raper, esq., of Lamplugh Hall, Cum- 
berland. He was the eldest son of the 
late John Raper, esq., of Aberford, co. 
York (who died in 1824), by Katharine, 
dau. of the late Rev. Godfrey Wolley, and 
was born in 1790. He married,in 1813, 
Jane, second dau. of Benjamin Brooks- 
bank, esq., of Healaugh Hall, co. York, 
and assumed the additional name of 
Lamplugh, by royal licence, in 1825, in 
compliance with the will of his relative, on 
succeeding to the estates of Lamplugh 
Hall, Cumberland. He is succeeded by 
his brother, Henry Raper, who was born 
in 1795. 
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At Bournemouth, aged 57, Alexander 
McNeill, esq., of Bordlands, co. Peebles, 
He was the fifth son of the late Neil 
McNeill, of Ardnacross, co. Argyll (who 
died in 1848), by Annabella, dau. of John 
Gilles, esq., of Duchra. He was born at 
Elister, N.B., in 1810, and was educated at 
Islay, and was a magistrate for cos. Ar- 
gyll and Peebles. Mr. McNeill, who was 
formerly a merchant and British consular 
agent at Samarang, Java, married in 1850, 
Isabella Maria, dau. of Capt. William 
Loudon, R.N., by whom he has left, with 
other issue, a son and heir, Neil, born in 
1853. 

At Bayswater, aged 56, the Rev. John 
Charles Napleton, incumbent of All 
Saints’, Lambeth. He was educated at 
Worcester Coll., Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1833; he was appointed 
incumbent of All Saints’, Lambeth, in 
1858, and was formerly incumbent of 
Grendon-Bishop, Herefordshire. 

At Nice, aged 28, Miss Augusta Louisa 
Ryder. She was the dau. of the Hon. 
Granville D. Ryder, Comm, R.N., by Lady 
Georgiana, third dau. of Henry 6th Duke 
of Beaufort, and was born in Aug., 1838. 

Apri 14. At 41, Grosvenor-place, 

29, Frances Mary, wife of Col. Sir 


* T. McMahon, bart. She was the dau. of 


the late J. Holford, esq., and married, in 
1859 (as his second wife), Sir Thomas 
Westropp McMahon, bart., C.B. 

At 12, St. James’s-square, Bath, Sarah 
Jane, wife of Sir Malby Crofton, bart. 
She was the fourth dau. of the late Major 
Parker, esq., of the 8th Regt., and mar- 
ried, in 1821, Sir Malby Crofton, bart., of 
Longford House, co. Sligo, by whom she 
has had issue six sons and eight daus. 

At Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, aged 33, 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. Wm. Blow, rector 
of Goodmanham, Yorkshire. 

At Leamington, aged 75, Thomas 
Brooks, esq., formerly of Wolvershill 
Hall, Warwickshire. 

At 1, Harcourt-buildings, Temple, aged 
37, John William Church, esq., barrister- 
at-law. He was the eldest son of John 
Church, esq., of Woodside, Hatfield, and 
Bell’s-hill, Northumberland, and was born 
in 1830. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s-inn in 1856, and went the northern 
circuit.—Law Times. 

At Dublin, aged 76, Benjamin Digby, 
esq., son of the late Very Rev. William 
Digby, Dean of Clonfert. 

At Barcombe, Paignton, near Torquay, 
aged 30, Margaret Ryley, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Ginsburg, of Liverpool. 

Aged 52, the Kev. Frederick Lang- 
horne, incumbent of Holy Trinity, Pres- 
ton, Lancashire. 
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April 15. At Bournemouth, aged 21, 
Alice Jane, dau. of the late Rev. Weeden 
Butler, of Wickham Market, Suffolk. 

At Erleigh Hill, near Reading, Major- 
Gen. John Maxwell Glasse, late Royal 
Bombay Artillery. 

At 5, The Cloisters, Gordon-square, 
W.C., aged 7, Gerard Wilmot, seventh son 
of the Rev. Kyrle Ernle Aubrey Money. 

At 63, Westbourne-terrace, aged 64, 
John Hey Puget, esq., of Totteridge, 
Herts. He was the eldest son of the late 
John Puget, esq., merchant, of London 
(who died in 1805), by Catherine, dau. of 
the late Rt. Rev. Dr. Hawkins, sometime 
Lord Bishop of Raphoe; he was born in 
1803, and educated at Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1828, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1824. He married, 
in 1826, Isabella, dau. of F. Hawkins, 
esq., @ Judge in India, by whom he has 
left, with other issue, a son and heir, 
John, M.A. of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
F.R.G.S., who was*born in 1829, and 
married, in 1863, Florence Annie, third 
dau. of Anselm de Arroyave, esq. 

At 14, St. Bartholomew-road, Tufnell- 
park, Holloway, aged 45, William Tapping, 
esq., barrister-at-law. He was the second 
son of the late T. S. Tapping, esq., of 
Kentish-town (who died in 1846), by his 
wife, Mary Beck, who is said to have 
descended from the Norman family of 
Bec, or Becque, and was born in 1822; 
he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1849, and attached himself to 
conveyancing and the equity bar. Mr. 
Tapping wrote a treatise, called “ The 
Copyholders’ Enfranchisement Manual,” 
which met a good sale; and he also con- 
tributed largely to legal journalistic litera- 
ture, and his writings on Roman law, in 
the Legal Exuminer, incontestably prove 
how profound was Mr. Tapping’s acquaint- 
ance with that subject. He wrote several 
articles for The Field and other sporting 
papers. The deceased lived and died un- 
married, and was buried at Highgate 
Cemetery.— Law Times. 

At Cheltenham, aged 71, Anne Vickers, 
relict of the Ven. Archdeacon Vickers. 

April 16. Aged 29, Cecilia, wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel C. N. Hogge, Grenadier 
Guards. 

At Hempsted Rectory, near Gloucester, 
aged 67, the Rev. Thomas Jones, M.A. 
He was educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1822, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1827; he was 
en to the rectory of Hempsted in 

826. 

At Dover, aged 93, Sarah, widow of 
the Rev. William Toke. 

At Torre, aged 82, Miss Emily Newton, 
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sister of the late Rev. William Newton, 
vicar of Old Cleeve, Somerset. 

Aged 66, the Rev. Perry Nursey, rector 
of Crostwick, Norfolk. He was the third 
surviving son of the late P. Nursey, esq., 
of Bealings Grove, Suffolk, and was born 
in 1800; he was educated at Sidney 
Sussex Coll., Cambridge, where he took 
his degree of B.A. in 1822; and he was 
formerly curate of Burlingham, near 
Norwich. 

At Warlegh, Devon, aged 88, the Rev. 
Walter Radcliffe. 

April 17. At Island-bridge Barracks, 
Ireland, aged 19, Lord James Hubert 
Henry Thomas Butler. The deceased 
was the second son of John, 2nd Marquis 
of Ormonde, by Frances Jane, eldest dau. 
of the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B., 
and brother and heir-presumptive to the 
present Marquis of Ormonde. He was 
born March 7, 1846, and was a cornet in 
the 9th Lancers. 

Jane, wife of the Rev. P. Graham, of 
Turncroft, Over Darwen. 

At Newton Abbott, Devon, aged 72, 
James Crowdy, esq., formerly Colonial 
Secretary of Newfoundland. 

At Brighton, after a severe illness, Mr. 
Paul Foskett. The deceased took an active 
part as an itinerant lecturer on politics 
during the earlier portion of his life, but 
in later years had acquired celebrity as a 
religious lecturer, and found a better 
income as an earnest and ever ready de- 
fender of the “ Protestant institutions” of 
the country. He was also the author of 
works of a “ prophetic” tendency. 

At Huddersfield, aged 74, the Rev. 
James Clarke Franks, M.A., formerly vicar 
of Huddersfield. The deceased was edu- 
cated at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1815, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1818; he was chaplain of Trinity 
College in 1819, select preacher 1819-20, 
deputy Hulsean lecturer in 1821, and 
Hulsean lecturer in 1823. In the latter 
year he was instituted to the vicarage of 
Huddersfield, which living he held until 
1840; he was curate of Whittlesey, Cam- 
bridgeshire from 1844 to 1854. He was 
the author of numerous theological works. 

At Acomb, York, aged 67, William Gar- 
wood, esq., solicitor. He was the second 
son of the late Rev. Edmund Garwood, 
M.A., vicar of Hessle, Yorkshire, and was 
born in 1800. He was admitted a solicitor 
in 1821, and was one of the oldest practi- 
tioners in the city of York, where he was 
universally beloved and respected by all 
who knew him. The deceased is succeeded 
in his business by his son, Mr. Clifton R. 
Garwood.—Law Times. 

At Genoa, aged 26, Charles Middleton 
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Prendergast, late Capt. 52nd Regt., 
ounger son of Harris Prendergast, esq., 
ae. lr of Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Compton Basset, aged 83, Sarah, 
widow of Edward Smyth, esq., of The 
Fence, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

At Norwich, aged 59, John Taylor, esq., 
of St. Mary's, Colchester, many years pro- 
prietor of the Essex Standard. 

April 18. At Cheltenham, aged 86, Sir 
Robert Smirke, knt. See OBrTuary. 

At Brighton, aged 57, Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Henry Burt, Bengal Army. He 
was the fifth son of the late Rev. C. H. 
Burt, A.B., vicar of Cannington, Somerset. 

At Frampton Court, Gloucestershire, 
aged 81, Henry Clifford Clifford, esq., of 
Frampton Court. He was the eldest son 
of the late Nathaniel Winchcombe, esq., 
of Frampton-on-Severn (who assumed by 
royal licence, in 1801, the surname and 
arms of Clifford, and who died in 1817), 
by Mary, only dau. and heiress of Daniel 
Packer, esq., of Painswick, co. Gloucester. 
He was born at Stratford House, Stroud, 
in 1785, and educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Mr. Clifford, who 
was for about sixty years a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for co. Gloucester, 
married, in 1808, Elizabeth, only dau. 
and heiress of John Wallington, esq., by 
whom he had issue twelve children, of 
whom three sons and four daus. survive. 
He is succeeded in his estates by his 
grandson, Henry James Clifford (son of 
the late Mr. H. J. Clifford, by Marianne, 
elder dau. of the Rev. James Phelps), who 
was born in 1840, and married, in 1865, 
Anne Frances, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Green, incumbent of Upton St. 
Leonard’s, co. Gloucester. 

At Vermont, near Limerick, aged 90, 
the Rev. Richard Dickson, for sixty-eight 
years rector of Kilkeedy parish. 

Aged 82, the Rev. Kingsman Foster, 
rector of Dowsby, co. Lincoln. He was 
educated at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1806, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1810 ; he was instituted 
to the rectory of Dowsby in 1807. , 

At Bedingham, Norfolk, aged 14, 
Letitia Marianne, second dau. of the Rev. 
Charles William Lohr. 

At Valletta, Malta, aged 60, Col. Robert 
Henry Miles, late of the Indian army. 

At Llanelly, aged 77, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Morris, vicar of Llanelly. The deceased 
was ordained by the Bishop of St. David's 
in 1813, and appointed incumbent of 
Llannon in 1815; in 1818 he was insti- 
tuted to the incumbency of Llandarog, 
near Carmarthen, and in 1820 he was 
transferred to the vicarage of Llanelly, 
which he held up to the time of his 
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decease. He was appointed rural dean of 
Kidwelly, and surrogate for the diocese of 
St. David’s in 1830, and was the author 
of a work entitled “Senex and Juvenis 
on the Church.” 

At Dundee, aged 70, Charles Parker, 
esq., Provost of Dundee. The deceased 
was a member of the Town Council of 
Dundee, and was elected to the provost- 
ship in 1860. 
ak Bath, Susan, widow of Major Pilcher, 

M. 

At Walmer, aged 74, the Rev. Garrod 
Wade, M.A. He was educated at Jesus 
Coll., Cambridge, where he graduted B.A, 
in 1825, and proceeded M.A. in 1828. 

At West Dulwich, aged 52, Alfred 
Henry Wardell, Clerk of Indictments on 
the Norfolk Circuit, and at the Central 
Criminal Court. 

April 19. At Lochee, N.B., aged 108, 
Mr. Robert Bain. The deceased was born 
in Morayshire in 1758, and was for many 
years in the service of Lord Kinnaird. 
He retained his mental faculties quite 
clear to the last. 

At Chetwynd House, Upper Norwood, 
aged 29, Henry Walter, eldest son of Henry 
Chetwynd, esq., of Brocton Lodge, Staf- 
fordshire, and of Upper Norwood. 

At Clapton, aged 47, the Rev. Thomas 
CaveChilds, rector of St. George Nympton, 
near South Molton, Devon. The deceased 
was educated at Sidney-Sussex Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1845, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1851; he was 
formerly incumbent of St. Mary’s, Devon- 


port. 

At Falcon Hall, Edinburgh, Henry 
Craigie, esq. The deceased was a nephew 
of the late Lord Craigie, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session in Scotland. He was 
educated for the legal profession, and be- 
came a member of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet in 1829. For many years, how- 
ever, Mr. Craigie had given up all profes- 
sional avocations, in order to devote his 
time and his means to works of benevo- 
lence and piety. In these he was persever- 
ing and untiring, and there was scarcely 
a work of philanthropy carried on in the 
city of Edinburgh with which his name 
was not connected, and of which he was not 
the liberal supporter and the thoughtful 
counsellor. He was for many years presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Christian Insti- 
tute, and took great interest in its welfare. 
—Law Times. 

At Gravesend, aged 72, William Lockyer 
Freeman, esq., Paymaster R.N., late of 
Sheerness Dockyard. 

At 11, St. George’s-road, Eccleston- 
square, aged 79, the Rev. Robert Morgan, 
late rector of Sevington, Kent. He was 
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educated at Magdalen Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1810; he was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Sevington in 1840. 

At Poyntzfield House, N.B., Jemima 
Charlotte, relict of Major Sir George G. 
Munro, knt. She was the dau. of Col. C. 
D. Graham, and mayried, in 1822, Sir G. C. 
Munro, of Poyntzfield, who died in 1852. 

At Stone, Kent, aged 61, Lieut.-Col. 
Archibald Park, late of the 29th Bengal 
N.L, last surviving son of the late Mungo 
Park. 

At Silkmore, Stafford, Sir Stephenson 
Villiers Surtees, D.C.L. See Oprtuary. 

At Down-place, Berks, aged 64, Capt. 
Henry Seymour, of Park-place, Englefield- 
green. The deceased was the only surviv- 
ing son of the late Lord William Seymour, 
by Martha, dau. of James Clitherow, esq., 
of Boston Court, Middlesex, and was born 
in Nov., 1802. He was educated at Har- 
row and at Ch. Ch., Oxford, was a magis- 
trate for Berks, and formerly a captain 
in the army. To Capt. Seymour the 
racing public are largely indebted for the 
prosperity of Ascot races. He was the 
chief promoter in the erection of the Grand 
Stand at Ascot, and all the later improve- 
ments in and about the Stand are the 
result of his ideas. Capt. Seymour, who 
represented a younger branch of the 
family of the Marquis of Hertford, mar- 
ried, in 1831, Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas William, esq., of Twyford 
Abbey, Middlesex, by whom he has left 
Jasue one son and one dau. 

Aged 69, Edward Weatherall, esq., of 
28, Highbury New-park, chief clerk to the 
Vice-Chancellor Siz Wm. Page Wood. 

April 20. At 28, Prince’s-gate, the 
infant son of Earl and Lady Constance 
Grosvenor. 

At Lisbon, aged 90, the Rev. William 
Holt Brandt, for forty years H.B.M.'s 
Chaplain at the Island of St. Michael, 
Azores. 

At Llanelly, aged 67, Frederick Lewis 
Brown, esq., solicitor. The deceased was 
admitted a solicitor in 1831. He held for 
many years several offices of trust and 
position in Llanelly, including that of 
clerk to the magistrates, an office which 
he held up to his death. In 1850 he was 
appointed clerk to the local board of 
health. a post which he also retained until 
his death. Deceased was much respected 
by a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances.—Law Times. 

At Caher, co. Tipperary, Capt. Hugh 
Daniell, late Adjutant South Tipperary 
Artillery. e 

At 91, Sloane-street, S.W., aged 66, the 
Rev. John Hamilton-Gray, of Carntyne, 
N.B. See Osrruary. 

N.S. 1867, Vou, III. 
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At 6, Mount Beacon, Bath, aged 16 
Charles Anderton, third son of the Rev 
William Anderton Smith. 

Aprii 21. At 98, Great Russell-street, 
W.C., aged 56, Cornelia Eliza, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. S. R. Bagshawe. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 66, 
Matthew Clayton, esq., solicitor. He was 
one of the younger sons of the late 
Nathaniel Clayton, esq., of Chesters, 
Northumberland, by Dorothy, eldest dau. 
of George Atkinson, esq. of Temple 
Sowerby, Westmoreland. He was‘born at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the year 1800, 
educated at Harrow, was admitted a soli- 
citor in 1824, and became and continued 
to his death a member of a long-established 
firm at Newcastle. Mr. Clayton lived and 
died unmarried, and was buried at War- 
den, Northumberland.—Law Times. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 39, Wm. 
Wells Cole, esq., of Newstead Abbey, 
Lincolnshire. 

At 5, St. Alban’s-road, South Kensing- 
ton, aged 46, John Hawke, esq., solicitor. 

At Edinburgh, Sarah Sophia, wife of 
James Somerville, esq., solicitor, Supreme 
Courts, and dau. of the late Thomas 
Warne, esq., of Gloucester-road, Regent’s- 

rk. 

At Chudleigh, Devon, aged 64, the Rev. 
Charles Ascanius Nevill Thomas. He was 
the youngest son of the late Gen. Thomas, 
of Brockill House, Devon, by Nevillia, 
dau. of Viscount Nevill, and was born in 
1811. He was educated at Rugby, and 
at Exeter College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1833, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1844; he was appointed curate of 
Chudleigh in 1849. Mr. ‘'homas married, 
in 1852, Elizabeth, only dou. of the late 
Vice-Admiral W. I. Stock, by whom (who 
is deceased) he has left issue an only son. 
He was buried by the side of his late wife 
at Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 

April 22. At Berne, Switzerland, 
Rosalie, Lady Davison. Her ladyship was 
the dau. of the late Baron F. de Liitzow, 
and married, in 1828, Col. Sir William 
Davison, of Swarland Park, Northumber- 
land, by whom she has left issue. 

At Leigh, Essex, aged 76, Capt. William 
Henry Brand, R.N. He was the fourth 
son of the late Alexander Brand, esq., by 
Ann, eldest dau. of George Rollens, esq., 
and was born in 1790. He joined the 
navy in 1805, received ‘his lieutenancy in 
1815, was made commander in 1846, and 
captain in 1858. He served in the Revenge 
at the Battle of Trafalgar, and subse- 
quently achieved signal success in the 
capture of French and Spanish batteries, 
frigates, and gunboats. He was present 
at the reduction of Guadaloupe in 1815. 
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In 1824 he joined the coast blockade, and 
in 1826 the coast-guard, in which service 
he remained for twenty years, during 
sixteen of which he was employed as 
inspecting-lieutenant of the Shetland Isles, 
a post of considerable hardship. Capt. 
Brand married, in 1832, Cecilia Christina, 
second dau. of J. Greig, esq., procurator 
fiscal of Shetland, by whom he has left 
surviving issue five sons and two daus. 

At Gonvena, Cornwall, Mrs. Mary 
Letitia Frances Cowell, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. James Gifford Cowell. 

At Eyam View, Bakewell, Derbyshire, 
Sarah, wife of Thomas Gregory, esq., 
solicitor. ° 

At 39, Granville-square, W.C., aged 50, 
Sophia, widow of Thomas Jones, esq., 
solicitor. 

At Paris, aged 66, Dr. Jobert de Lam- 
balle, a surgeon of some eminence. 

At Gibraltar, aged 24, Charles Hay 
Tollemache, esq., Lieut. 83rd Regt. He 
was the eldest son of the late Wilbraham 
Francis Tollemache, esq., Comm. R.N. 
(who died in 1864), by Elizabeth, dau. of 
Alexander Munro, esq., and was born 
Dec. 20, 1842. 

April 23, At L’ Hermitage, Avranches, 
Normandy, Major David Philip Brown, 
late of the 7th Hussars. 

At Chacombe Priory, Northampton- 
shire, from the effects of an accident 
whilst hunting, aged 35, Major Fiennes 
Cornwallis, late of the 4th Lt. Dragoons. 
He was the second son of Charles Wyke- 
ham-Martin, esq., M.P., of Leeds Castle, 
Kent, by Lady Jemima Isabella, dau. of 
James, 5th and last Earl Cornwallis, a 
title now extinct. He was born in London, 
Nov. 1, 1831, and was educated at Eton. 
He joined the 4th Lt. Dragoons in 1850, 
and was gazetted lieutenant in 1854, cap- 
tain in 1855, and major in 1860. He 
served with the army in the Crimea, and 
was present at the battles of the Alma, the 
light cavalry charge at Balaclava, and 
Inkermann ; he acted as aide-de-camp to 
Lord George Paget, and remained in the 
Crimea until the last of the light cavalry 
had embarked for home. The deceased, 
who assumed the name of Cornwallis in 
lieu of his patronymic in 1860, in com- 
pliance with the will of Miss Caroline 
Frances Cornwallis, of Lidwells, Goud- 
hurst, Kent, married, in 1863, Harriet 
Elizabeth, dau. of John Mott, esq., of 
Barningham Hall, Norfolk, by whom he 
has left issue two sons and a dau. 

At Jersey, aged 57, the Rev. Alfred 
Crisp. 

At Woodstone, Peterborough, Anna 
Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. W. Ellaby. 

At 7, Pembridge Villas, Bayswater, 
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Evelyn Shirley, youngest dau. of W. P. 
Frith, esq., R.A. 

At 23, Binfield-road, Stockwell, aged 54, 
Edward Sykes, esq., barrister-at-law. He 
was the eldest son of the late Edward 
Sykes, esq., of Bank House, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, and was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple in 1849, and practised 
as a special pleader on the northern circuit, 
and at the Leeds borough sessions. 

At Hadlow Park, Kent, aged 12, Cle- 
ment John, the second son of Sir William 
Yardley. 

At Seaton, Devon, aged 82, the Rev, 
Cradock John Glascott, B.A. He was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. Cradock Glas- 
cott, by Mary, dau. of William Edmonds, 
esq., and was born in 1785. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity Coll, Dublin, where he 
took his B.A. degree in 1807, and was 
appointed rector of Seaton in 1838, Mr. 
Glascott married, in 1814, Georgiana 
Goodwin, dau. of Edmond Fearon Bourke, 
esq., of the family of the Viscounts Bourke 
of co. Mayo (a title now dormant). 

April 24. At 1, Mansfield-street, in her 
second year, Fanny Georgina Mildred, 
youngest child of Lord Cranborne. 

Aged six weeks, Evelyn, dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Harrison, rector of Rack- 
heath, Norwich. 

At Swallowlield, aged two weeks, Frede- 
rick John, son of the Rev. John Kitcat. 

At Folly Bank, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 50, John Moore Napier, esq. He 
was the only son of the late General Sir, 
William Napier, K.C.B. (who died in 
1860), by Caroline, second dau. of the 
late Hon. Gen. Henry Edward Fox, and 
was born in 1816; he married, in 1847, 
Bessey, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. C. C. Alexander, R.E., by whom he 
has left issue two sons and three daus. 

At Castle Kevin, co. Cork, aged 57, 
Edward Hoare Reeves, esq. He was the 
second son of the late Edward Hoare 
Reeves, esq., of Ballyglissane, co. Cork, by 
Dora, dau. of the late John Carleton, esq., 
and niece of the late Lord Carleton (a 
title now extinct); he was born in 1810, 
and educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1830. Mr. 
Reeves, who was a magistrate for co. 
Cork, married, in 1839, Elizabeth Mary 
Maria, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Burke, of 
Prospect Villa, co. Cork, by whom he has 
left, with other issue, a son and heir, 
Edward Hoare, born in 1840. 

At Sowerby, near Thirsk, aged 70, 
Thomas Swarbreck, esq., solicitor. 

April 25. At 41, Hunter-street, Bruns- 
wick-square, aged 75, Ellis Bostock, esq., 
youngest son of the late Rev. Stileman 
Bostock, vicar of East Grinstead, Sussex. 
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At Waterloo, Hants, Fanny, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Lush, elder dau. of Mr, E. 
Doudney, of Denmark-hill, Surrey. 

At Hastings, Jane Emma, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Edward Garrard Marsh, 
vicar of Aylesford, Kent. 

At Geanies, near Tain, co. Ross, aged 43, 
William Hugh Murray, esq., barrister-at- 
law, of Geanies. He was the eldest son 
of the late William Murray, esq., banker, 
of Tain, by Jane, dau. of Capt. Kenneth 
Mackay, of Torboll, Sutherland, and was 
born in 1824. He was educated at the 
High School and University of Edinburgh, 
and was called to the Scottish bar in 1846. 
He was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for Ross-shire, and ‘sheriff-substitute for 
the eastern division of that county. Mr. 
Murray succeeded to the estate of Geanies 
on the death of his cousin, Miss Janet 
Murray, in 1845.—Zaw Times. 

At 10, Albany Villas, Cliftonville, aged 
76, Louisa, widow of Capt. H. Nazer, R.N. 

At Woodford, aged 26, Stewart Henry, 
only son of the late Major G. H. Robin- 
son, H.E.I.C.S, 

At West Wittering, aged 100, Jemima, 
relict of the late Capt. Richard Russell. 

At Cannes, aged 26, Mary Georgina, 
third dau. of the Rev. George Somerset. 

April 26. Aged 69, the Rev. William 
Keatinge Clay, B.D., vicar of Waterbeach, 
Cambridgeshire. He was educated at 
Jesus Coll., Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.D. in 1834; he was instituted 
to the vicarage of Waterbeach in 1854. 

At Dublin, suddenly, Francis Codd, 
esq., a magistrate and merchant of Dublin. 

In London, aged 58, Clement Tudway, 
esq., only son of the late Rev. Clement 
Tudway, vicar of Chiseldon, Wilts. 

April 27. At 9, Great Stanhope-street, 
Mayfair, aged 64, the Right Hon. Lord 
rama See OBITUARY. 

At the Grange, Great Malvern, aged 59, 
Sir W. S. Thomas, bart. See UpiruaRyY. 

At Somerville, aged 3 years, Edith 
Sophia, dau. of Lord Athlumney. 

At Belfast, aged 23, John Elias Durn- 
ford, Lieut. 8rd Regt. (the Buffs), eldest 
son of John Durnford, esq., Military Store 
Staff, Chester Castle. 

At Marden Hill, Hertford, aged 58, 
George Smith Thornton, esq. He was the 
eldest son of the late Claud George 
Thornton, esq. (who died in Aug. 1866— 
see GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINg, vol. ii. N.S., 
p. 421), by Frances Ann, second dau. of 
the late Samuel Smith, esq., M.P., of 
Woodhall Park, Herts; he was born in 
1808, and was a magistrate for Herts. 

At Bath, aged 71, Capt. Thomas Dilnot 
Stewart, R.N. He was the only son of 
the late John Stewart, esq., of Brookstreet, 
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near Sandwich, by Margaret, dau. of 
Thomas Staines, esq., of Dent-de-Lion, 
near Margate, and was born in Jan. 1796. 
He entered the Navy, in 1808, as first- 
class volunteer on board the Leviathan, 
and served onthe Home and Mediterranean 
stations in that vessel, and also on board 
the Royal Sovereign. He subsequently 
served on the Jamaica station and on the 
West Coast of Africa, and retired on the 
half-pay list, with the rank of Commander, 
in 1843. He married, in 1822, Elizabeth, 
third dau. of George Palliser, esq., by 
whom he had issue two sons and three 


daus. 

At Birkenhead, aged 22, Jessie, fifth 
dau. of the Rev. James Towers. 

April 28. At the Albany, Piccadilly, 
aged 79, Sir John Jacob Hansler, knt., 
F.R.S., &. He was the son of Mr. John 
Jacob Hansler (originally Hanseler), Lan- 
daman of the canton of Zurich,in Switzer- 
land, by the dau. of Mr. Cuthbert, of 
Lincolnshire, and was born in London in 
1788. The deceased gentleman was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, in 
Jan. 1838. Sir John was the first knight 
created by her Majesty the Queen, on 
her accession in 1837. He was a deputy- 
lieutenant for Essex, and a magistrate for 
Middlesex, Kent, and Westminster. Sir 
John married, in 1810, Maria, dau. of Mr. 
Robert Headding, of Cambridge, by whom 
(who died in 1858) he has left issue; his 
eldest son, Capt. Robert Jacob Hansler, a 
magistrate for Middlesex, married Mari- 
anne, dau. of the late Joseph Collis, esq., 
senior Registrar of the High Court of 
Chancery. 

At the London Orphan Asylum, Clap- 
ton, the Rev. Henry Beattie, M.A. He 
was educated at Trinity Coll, Dublin, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1847, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1851, and was for 
fifteen years the Chaplain and Head 
Master of the London Orphan Asylum. 
He was formerly Vice-Principal of the 
National Society’s Training Institution, 
Westminster. 

At Tedsmore Hall, Shrewsbury, aged 
76, Thos. Bulkeley Bulkeley-Owen, esq., 
of Tedsmore. He was the eldest son of 
the late Bulkeley Hatchett, esq., of that 
place (who died in 1830), by Mary, dau. 
and heir of Thos. Mainwaring, esq. ; he 
was born at Shrewsbury in 1790, and 
adopted the surnames of Bulkeley-Owen 
in lieu of his patronymic by royal licence 
in 1848. He married in 1824, Marianne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. E. Thelwall, of 
Llanbedr Hall, Ruthin, North Wales, by 
whom he has left issue a son and heir, 
Bulkeley Hatchett, who was born in 1825, 
and two other children—Thomas Main. 
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waring Bulkeley, incumbent of Welsh 
Hampton, Salop; and Marianne Eliza 
Frances, wife of the Rev. E. Jacson, rector 
of Thruxton, co. Hereford. 

At 27, Oakley-square, Chelsea, aged 87, 
John Craufurd, esq., of Auchenames, 
N.B. He was the eldest son of the late 
Patrick Craufurd, esq., of Herrings Place, 
Sussex, by Jane, dau. of Brigadier-General 
Donald Macdonald (of the family of the 
McDonalds, Lords of the Isles); he was 
born in 1780, and succeeded his cousin 
as chief of the family in 1814. Mr. Crau- 
furd was educated at Westminster, was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for co, 
Ayr, and was formerly secretary to the 
Senate of the Ionian Islands. He married 
in 1814, Sophia Marianna, dau. of Major- 
Gen. Horace Churchill, and by her, who 
died in 1865, has left issue four sons and 
two daus. He is succeeded in his estates 
by his eldest son, Mr. Edward H. J. Crau- 
furd, M.P. for Ayr, who was born in 
1816, and married, in 1863, Frances, only 
dau. of the late Rev. William Molesworth, 
sister of Sir P. Molesworth, bart. 

At Midsomer-Norton, Bath, aged 59, 
the Rev. Chas. Otway Mayne, M.A. He was 
the second son of the Rev. Robert Mayne, 
M.A., of Limpsfield, Surrey, grandson of 
Robert Mayne, esq., M.P., of Gatton Park, 
in the same county, and great-nephew of 
William Mayne, created Baron Newhaven 
in 1763, which title is now extinct. He 
was born in 1807, and educated at Ch. 
Ch., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1829, and proceeded M.A. in 1832. He 
was appointed vicar of Midsomer-Norton 
in 1833, prebendary of Haselbere in Wells 
Cathedral in 1840, and rural dean of 
Frome in 1846. During his incumbency, 
with the assistance of his friends and 
others, he built and partially endowed 
two district churches and parsonage house, 
an entirely new vicarage, and also a set of 
schools for boys and girls, and houses for 
master and mistress attached to the parish 
church. The deceased gentleman, who was 
strongly attached to the Evangelical party 
in the Church, married, in 1833, Emily, 
dau. of George Smith, esq., M.P., of 
Selsdon, Surrey, and niece of the first 
Lord Carrington, by whom he has left 
issue five sons and two daus. 

At Hasland, Chestertield, aged 44, the 
Rev. Basil James Woodd. 

At Mentone, France, aged 20, Robert 
Edmund Walpole, ensign Rifle Brigade. 
He was the eldest son of Major-General 
Sir Robert Walpole, K.C.B., by Gertrude, 
youngest dau. of the late General Ford, 
and was born in 1847. 

April 29. At 13, Bolton-street, W., 
aged 85, the Hon. Catherine Vernon, She 
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was the eldest dau. of Henry, 8rd Lord 
Vernon, by his first wife, Elizabeth 
Rebecca Anne, dau. of Sir Charles Sedley, 
bart., and was born Aug. 23, 1781. 

Off Deptford, aged 17, Osborn Debeynes 
Blair, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Blair, of the Bengal Army. 

At Penrhos, Monmouthshire, aged 27, 
Alice, wife of the Rev. W. Feetham. 

At his residence, near Bray, Ireland, 
aged 63, the Hon. Edmund Hayes, ex- 
judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
(Ireland). He was the eldest son of the 
late William Hayes, esq., of Millmount, 
co. Down, and was born in 1804. He 
was educated at the Belfast Academical 
Institution, and entered at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1820. He was called to 
the bar at Dublin in 1827, and joined the 
North-Eastern Circuit, but subsequently 
exchanged for the Home. In 1852 he 
was appointed a Q.C., and in the same 
year became law adviser to the crown 
under Lord Derby’s ministry. On the 
return of the Conservatives to power, in 
1858, he was again appointed. law adviser, 
and was subsequently made Solicitor- 
General, and was raised to the bench on 
the retirement of Mr. Justice Crampton, 
in 1859. He resigned his seat on the 
bench, through ill health, at Michaelmas 
Term, 1866. The late judge married, 
first, in 1835, Grace Maryanne, dau. of 
John Shaw, esq., of Donloghs, co. Dublin, 
by whom he has left nine children; and 
secondly, Mary Harriett Tranchell, widow 
of Lieut. James Shaw, by whom he has 
left one son.—Law Times. 

At Llanfoist, Abergavenny, aged 56, 
Valentine Langmead Trafford Lewes, esq., 
of Glanbrane Park, Carmarthenshire, late 
Capt. 62nd Foot. 

At Ringwould House, Kent, Georgiana, 
sole surviving dau. of the late Rev. John 
Monins. 

At 12, Park-terrace, Oxford, the Rev. 
George Mullins, rector of Chalfield Magna, 
Wilts. 

April 30, At 2, George-square, Edin- 
burgh, aged. 79, James Black, esq., M.D., 
F.RS.E., F.G.S., &c., late of Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire. 

At Hastings, Sarah Otway, wife of 
Charles Clarke, esq., of Graiguenoe Park, 
co. Tipperary, and eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. Loftus Otway Bland, R.N. 

At Southwell, Notts, aged 84, Samuel 
Payne, esq., late Registrar to the Leeds 
District Court of Bankruptcy. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, Dorothy, widow 
of the Rev. Henry Aubrey Veck, late in- 
eumbent of Forton, Gosport. 

May 1. At Park, Renfrewshire, John 
Henderson, esq. 
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At Driffield, Yorkshire, Mr. Francis 


Jordan, a well-known agriculturist. He 
was a very extensive and successful agri- 
culturist and exhibitor of stock, having 
on several occasions carried off the gould 
and silver medals at the Christmas shows 
of Smithfield for Leicester sheep. 

At Bath, aged 60, the Rev. Edward 
Kilvert, B.A. He*was the youngest son 
of the late Francis Kilvert, esq., of Bath, 
by Anna, youngest dau. of William 
Parsons, esq., of Wildicott, Salop, and. 
was born at Bath in 1807. He was edu- 
cated at King Edward’s School, Bath, and 
at St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1842. In 1846 he was 
appointed Chaplain on the Madras Esta- 
blishment. He married, in 1844, Emma, 
second dau. of the late Major Gabriel, of 
the Indian army, but has left no issue. 

At Becca Hall, Yorkshire, aged 9 
months, Cyril Fule, twin son of Lieut.- 
Col. Markham. 

At Cannes, aged 33, Robert James 
Robertson, younger and only surviving 
son of the late Rev. Patrick Robertson, 
D.D., of Eddlestone, Peebleshire, N.B. 

At 5, Paragon, New Kent-road, aged 50, 
George Millar Robinson, esq., solicitor. 
He was the second son of the late George 
Robinson, esq., of Plumstead, Kent, by 
Letitia, dau. of William Eve, e3q., and 
was born at Eltham in 1817. He was 
educated at Bromley, and admitted a 
solicitor in 1838. He was appointed 
a perpetual commissioner in 1859, and 
a@ commissioner to administer oaths in: 
the Courts: of Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer in 1860. He 
married, in 1845, Jane, dau. of James 
Hokes, esq., of Manchester-square, by 
whom he has left issue three sons and 
four daus. The deceased was buried at 
Nunhead Cemetery.—Law Times. 

At Westham, Eastbourne, Sussex, 
Charles William, infant son of the Rev. 
John Stone. 

May2. At Ugbrooke, Chudleigh, Devon; 
aged 9 years and 11 months, the Hon. 
Edmund Charles Hugh Clifford. He was 
the second surviving son of Charles, 8th 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, by the Hon. 
Agnes Petre, third dau. of William, 11th 
Lord Petre, and was born May 11, 1857. 

At Leamington, aged 71, Caroline 
Ferrers, youngest sister of the late Edward 
Ferrers, esq., of Baddesley-Clinton, co. 
Warwick. 

At Broadford House, near Guildford, 
aged 62, Isaac Henry Forster, esq., late 
Registrar of British Guiana. 

At Perth, Carl Frederick Hempel, Doctor 
of Music, composer of the oratorio.“ The 
Seventh Seal.” 
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Alice, dau. of the Rev. Alfred Snell, of 
Feering Vicarage, Essex. 

At Ramsgate, Ann, widow of Rear- 
Admiral George Astle. 

At Hastings, aged 76, Mrs. Charlotte 
Elizabeth Blencowe. She waa the youngest 
dau. and co-heir of the late Sir Henry 
Poole, bart., of Poole Hall, co. Chester, 
and The Hooke, Sussex, and married, in 
1815, Robert Willis Blencowe, esq., of 
The Hooke, by whom she has left issue. 

At 14, Clifton Villas, W., aged 35, Henry 
Newton Brown, esq. He was the youngest 
son of the late George Beale Brown, esq., 
and was Capt. 2nd West York Lt. Infantry. 

At Edinburgh, Mr. G. M. Greig, artist. 
Mr. Greig’s works have been for years 
familiar to the frequenters of the exhi- 
bitions of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
His “‘ interiors” were peculiarly excellent, 
having the merit of being at once artistic 
and faithful, minute in outline and deli- 
cate in tone, while, at the same time, 
singularly effective. He was also very 
successful in quaint bits of local scenery, 
and it may be said generally of his works 
that he turned: out nothing that was not 
an artistic gem. Some years ago Mr. 
Greig had the honour to receive the well- 
deserved patronage of her Majesty, for 
whom he painted some exquisite interiors 
of Holyrood and Balmoral.—£dinburgh 
Courant. 

At Clifton, aged 15, Henry William, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. W. Spicer, rector 
of Itchen Abbas, Hants. 

Aged 67, John Williams, esq , of Stant- 
hill, Gloucestershire, and of Fynnonwen, 
Glamorganshire. 

May 4. At Brighton, aged 87, the 
Countess Dowager of Rosse. Her ladyship 
was Alice, eldest dau. of the late John 
Lloyd, esq., of Gloster, King’s County, by 
the youngest dau. and co-heir of Thomas L. 
Hunte, esq., of Artramont, co. Wexford. 
She was born in 1779, and: married, in 
April, 1797, Lawrence, 2nd Earl of Rosse, 
by whom: she had: the present Earl of 
Rosse and other issue. 

At Bagshot, aged 39, Thomas Andrews, 
esq., solicitor. 

Aged 77, Anna Cope, of Drummilly, 
co. Armagh, widow of Nathaniel Garland, 
esq., of Michaelstowe Hall, Essex, and of 
Woodcote Grove, Surrey. She was the 
dau. of the late Nicholas Archdale, esq., 
of Castle Archdale, co. Fermanagh (who 
died in 1845), by Sarah Arabella, dau. of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Meade (who assumed 
the name of Cope). She succeeded her 
brother, Mr. Arthur Walter Cope, in the 
estate of Drummilly, in 1846, and resumed 
her mother’s maiden name of Cope in 
obedience to the will of her grand-uncle, 
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the late Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns. 
She married, in 1814, Nathaniel Garland, 
esq., of Michaelstowe, Essex, by whom (who 
died in 1845) she had with other issue a 
son and heir, Mr. Edward Walter Gar- 
land, a magistrate for Kssex and High 
Steward of Harwich, who was born in 
1814, and married, in 1844, Amelia, 2nd 
dau. of Robert Robertson, esq., of Auch- 
leeks, co. Perth. 

At The Rouken, Thornliebank, near 
Glasgow, Walter Crum, esq., F.R.S. He 
was the son of the late Alexander Crum, 
esq., of Thornliebank, by Jane Ewing, 
dau. of Walter Ewing Maclae, esq., and 
was a magistrate for cos. Lanark and 
Renfrew. He was married, and has left 
issue; his eldest son, Mr. Alexander Crum, 
a magistrate for co. Renfrew, married, in 
1863, Margaret Nina, eldest dau. of the 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Ewing, LL.D., Bishop 
of Argyll and the Isles. 

At Bishop’s Stortford,.aged 49, the Rev. 
Frederick George Hughes, incumbent of 
Holy Trinity, Herts. 

At Dublin, aged 3 years, Allan Frederick, 
ne child of Rev. John Maunsell 

assy, of Killoghter, co. Cavan. 

At 95, Ebury-street, aged 69, Lieut.- 
Col. William Mayne, son of the late Hon. 
Edward Mayne, formerly one of the Judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench, Ireland. 

At Bath, aged 56, Charles John 
Mellersh, esq., solicitor. He was the 
second son of Thomas Mellersh, esq., of 
Godalming, Surrey, by Mary, dau. of Ed- 
ward Patrick, esq., banker, of Petersfield, 
Hants. He was born in 1810, and ad- 
mitted a solicitor in 1838, and practised 
at Petersfield, where he was much re- 
spected. He was perpetual commissioner 
for Hants, and commissioner to administer 
oaths in the courts of Common Law and 
Chancery. On the creation of the County 
Courts he was appointed the registrar at 
Petersfield, which office he held until his 
retirement from the profession shortly 
before his death. The deceased was 
never married, and was buried at Hamble- 
don, Surrey.—Law Times. 

At Drumbadmore, co. Fermanagh, Ire- 
land, aged 77, James Moore, esq., formerly 
First Lieutenant in, and for some time 
commanding, the Bellisle Yeomanry. 

At Bombay, aged 28, William Hall 
Peile, manager of the Agra Bank, in that 
city, and fifth son of the Rev. Thomas 
Williamson Peile, D.D., incumbent of St. 
Paul's, Avenue-road, N.W. 

Aged 80, Edward Tooth, esq., of Fir 
Grove, Tillington, Petworth. 

May 5, At Winterton Rectory, Norfolk, 
aged 73, the Rev. John Nelson, rector of 
Winterton-cum-East Somerton. He was 


the younger son of the late Matthew 
Nelson, esq., of Holme-next-the sea, Nor- 
folk, by Ann, dau, of Giles Thurlow, esq., 
of Holme, and was born in 1793; he was 
educated at the Grammar School, Lynn, 
and at Queen’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1817; he was ap- 
pointed to the rectory of Winterton-cum- 
East Somerton in 1821; he married, in 
1817, Elizabeth, dau. of John Gudgeon, 
esq., of Oakley, Suffolk, by whom he has 
left issue three sons and one dau. 

At 21, Compton-terrace, Canonbury- 
square, N., aged 36, Mary, the wife of 
Henry James: Stokes, M.D., and eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Thos. B. Hill, M.A., 
incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Canonbury. 

At Pulborough, Sussex, Emma Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the Rev. J. Tripp, 
rector of Spofforth, Yorkshire. 

At 5, Ampthill-square, N.W., aged 34, 
Charlotte Frances, wife of the Rev. E. 
Valentine Williams, M.A. 

May 6, At Chavinage House, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 43, the Hon. John Yarde 
Buller. He was the only son of John, Ist 
Lord Churston, by Caroline, third dau. of 
the late Sir Robert W, Newman, bart., of 
Mambhead, Devon, and was born Dec. 23, 
1823. He was educated at Eton and St. 
Mary’s Hall, Oxford, and took his M.A. 
degree in 1847. He was appointed Lieut.- 
Col. of the South Devon Militia in 1863 
and was a deputy-lieutenant of that county. 
Mr. Buller took great interest in field 
sports, and was a patron of cricket. 
Latterly he resided in Gloucestershire, 
and was a member of the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s Hunt. He married, in 1845, Char- 
lotte, dau. of E. 8. Chandos-Pole, esq., 
of Radbourne Hall, Derby. He leaves a 
numerous family, and his eldest son, John, 
who is now heir to the barony of Churston, 
was born in 1846. 

At Waddington Glebe, Lincoln, aged 49, 
Joseph Clarke. 

Aged 12, the Hon. May St. Leger. She 
was the second child of Viscount Doneraile, 
by Mary, only dau. of Geérge Lenox- 
Conyngham, esq., and was born Nov. 30, 
1854. 

At Burnham Thorpe, aged 59, Sophia, 
wife of the Rev. E. B. Everard. 

At St. Cross Hospital, Winchester, aged 
10, Lewis Henry De Blois, younger son 
of the Rev. L. M. Humbert, Master of 
that place. 

At York, aged 76, John Gilbert, esq., 
eldest son of the late Rev. Robert Gilbert, 
rector of Settrington, Yorkshire. 

At Rye, Sussex, aged 70, Richard Cur- 
teis Pomfret, esq., J.P. 

In Bloomsbury-square, aged 59, Chris- 
topher Robson, esq., solicitor, of Sackville- 
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street, Piccadilly, and of Little Stoke, 
Berks. 

In London, aged 48, Caleb Trotter, esq., 
of Sherwell House, Plymouth, J.P. for 
Devon. 

May 7. At 17, Belgrave-square, Char- 
lotte Anne, wife of Sir Ralph Howard, 
bart. Her ladyship was the dau. of Mr. 
David Craufurd, and married, first, Sir 
James John Fraser, bart, and by him 
(who died in 1834) she was the mother of 
Sir W. Fraser, bart., and of Col. Charles 
Craufurd Fraser, V.C. She married, 
secondly, in 1887, Sir Ralph Howard, 
bart., who represented Wicklow in Par- 
liament from 1829 till 1852. She leaves 
no issue by her second marriage. 

At Greenlaw Park, near Edinburgh, 
aged 49, George Carr, esq., Deputy-In- 
spector General of Hospitals, medical 
officer of the Military Prison, Greenlaw, 
late 71st Highland Light Infantry. 

At Chester-place, Kennington, aged 78, 
William Berkeley Chandler, esq., only son 
of the late Rev. Richard Chandler, D.D., 
rector of Tilehurst, Berks. 

At York, Matilda Dacres, dau. of the 
late Vice-Admiral Dacres. 

At Dundas Castle, co. Linlithgow, aged 
six months, James Henry, son of Henry 
Dundas, esq. 

At Goldsithney, Cornwall, aged 47, 
Harriet Emily, wife of the Rev. W. T. 
Grear, incumbent of Godolphin, Corn- 
wall, and dau. of the late Rev. J. W. 
Butt, vicar of King’s Langley, Herts. 

Aged 38, Charles Forster Lovell, esq., 
solicitor, of Gray’s-inn, and 59, Ellington- 
street, Islington. 

At Exmouth, Catherine Ceely, widow of 
Major-Gen. George Mackie, C.B. 

At Torquay, aged 17 years, Charles 
Augustus Peel, son of Charles Lennox 
Peel, esq., and the Hon. Mrs. Peel. 

At Rodwell, Weymouth, Gertrude 
Madeline, infant dau. of the Rev. George 
and Gertrude Marianne Philipps. 

At 7, Upper Brook-street, aged 62, John 
Shapland Stock, esq., Q.C., Recorder of 
Exeter. Mr. Stock was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple in 1830, and joined 
the Western Circuit. In 1856 he was ap- 
pointed recorder of Exeter and judge of 
the Provost Court, which office he held 
up to the time of his death. In 1865 he 
was made a Queen’s counsel. 

May 8. At 52, Grosvenor-place, aged 
71, the Hon. Lady Middleton, widow of 
Sir William Middleton, bart., of Shrub- 
land Park, Suffolk. Her ladyship was the 
Hon. Anne Cust, youngest dau. of John, 
lst Lord Brownlow, by his second wife, 
Frances, only child and heir of Sir Henry 
Bankes, knt. She was born March 11, 
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1796, and married August 2, 1825, Sir 
William Fowle Middleton, bart., of Shrub- 
land Park, who died in 1860. 

At Westwood, Southampton, aged 76, 
Martha, wife of Sir William Byam. She 
was the dau. of the late Thomas Rogers, 
esq., of Antigua, and married, in 1815, to 
Sir William Byam, knt., President of the 
Council of Antigua. 

At the Deanery, Chester, aged 88, the 
Rev. Frederick Anson, D.D., Dean of 
Chester. See OniTusRY. 

Aged 49, Major George Bagot. He was 
the fifth son of the late Rt. Rev. Richard 
Bagot, Bishop of Bath and Wells (who 
died in 1854), by Lady Harriet, youngest 
dau. of George Bussey, 4th Earl of Jersey, 
and was born in May, 1818. He was a 
Major in the Army, and formerly of the 
household of H.E. the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Major Bagot married,in 1861, 
the Hon. Mary Eleanor Frances, 6th dau. 
of Lord Kilmaine. 

At Edinburgh, aged 62, J. C. Brown, 
esq., A.R.S.A. He was born in Glasgow 
in 1805, and commenced his studies as an 
artist in his native city at an early age. 
In carrying out these views he visited 
Holland, Flanders, and Spain, and spent a 
few years in London. He returned to 
Glasgow, and was one of the early mem- 
bers of the Dilettante Society of that city, 
under whose auspices exhibitions of the 
works of modern artists were first insti- 
tuted there, and was afterwards an 
academician in the West of Scotland 
Academy. In 1842 he settled in Edin- 
burgh, where the works he exhibited were 
much noticed, and he was soon after 
elected an associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. His subjects were generally 
Scottish scenes, among which the follow- 
ing may be mentioned:—* The Last of 
the Clan; ” “ Fugitives after the Battle of 
Culloden ;” “Glencoe — Dawn of the 
Morning of the Massacre;” “The De- 
serter ;” “The Ferry Rock—a Scene in 
Lochaber;” “Tresor Trouve—a Scene 
on the Ayrshire Coast ;” “‘ Harvest Time 
in the Highlands;” “The Desolate 
Glen;” “The Death of Macdonald of 
Glencoe ;”” “A Summer Sabbath After- 
noon in the West Highlands.” 

At Wenvoe, Glamorganshire, aged 39, 
the Rev. Alfred Herbert Jenner, rector of 
Wenvoe. He was the second son of the 
late Robert Francis Jenner, esq., of 
Wenvoe Castle (who died in 1860), by 
Elizabeth Lascelles, eldest dau. of the late 
Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner-Fust, dean 
of the Arches and judge of the Pre- 
rogative Court ; he was born in 1828, and 
was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated 8.C.L. in 1849, and 
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proceeded LL.B, in 1852. He was ap- 
pointed rector of Wenvoe in 1853. 

At West Woodhay, Berkshire, aged 42, 
the Rev. George Alaric Moullin. He was 
educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1846, and was 
appointed rector of West Woodhay in 
1855. 


At Brighton, aged 74, Katherine, second 
dau. of the late Col. James Lowther, and 
relict of the late Rev. Richard Adolphus 
Musgrave, Canon of Windsor. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 76, Lieut. 
John William Simpson, R.M, He was the 
eldest son of Capt. Simpson, R.M., of 
North Walsham, Norfolk, and was one of 
the officers who received the Emperor 
Napoleon on board the Bellerophon on the 
15th July, 1815. 

Aged 49, Thomas Hanmer Wynne, 
esq., of Nerquis Hall, co. Flint. He was 
the eldest son of the late Thomas Lloyd 
Fletcher, esq., of Maesgwaelod, Overton, 
Flint, and was born in 1818. He was a 
deputy-lieutenant for co. Flint, and was 
serving as High Sheriff of that county at 
the time of his decease. He succeeded to 
the estate of Nerquis Hall on the death 
of his uncle, the Rev. Lloyd Wynne, in 
1864, when he assumed by royal license, 
and under the will of his maternal great- 
uncle, the Rev. Maurice Wynne, LL.D., 
the surname of Wynne in lieu of his 
patronymic. Mr. Wynne was formerly a 
Captain in the Military Train. 

May 9. At Henwick-hill, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. George Hodsen, rector of St. 
Andrew's, Worcester. 

At Mytton Hall, Shropshire, aged 77, 
Jemima, widow of the Rev. W. Hopkins, 
of Fitz. 

At Gresley Lodge, Croydon, aged 61, 
the Rev. Henry Michell, late of Cotleigh, 
Devon. He was the second and youngest 
son of the late Rev. William Michell, 
rector of Cotleigh, Devon, and Barwick, 
Somerset, by Mary, dau. of —— New- 
man, esq., of Barwick House, Somerset, 
and was born at Sidmouth, Devon, in the 
year 1805. He was educated at the 
Grammar School, Honiton, Devon; gra- 
duated B.A. at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
in 1826, and was appointed in 1830 to 
Burton Bradstock, Dorset. Mr. Michell was 
twice married: first, in 1828, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late George Bullock, 
esq., of Coker Court, Somerset, by whom 
he had three sons (she died in 1832); and 
secondly, in 1836, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late William Bateman, esq., 
of Clifton, Gloucester, by whom he has 
left three daus. and one son, 

At Edinburgh, Thomas. Potts, esq., 
Deputy-Clerk of Session. 
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At Clarendon House, Upper Norwood, 
aged 91, Capt. George Varlo, R.M. 

May 10. At Sidmouth, Devon, aged 
75, Charlotte Matilda, widow of the Rev. 
William Bernard, rector of Chatworthy, 
Somerset. 

At Longburton, Sherborne, Dorset, aged 
49, the Rev. R. Cosens, vicar of Long- 
burton and Holnest. He was educated at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, where he took 
his B.A. degree in 1840, and was instituted 
to the vicarage of Longburton with Hol- 
nest in 1842. 

At Edinburgh, aged 67, Henry Dunlop, 
esq., of Craigton, co. Lanark. He was the 
third son of the late James Dunlop, esq., 
by Bruce, dau. of the Rev. James Alice, 
of Paisley ; he was born at Linwood, co. 
Renfrew, in 1799, and was educated at 
the High School and University of Glas- 
gow. Sprung from an old and well-known 
family, Mr. Dunlop has always maintained 
a prominent position among Glasgow ma- 
nufacturers. In early life he took an 
active part in municipal business; he 
served in the Town Council, and was Lord 
Provost from 1837 to 1840. For many 
years Mr. Dunlop had a considerable share 
in the management of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway, acting as deputy-chair- 
man of the board of directors down to the 
date of the amalgamation with the North 
British Company. He likewise took a 
leading part in the business of the Glas- 
gow Chamber of Commerce, and was 
thrice elected chairman of that body, 
namely, in 1841, 1859, and 1862. During 
the period of distress occasioned by the 
failure of the cotton supply, he was assi- 
duous in his labours as a member of the 
Relief Committee. For a long time he 
was one of the directors of the ‘‘ Merch- 
ants’ House” of Glasgow, and he also 
took an active part in the promotion and 
management of a very large proportion of 
the beneficent societies of that city. In 
politics Mr. Dunlop was an earnest and 
consistent Liberal of the old constitutional 
school, and always took a warm interest 
in all that concerned the interests of the 
country. He was warmly in favour of the 
union of the Free Church with the United 
and Reformed Presbyterian Churches, was 
a member of the joint committee for the 
consideration of the matter, and had re- 
cently given much attention to the sub- 
ject. Mr. Dunlop was a magistrate for 
co. Renfrew, and a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for co. Lanark. He was twice 
married : first, in 1826, to Ann, dau. of 
Thomas Carnie, esq., of Denny (she died 
in 1829); and secondly, im 1831, to 
Alexine, dau. of John Rankine, esq., of 
Greenock, and has left issue eight sons 
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and two daus. The deceased was buried 
in the family burying-place at Govan. 

At Clifton, Isabella, widow of the Rev. 
J. J. Goodenough, D.D., late rector of 
Broughton Pogis, Oxfordshire. 

At Timbereombe Lodge, Bridgwater, 
aged 78, James Chicheley Hyde, esq., 
Lieut.-Col. in the Indian Army. 

At Adwell House, Tetsworth, Oxford- 
shire, aged 46, Emma Lucy Birch Rey- 
nardson, youngest dau. of the late Gen. 
Birch Reynardson, of Holywell Hall, 
Stamford. 

At Dedham, aged 79, Joshua Rodwell, 
esq., formerly of Alderton Hall, Suffolk. 

Aged 82, the Rev. Thomas Skipworth, 
rector of Belton and Pickworth, Lincoln- 
shire. 

At Doneraile, co. Cork, aged 63, the 
Rev. Henry Somerville, rector of that 
parish. 

Aged 27, Lieut. George Rodolph Tre- 
fusis, R.N. He was the eldest son of the 
late Hon. George Rolle Walpole Trefusis, 
Capt. R.N. (who died in 1849), by Mar- 
garet Frances, second dau. of the late John 
James, esq., of Houghton Lodge, Hants, 
and was born October 22, 1839. 

May 11. At Southend, Essex, aged 96, 
Lady Shairp, relict of Sir Stephen Shairp, 
knt., Russian Consul-General, and also of 
Edward Astle, esq., of the Exchequer- 
office. 

At Lisnevagh, co. Carlow, aged 21, 
Isabella, dau. of the late Capt. McClintock 
Bunbury, R.N. 

At Collingham, near Wetherby, aged 
79, the Kev. Benjamin Eamonson, M.A. 
He was the only son of the late Benjamin 
Eamonson, esq., of Bramham, co. York, 
by Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph Powell, esq., 
of Bramham. He was born at Berwick- 
in-Elmet in the year 1788, and was edu- 
cated at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. as fifth wrangler 
in 1810, and proceeded M.A. in 1814. He 
was appointed in 1839 to the vicarage of 
Collingham. The reverend gentleman, 
who was the author of several tracts and 
published sermons, was twice married : 
first to Louisa (dau. of Robert Challoner, 
esq., who died in childbirth), and secondly 
to Catherine Sarah Anne, dau. of John 
Medhurst, esq. 

At Seaton, Devon, aged 76, Georgina 
Goodin, widow of the Rev. Cradock John 
Glascott, late vicar of Seaton, whom she 
survived 18 days, (See above.) 

May 12. At Richmond, S8.W., aged 67, 
Dame Sarah Harris, widow of Sir Harris 
Nicolas, G.C.M.G., K.H. She was the 
youngest dau. of the late John Davison, 
esq., of Loughton, Essex, and married, in 
1822, Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, who 
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died in 1848. Her ladyship enjoyed a 
pension of 100/. in consideration of her 
husband’s services to historical and anti- 
quarian literature. 

At Lowestoft, aged 40, Maria, wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Bedford, vicar of Iford 
with Kingston, Sussex. 

At Brighton, aged 65, Jane, widow of 
the Rev. Henry Crowther. 

At King’s Lynn, aged 55, John Ewing 
Jeffery, esq., solicitor and clerk to the 
magistrates, 

May 13. Aged 65, the Hon and Very 
Rev. Robert Plunket, Dean of Tuam. He 
was the sixth son of William Conyngham, 
1st Lord Plunket, and brother of the late 
Bishop of Tuam (see Gent.’s Maa., vol. 
ii., N.S.. p. 690), by Catherine, only dau. 
of Johu McCausland, esq., of Strabane, 
and was born in 1802. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and appointed 
Dean of Tuam in 1850. The deceased 
married, in 1830, Mary, dau. of the late 
Sir Robert Lynch-Blosse, bart., by whom 
he has left surviving issue five daus. 

At Killoughter, co. Cavan, aged 9, 
Hugh Hamon, son of the Rev. John 
Maunsell Massy, incumbent of Killoughter. 

At Bath, aged 66, William McMichael, 
esq., J.P., late of The Croft, Bridgnorth. 

At Kilravock Castle, Nairnshire, N.B., 
aged 33, Anna Maria, wife of Major James 
Rose, of Kilravock. She was the dau. of 
Major-Gen. George H. Twemlow, of the 
Bengal Artillery, and married, in 1850, 
Major Rose, by whom she has left issue 
one son and two daus. 

May 14, At Selby, Yorkshire, aged 85, 
James Audus, esq. He was the eldest son of 
the late John Audus, esq., of Park House, 
Selby, was born in 1782, and was a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieutenant for the East 
and West Ridings of Yorkshire. 

At Ibstock, Leicestershire, aged 56, 
Harriet, dau. of the late Major Joseph and 
the Hon. Amabell Brooks, and granddau. 
of Gerard, lst Viscount Lake. 

At Abberley House, Great Malvern, 
aged 59, the Rev. Charles Wiliam Henry 
Evered, rector of Otterhampton, Somer- 
setshire. He was the youngest son of the 
late John Evered, esq., of Hill House, 
Somersetshire, and was born in 1808. 

At Tenby, aged 80, Staff Commander 
Gwyther, R.N. 

At Clinton, Torquay, Louisa, widow of 
John Hughes, esq., of Downend, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At South Park, Reigate, aged 70, Mrs. 
Anne Wilkinson, widow of the Rev. 
Michael Wilkinson, for many years mis- 
sionary in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society in India. 

May 15, At 233, Marylebone-read, Lady 
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Hayter, wife of Sir George Hayter. Her 
ladyship was Martha Carey, dau. of 
William Miller, esq., and married, in 1863 
(as his third wife), Sir George Hayter, 
knt., principal painter in ordinary and 
painter of history and portraits to the 
Queen, &c. 

At 26, Dorset.square, N.W., aged 89, 
Rosetta Sophia, relict of Sir James Law 
Lushington, G.C.B. She was the dau. of 
—— Costen, esq., and married, in 1836, 
Gen. Sir James L. Lushington, who was 
created a G.C.B. in 1838, and died in 
1859. 

At Bath, Frederick, third son of Francis 
Carleton, esq., and grand nephew of the 
late Viscount Carleton. 

In Green-street, Grosvenor-square, aged 
69, Anna Maria, the wife of the Rev. J. 
D. Glennie. 

At the Goldrood, near Ipswich, aged 
56, Capt. Henry James Lacon, R.N. He 
was the youngest son of the late Sir 
Edmund Knowles Lacon, bart., of Ormes- 
by, Norfolk (who: died in 1839), by Eliza 
Dixon, eldest dau. and co-heir of Thomas 
Beecroft, esq., of Saxthorpe Hall, Norfolk ; 
he was born in 1810, entered the Royal 
Naval College in 1823, and embarked as 
first-class volunteer on board the Doris. 

At 8, Bengal-place, New Kent-road, 
Howell Charles Phillips, esq., M.D., 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.8., L.S.A., only son of 
the late Rev. Howell Jones Phillips, M.A. 

At Ryston Hall, Norfolk, aged 69, the 
Rev. Jermyn Pratt, M.A. He was the 
third but eldest surviving son of the late 
Edward Roger Pratt, esq., of Ryston 
Hall (who died in 1838), by Pleasance, 
dau. of Samuel Brown, esq., of King’s 
Lynn, and was born in 1798. He was 
educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1822, and proceeded M.A. in 1825, and 
was appointed rector of Campsey-Ashe, 
Suffolk, in 1836, which living he resigned 
shortly before his death. The rev. gentle- 
man, who was a magistrate for Norfolk and 
Suffolk, succeeded his brother in the 
family estate in 1863; he married, in 
1847, Mary Louisa, dau. of the late Right 
Rev. George Murray, Bishop of Rochester, 
and granddau. of John, 6th Duke of 
Athole, by whom he has left issue three 
sons and five daus. He is succeeded in 
his estates by his eldest son, Edward 
Roger Murray, who was born in 1847. 
The deceased represented one of the only 
six remaining families in the county of 
Norfolk, out of twenty-five mentioned by 
Sir Henry Spelman “as living for many 
generations in the same place in the male 
line.” The Pratts have so existed for 
more than 400 years. Of this ancient 
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house, Sir Roger Pratt, of Royston, was 
knighted by Charles II., and he was a 
contemporary of Sir Christopher Wren 
and Evelyn, who mentions in his diary 
Pratt being consulted by that monarch 
relative to the rebuilding of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The Pratts, baronets of Coles- 
hill, in Berkshire, were a younger branch 
of this family. 

May 16. In London, age about 36, Mr. 
Cuthbert Blizzard Borradaile, for some 
years past a contributor to the current 
literature of the day. He was the son of 
the late Rev. Mr. Borradaile, M.A, vicar 
of Wandsworth, and was educated at 
Eton, and was scholar of Corpus, and sub- 
sequently of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
His University career, however, was cut 
short by circumstances which we need not 
detail here; he quitted the University 
without a degree, and earned a precarious 
subsistence for the last few years of his 


life as what is termed a “ penny-a-liner.” 


At Bucknell Vicarage, Shropshire, aged 
56, the Rev. Joseph Richard Coope, 
M.A. He was educated at Ch. Ch., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1833, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1835, and was ap- 
pvinted vicar of Bucknell in 1836. 

At Bath, aged 57, James Greenfield, 
esq., of Cotswold Grange, Cheltenham. 

At 2, Wilton-crescent, aged 15, Cathe- 
rine Helena, second dau. of the Rev. E. 
Harcourt-Vernon, rector vf Cotgrave, 
Notts. 

At Ipsley Court, Warwickshire, aged 69, 
Grace, wife of James Hemming White- 
house, esq., and seventh dau. of the late 
William Smith, esq., of Kensington. 

At Lympstone, Devon, aged 83, William 
Henry Wright, esq., of Longston Hall, 
Derbyshire, formerly Captain 4th Light 
Dragoons. 

Muy 17. At 1,Wilton-terrace, Belgrave- 
square, aged 84, Janet, Dowager-Countess 
of Camperdown. Her ladyship was the 
second dau. of the late Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple-Hamilton, bart., and married, 8th 
January, 1805, Robert Dundas Duncan 
Haldane, Earl of Camperdown, who died 
in 1859. The countess was mother of 
Adam, 2nd Earl, -who died on Jan. 30 
(see p. 381, ante), and was con-equently 
grandmother of the preseat peer. 

At Clifton, aged 82, the Rev. John 
Burder, M.A. The deceased, who was 
the oldest nonconforming divine in 
Bristol, was the son of the Rev. George 
Burder, author of the well-known “ Vil- 
lage Sermons.” Mr. Burder graduated at 
Glasgow, and shortly after took the 
charge of an Independent congregation at 
Stroud. He went to Bristol in 1843, 
having retired from the regular charge of 
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a congregation. He, however, continued 
to preach occasionally-up to within a few 
years of his death. Mr. Burder was for 
many years an ardent supporter of the 
temperance movement. 

At Southampton, after a long illness, 
Capt. Field, one of the oldest commanders 
in the Peninsular and Oriental Companys’ 
service. 

At Kent Lodge, Hanwell, Miss Henri- 
etta Maria Goring. She was the youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Harry Dent Goring, 
bart., of Highden, Sussex, by his second 
wife, Mary Klizabeth, dau. of J. G. Lewis, 
esq., and widow of Jones Panton, esq., of 
Plas Gwyn, co. Anglesea. 

At 19, Montague-street, Russell-square, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Kev. Charles 
Hargrove. 

At 14, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman- 
square, Henry Lewis Stephens, esq., of 
Tregenna, Cornwall. He was the son of 
the late Samuel Stephens, esq., of Tre- 
genna (who died in 1834), by Betty, only 
child and heir of Samuel Wallis, esq, 
R.N., and was born in 1810. He was 
educated at Oriel College, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1831; was a magis- 
trate for Cornwall, and High Sheriff of 
that county in 1844. 

At Dover, aged 73, Captain Robert 
Taylor, R.N. 

May 18. At Bayswater, aged 60, Maria, 
widow of George Allen, esq., of St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, surveyor to the 
Haberdashers’ Company, &c. 

At Bodenham, Herefordshire, aged 15, 
Gerald Peter, the youngest son of the 
Rev. Henry Arkwright. 

Aged 72, Mr. George Crofts, late of 
Wells, Norfolk, second son of the late 
Rev. John Crofts, rector of Whissonsett 
and Stratton-Strawless, Norfolk. 

At Brighton, aged 58, Henry Powell, 
M.D., Oxon, Gresham Professor of Physic. 

At 6, Belsize Park-road, Hampstead, 
aged 73, Clarkson Stanfield, esq., it. A. 
See OBITUARY. 

At The Green Area, Lancaster, Eliza- 
beth Ann, youngest dau. of the late Rev: 
J. Tatham, vicar of Melling, Lancashire. 

May 19. At Netley, aged 23, George 
Frederick Arthur, Lieut. 33rd Regt., only 
child of the Rev. G. F. Arthur, vicar of 
Tamerton Foliott, Devon. 

At Birmingham, aged 91, Henry Bynner, 
esq. Born in Birmingham in 1773, his 
literary tastes and linguistic powers 
brought him in contact with the memo- 
rable men who made Birmingham famous 
a century ago. Even in his 95th year 
his clear intellect and powerful memory 
enabled him to recall with readiness and 
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accuracy the men, the incidents, the scenes 
of eighty years ago, At an early age he 
attracted the notice of Dr. Priestley, and 
when quite a boy was assisted by the 
doctor in his study of languages, and was 
taught the doctor’s short-hand in order 
that he might transcribe for the press the 
works which were published by the local 
press. Till the riots in 1791 Mr. Bynner 
was in constant intercourse with Dr. 
Priestley, and was one of the first to 
assist in saving some of the treasures at 
Fair Hill from the ignorant and brutal 
mob.— Birmingham Post, 

At Dovercourt, Harwich, aged 80, Capt. 
John Stephen, R.N., many years a magis- 
trate of the borough. 

May 23. At Glasgow, aged 74, Sir 
Archibald Alison, bart.,,D.C.L. See Ost- 
TUARY. 

Lately. At Venice, Angelo Cameroni, 
one of the most celebrated sculptors of 
Italy. 

At Montpellier, France, aged 103, Mme. 
Boquet ; also, aged 101, Mme. Martel. 

At Bombay, of fever, after a few days’ 
illness, aged 29, D. J. E. Penney, esq., 
second son of Lord Kinloch, of Edinburgli. 

At Port Louis, Mauritius, aged 21, 
Arthur William Staveley, of the Colonial 
Office, late Capt. 44th Regt. and son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Staveley, C.B. 

Aged 83, Major Henry Wilson, of 
Ballo, N.B. He was born at Ballo in 1783, 
and in 1800 entered the army as ensign 
72nd Regt. He became major in 1826, 
when he went upon half-pay. About the 
end of 1836 he was appointed to the 14th 
Regt. of Foot, and retired from the service 
by the sale of his commission. He served 
in the earlier part of his career for a 
number of years in Ireland during the 
rebellion ; and on the 2nd battalion being 
disbanded, at the peace of Paris, he was 
ordered to rejoin the 1st battalion, then 
serving at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Shortly after his arrival there, he obtained 
the favour of Lord Charles Somerset, then 
governor of the colony, who appointed 
him to the command of the frontier, 
which at that time extended to the Great 
Fish River, where he saw a good deal of 
active and harassing service, in considera- 
tion of which, on the regiment being 
ordered home (about 1822) he was offered 
a high appointment by the governor, 
which he, however, declined. Since he 
retired from the service he has led a do- 
mestic life, respected and esteemed by all 
in the district. In politics he was a 
staunch and consistent Conservative, and 
a firm adherent of the Established Church. 
—Fifeshire Journa/. 

At Torquay, aged 38, James Hay Chal- 
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mers, esq., advocate, and late commissary 
clerk of Aberdeenshire. He was the eldest 
son of Charles Chalmers, esq., of Monks- 
hill, Aberdeenshire, and grandson of 
James Chalmers, esq., of Aberdeen (repre- 
sentative of Hugh Chalmers, last of 
Clunie, Banffshire, minister of Marnoch, 
who died in 1707), by Mary, dau. of 
Alexander Henderson, esq., of Stanston, 
co. Caithness. He was born in 1829, and 
became a member of the Society of Advo- 
cates in 1854, and soon afterwards a 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Chalmers 
and Farquhar, at Aberdeen. In 1861 
he was appointed to the office of commis- 
sary clerk, which post he held until he 
was compelled to relinquish it through 
ill-health. He was a volunteer from the 
commencement, Raving been captain of 
the Oldmeldrum corps from its formation, 
and latterly of the Aberdeen city batta- 
lion. He was an ardent student of natural 
history, more especially of the north of 
Scotland. He was a still more enthusiastic 
archeologist, and a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in Scotland. Mr. Chalmers 
was for some time an active magistrate 
for the county of Aberdeen.— Law Times. 

At Florence, aged 64, Carlo Poerio. He 
was the son of an advocate of Naples, and 
was born in 1803. Up to 1848 he had 
been subject to constant arrests in con- 
sequence of his gratuitous defence of 
political prisoners, but in the latter year 
he was for a short time one of King 
Ferdinand’s ministers. The horrors of 
the dungeon in which he was subsequently 
imprisoned were forcibly described by 
Mr. Gladstone, who visited him. In 1859 
he and other political offenders were 
placed on board a vessel for the United 
States, but the exiles compelled the cap- 
tain to land them at Cork. During his 
stay in England, Poerio, by the virtues of 
his character no less than by his mis- 
fortunes, made numerous and influential 
friends. In 1860 he was returned as a 
member of the Turin Parliament, and in 
1861 he was chosen Vice-President, a 
position which he retained till his death. 
His health was much enfeebled by the 
hardships of his imprisonment. 

At Rathmines, co. Dublin, aged 61, 
James Nugent, a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. He was born in 1806, 
and in 1826.suceeeded to the dignity con- 
ferred by the Empress Maria Theresa in 
1778. Count Nugent married, in 1837, 
Alivia, dau. of George Stapleton, esq., of 
Mountjoy-square, Dublin. 

At Passy, aged 49, Madame Fanny 
Tacchinardi Persiani, an eminent Italian 
operatic singer. She was the dau. of 
Tacchinardi, the well-known tenor, and 
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was born at Rome in 1818. She completed 
her musical education at an unusually 
early age, and made her début at Leghorn, 
at the age of sixteen, in Franchesca 
di Rimini. After having obtained the 
greatest success in Italy and at Vienna, 
she appeared at the Italian Opera in Paris 
in 1838. Her impersonation of ‘‘ Amina” 
in La Sonnambula was considered by many 
more artistic than that of Jenny Lind. 
She played “ Zerlina” in the incomparable 
cast of Don Giovanni which included Tam- 
burini, Lablache, Grisi, and Mario. The 
deceased lady finally quitted the stage in 
1850, since which time she lived in retire- 
ment. She was married, in 1833, to 
Persiani, a celebrated composer. The 
Westminster Gazette says —“ N otwithstand- 
ing her misfortunes, Madame Persiani led 
a peaceful, happy, and contented life in 
the midst of her family, giving up to 
works of charity and benevolence (in con- 
nection with the Catholic Church, of 
which she was a faithful member) all the 
time she could spare from her duties to 
her own attached domestic circle.” 

The late Rev. J. Turnbull, of Tingwall, 
Isle of Shetland (see p. 542, ante), was the 
youngest son of the late Mr. William 
Turnbull, farmer, of Know, co. Roxburgh, 
by Robina, dau. of George Cranstoun, 
esq.,and was born at Ancrum, co. Rox- 
burgh, May 26, 1775. He was educated 
at Jedburgh Grammar School, under Mr. 
Brewster (father of Sir David Brewster), 
and at the University of Edinburgh. He 
was ordained as assistant to the Minister 
at Bressa, 1805, and in the following year 
was appointed minister of the united 
— of Tingwall, Whiteness, and 

eisdale. In the autumn of 1814, Mr. 
Turnbull accompanied the late Sir Walter 
Scott, Mr. Henry Erskine, Sheriff of 
Shetland, afterwards Lord Kinnedder, and 
several other gentlemen in the Light- 
house yacht to Shetland, the details of 
that interesting voyage being minutely 
given in Lockhert’s “Life of Scott,’ 
which contains a well-merited tribute 
from Sir Walter's pen, to the incalculable 
benefit Mr. Turnbull rendered to the 
agriculture of the Shetland Islands, by 
introducing an improved style of hus- 
bandry, which has be-n largely imitated by 
the -people, and has greatly enhanced the 
value of the soil. Mr. ‘l'urnbull married, 
in 1812, Wilhelmina, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. James Sands, and by her (who was 
accidentally drowned in 1836) he has left 
one dau.; four sons and four daus. pre- 
deceased him. 

At Fontainebleau, aged 89, Mr. Jean 
Jacques Champollion-Figeac, the eminent 
French antiquary. See UBITUARY. 
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Abbot’s Ann, tessellated pavements found 
at, 360 

Abel, Prof., On the keeping of Gun 
Cotton, 659 

Accrington School House burnt down, 
520 


Acre, and the Hide, The, continued, 73 

Adams, Prof., On the November Meteors, 
654 

Addis, John, On the Knight, Death, and 
the Devil, 505 

Ague, remedies for, 730 

Albert Durer’s “Knight, Death, and the 
Devil,” 505 

Alvert Hall of Arts and Sciences, founda- 
tion stone laid, 802 

Algiers, Earthquake at, 234 

Alphonso X. of Castile, Astronomical 
works of, 655 

Alps, Architecture of the, 446 

— The Through-lakes of, 457 

America, impeachment of the President, 
234 


North, ascent of Mount Hood, 





364 

Anderson, W., “Genealogy and Sur- 
names,” 65 

Andover Museum, candelabrum at, 358 

Annals of Christ’s Hospital, from its for- 
mation to the present time, 179 

Antiquarian Notes, by C. RK. Smith, 94, 
223, 357, 506, 649, 791 

Archeological Society of Rome, 333 

Archeology at Rome, 505 

Architecture of the Alps, The, 446 

Armistead, C. J., On Roman Candles, 790 

Arms of Leighton, 341 

- of the Protectorate, 208 

Astronomical Society, has awarded its gold 
medal to Messrs, Huggins and Miiler 
for their Spectrum discoveries, 362 

Athens, National Assembly opened, 99 

Atlantic Cables, injury to, 799 

Austria is to-have the benefit of the 
metric system of weights and mea- 
sures, 363 

Austrian Reichsrath, opening of, 803 

N.S. 1867, Vou. ITI. 





Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, and the Earl 
of Anjou, 293 

Ballantine- Dykes, FP. L., Esq., memoir, 109 

Barrington, Viscount, memoir of, 529 

Barrow-up:m-Soar, Roman Urn discovered 
at, 361 

Battle Church, Restoration, 787 

Bedford, F., The Holy Land, Egypt, &c., 
Photographs of, 182 

Bedford, W. K. Riland, On the Percy 
Supporters, 46 

Beethoven's Letters, 217 

Belfrage, J. H.,On Crocodiles in England, 
90 


Belgium, candelabrum found in, 359 

discovery in, 799 

Bell, Robert, Esq., memoir of, 817 

Bellew, Lord, memoir of, 108 

Rev. Sir C., Bart., memoir of, 671 

Belphagor, and Niccolo Machiavelli, 268 

Bennett, A. W., Ruined Abbeys and 
Castles of Great Britain, 176 

W. II., Select Biographical Sketches 
from the Note-Book of a Law Re- 
porter, 180 

Bergeron, Mr. C., plans for crossing the 
Simplon by Railway, 802 

Birch, W., Esq., memoir of, 245 

Birds, A Plea for Small, 203 

Destruction of Small, 334 

Blight, Mr. J. T., description of the sub- 
terranean chambers at Treveneague, 
795 

Bliss, W. H., On the miscellaneous MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, 340 

description of a curious 




















MS., 790 

Board of Trade storm-signals, 229 

and the meteorological 
department, 263 

Boat-race by Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities, 662 

Bodichon, Dr., De ! Humanité, 215 

Bonapartes, The Arms of The, 183 

Bothwell’s marriage, 285 

Boulter, W. C., On a Scotch “ Grace” 
during the French War, 341 
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Bourchier, the family of, 164 

Bourne, Vincent, Corolla, 197 

Boussingault, M., On the effect of Mer- 
curial Vapours on Plants, 800 

Boutell, Rev. C., Heraldry, Historical and 

Popular, 65, 206 

Brabante, M. De, memoir of, 243 | 

Branks, the use of, 789 

Britain, ancient state of, 750 

Brockett, Mr. John Trotter, MSS. of, re- 
lating to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 360 

Brodie, G., Esq., memoir of, 387 

Brookes, W. M., account of Lazar Houses, 
206 

—-—— On Monuments to Public 
Benefactors, 336 

-_- On Simnel Cakes, 503 

Brookes, Mr. W., crayon studies of Chil- 
dren, 488 

Brosse, Pierre de la, death of, 782 

Brownlow, Earl of, memoir of, 529 

Bruce, Dr. C., The Roman Wall, by, 742 

Buchanan, Geo., Latin verses by, 192 

Buckingham Palace, Presentation .of an 
Address to the Queen at, 520 

Burdetts of Ballymany, family of, 648 

Burke, Sir Bernard, and the Landed 
Gentry, 61 

Byam, Rev. R. B., memoir of, 672 

Cesar in Kent, 93 

—- invaded Britain, 754 

Calendar for the Correction of Dates, 214 

California, masses of gold found, 513 

Callas, M., On phosphate of Lime, 659 

Camperdown. Earl of, memoir of, 380 

Campbell, Rev. John, memoir of, 676 

Canonbury Tower, description of, 483 

Canterbury Cathedral, Consecration of 
colonial Bishops, 370 

—— The Falstaff Inn at, 648 

Caractacus, Part I., 750 

Carmichael, C. E. H., On George III., 462 

Carpenter, J., Scientific Notes of the 
Month, 228, 362, 511, 654, 796 

Catharine of Russia ordered a cream-ware 
service enamelled, 153 

Cephalonia, earthquake in, number of 
lives sacrificed, 364 

Chalk-pits in Kent, 358 

Charles I., description of the Bible of, 204 

Charlotte of Mecklenburg, early life of, 465 

Charter of William I., 290 

Chaytor and Dawson "Families, 93 

Cheddar Cliffs, A Legend of, 92 

Chemistry, Ur. Atfield on explosions by 
Mineral Oils, 231 











——~——-- process of Preserving Meat, 516 
————-- chemical curiosity, 658 
——-—— Dr. Muspratt, analysis of Har- 


rowgate saline Chalybeate spring, 800 
Cheshire, Roman leaden salt-pans dis- 
covered at Northwich, ¢51 
Chester, the Fenians at, 372 
Christendom, meaning of the word, 339 
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Chronique Latine Guillaume de Nangis, 
avec ses Cuntinuations, 218, 779 
Church Langton Church, restoration of, 


1 

Church Res'oration, 209 

Circulur saw for the amputation of limbs, 
368 

Coal and Iron pits near Newcastle, explo- 
sion at, 99 

Cochet, M. V Abbé, On the Culture of the 
Vine, 225 

Cockayne, A. E., On the pedigree of Bur- 
dett of Balls many, 648 

Combly, Isle of Wight, Roman buildings 
discovered at, 791 

Comets and Metevrs, connection between, 
511 

Constantinople, destruction of the dock- 
yards by fire, 662 

Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, 
372 


Cooke, Major Jervis. memoir of, 389 

Corbets, R. St. J., The Golden Ripple, 493 

Cornelius, Peter Von, memoir of, 673 

Cornwall, exploration of subterranean 
chambers at l'reveneague, 795 

Coronation Féte of Hungary, 760 

Cotton, W., Esq., memoir of, 111 

Cowper, J. M., On the Dedication of Wel- 
lingborough Church, 786 

Cranmer, Archbishop, descendants of, 369 

Craufurd, Mr., On the Plurality of the 
Races of Man, 365 

————. On the modern Indians, 

Aborigines &c., 657 

Crawfurd-Pollok, Sir H., Bart., memoir of, 
532 

Cretan insurrection, 234 

Crocodiles in England, 90 

Croll, Mr., On the Eccentricity of Earth’s 
Orbit, &c., 363 

Cromwell, Oliver, descendants of, 612 

Croyd:n, the Church of St. John the 
Baptist destroved by Fire, 234 

Cuerdale, silver coins found at, 96 

Culture of the Vine, 225 

Curle, Bishop, family and arms of, 338 

— information on the life of, 

by J. Manuel, 501 

character of, 643 

D Alton, J., Esq., memoir of, 386 

Dalion-Fitzgera/d, Sir J. G., Bart., 
moir of, 383 

Daniei’s Journey to the Holy Land, trans- 
lation of, 352 

Dargan, W., £sq., memoir of, 388 

Davys, Rev. O. W., On the Choral Arrange- 
ments of Churches, 653 

Dawes, an ery Rev. Richard, memoir of, 
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* Deak” and “ Branks,” meaning of, 504 

Delaunay, M., second volume of. his 
Theory of ‘the Moon, 352 

De V Humani‘é, 215 














































Devon, Earl of, President of the Poor Law 
Board, 803 

Diary of the Right Hon. William Wind- 
ham, 462 

Dick-Lauder, Sir J., Bart., memoir of, 
670 

Disraeli, Mr., explained the Reform Bill, 
872 


introduced the new Reform 
Bill to the House of Commons, 520 
and the Budget for 1867, 
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662 
Divers, Dr., On the danger of Chemical 
Toys, 659 


Dixon, W. F., Esq., memoir of, 386 

Doll Pentreath and the Cornish Language, 
342 

Dolman, J. T., Esq., memoir of, 675 

Donaldson, Sir S. A., memoir of, 243 

Donne, W. B., The Correspondence of 
George III. with Lord North, 462 

Donnet, Mr., mode of increasing the yield 
of water in wells, 802 

Dover, Voluntecr Review at, 662 

proposed restoration of the Church 
of St. Margaret-at-Cliffe, 738 

Dunbar, E. D., Social Life in Former 
Days, 356 

Dundee, proposed meeting of the British 
Association at, 801 

Durer, Albert, Allegorical Engravings of, 
Part III, 1 

Durer’s journey to the Netherlands, motives 
of, 2 

East India House, Museum at, 495 

£dwards, M. B., A Winter with the 
Swallows, 222 

Electricity, as applied to gunnery, 232 

——— and Magnetism, electric light, 
use of, 367 

Mr. Wilde’s magneto-electric 

michine, 515 

experiments in, 657, 799 

Ellman, John, Esq., memoir of, 676 

Engel, Carl, Introduction to the Study of 
National Music, 351 

English Academy of Sciences at Burlington 
House, proposed, 802 

Channel, proposed railway under 

the, 368 

Statues at Fontevrault, 440 

Epsom Races, the Derby won by “ Her- 
mit ;” The Oaks won by “ Hippia,” 
803 

Ethelwolf, the first Christian King of 
England, 272 

Ether-spray, to prevent pain in surgical 
operations, 519 

Etymology, 340 

Exeter, Marquis of, memoir of, 242 

Feversham, Lord} memoir of, 530 

Flack, Capt., A Hunter's Experiences in 
the Southern States, 37 

Flemish Relics, Photographs of, 177 
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Flogging, use of, 789 

Fontevrault, English Statwes at, descrip- 
tion of, 440 

Franve, researches at Lillebonne, 96 

Franklin's Expedition, further news of, 
35 

French Emperor, decree of the, 234 

Legislature opened by the Em- 
peror, 372 

Froude, J. A., History of England, Vols. 
IX. and X., 343 

Froude’s opinion of the characters of 
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E. 812; Mrs. 103 

Bache, A. D. 541 

Back, 8. 811 

Backhouse, Lt.-Col. J. B. 
689 

Bacon, Sir H. H. 374 

Bagge, W. 663 

Bagley, Lieut. A. 115 

Bagot, Major-Gen. 829 

Bagshawe, C. E. 823 

Bailey, H. C. 637; J. 820 

Baillie, Mrs. D. 666 

Baillie-Cochrane, C. M. E, 
379 

Baiilie-Hamilton, Lady C. 
122 

Bain, R. 822 

Bainbridge, H. 687 

Baker, Capt. T. N. 104; E. 
394; H. 527; J. P. 116; 
M. A. 811; Mrs. R. J. 
237; S. W. 100 

Balguy, C. Y. 809 
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Ball, M. 392; W. 8. 259 
Ballantine-Dykes, F. L. 1 
Banks, Mrs. G. W. 375 
Banwell, E. 528 
Barbour, Mrs. J. D. 103 


—_ 


9 


663 
Baring-Gould, F. 525 
Barker, G. 546; Mrs. J. H. 
807; Mrs. J. T. 376 
Barkley, R. A. 528 
Barlow, E. A. 122; M. 546 
Barnard, Mrs. 235; Mrs. KR. 
C.103 
Barnes, Mrs. F. 523; R. H. 
377 
Barnett, Major W. 399; W. 
684 ; 


Barnsdale, J. G. 809 

Baron, J. 402 

Barratt, R. 690 

Barrett, A. E. 239, 240; 
Mrs. C. C. 807; Mrs. W. 
101 

Barrington, EK. L. 241; N. 
106; Rt. Hon. Viscount, 
403 

Barry, A. H. S. 522; E. 
542; G. R. 399; Mrs. E. 
M. 237 

Barstow, E. H. R. 104 

Barter, G. 810 

Bartlett, Mrs. J. E. 807; 
W. A. 809 

Barton, C. 241; M.S. 681 

Barttelot, Mrs. B. 101 

Bashford, Mrs. C. B. 103 

Bastard, R. 403 

Bate, E.550 

Bateman, A. G. 527; E. 
H. 254 ; G. A. 240; Lady, 
102 

Bathe, Mrs. S. B. 663 

Bathoe, C. 259 

Bathurst, W. A. 527 

Batson, S. R. 373 

Batt, Mrs. R. N. 806 

Batteson, M. B. R. 668 

Battiscombe, Mrs. E. 804 

Baumgartner, E. J. 803 

Bavaria, Princess S. M. F. 
A. L, A, E., Duchess of, 
539 

Baxter, G. 263 

Bayley, M. A. 542 

Baylis, C. 407; D. 668 

Bayly, H. H.M. 681; L. E, 
*625; Lt.-Col. Sir H. 398; 
Major F. 378; Mrs. A. 
663 

Bayne, R. B. 668 

Baynes, K. B, 682 
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Beachcroft, F. P. 525 

Beadon, C. 402; Mrs, E. 
M. 375 

Beale, Mrs. T. 103 

Beales, J. D. 378} 

Beamish, C. 393 

Beatson, M. M. 392; Mra, 
L. B. 375 

Beattie, H. 825; Mrs. H. 
237 

Beauchamp, Hon. Lady P. 
665 

Beauclere, Mrs. G. R. 375 

Beauclerk, F. 809 

Beaufort, Duke of, 662,503; 
Mrs, E. A. 402 

Beaumont, Hon. Mrs, J. 
663 ; Mrs. T. G. 376 

Beaurain de Seyssel, A. M., 
809 

Beck, E. A. 810 

Beddoes, C. H. 241 

Beddome, Mrs. 522 

Bedford, M. 831 

Begbie, Mrs. M. H. 806 

Belcastel, Baron de, 541 

Belcher, Vice-Adm. Sir E. 
§21 

Bell, Col. E. W. D. 521; 
C. I. 811; Lt.-Gen. W. 
521; Major-Gen. G. 521 ; 
Mrs. C. VD. 665; Mrs. H. 
D. E. 101; Mrs. L. 236; 
R. 692; T. H. 809; W. 
G. 403 

Bellairs, Mrs. E. 102 

Bellew, B. 808; C. F. J. 
820; Lord,124; Mrs. F. 
J. 656; Sir C. 550 

Bellman, F. 548 

Belton, F. E. 263 

Bengough, Mrs. J. C. 102 

Beniowski, Major B. 687 

Bennett, C. H. 688; E. 
528; Mrs. G. 805; Mrs. 
J. W. 375; T. J. 263 

Bennion, Mrs. A. 820 

Bentley, Mrs. S. 525; M. 
de, 120 

Benvenuti, Count, 379 

Kenwell, Mrs. 237 

Berens, A. A. 106 

Beresford, C. 'T. 107; J. C. 
117; Mrs. J. 808 

Berger, Capt. C. 104; E. 
A. 666 

Berkeley, Lady C. 103 

Bernard, C. M. 830; 8. A. 
526 

Berners, S. 403 

Bessey, W. H. 5145 

Bethell, Hon. Mrs. 8S. 524; 
J.407; M.S. 547; Mrs. 
H. 8. 103 





Bevan, A. L. 812 

Bewicke, M. A. G. 813 

Biddle, 8. 679 

Biddlecombe, G. 522 

Biddulph, Mrs. M. 377 

Bidwell, Lady 8.665; Mrs. 
G. 5. 102 

Bigg, C. 239 

Bigye, Mrs. J. F. 665° 

Biggs, Col. 527 

Birch, H. M. 812; J. A. 
257; W. 256 

Bird, G. 811; J. S. 809; 
Mrs. C. S. 236; Mra. J. 
W. 236; S. 405 

Birley, M. J. 808; Mrs, A. 
236 


Biscoe, A. T. 123 

Bishop, I. C. 257; T. M. 
L. 252 

Bisset, Capt. J. J. 521 

Blachford, Lady I. 251 

Black, J. 826; J. 8. 402 

Blackburne-Maze, Mrs. W. 
I. 377 

Blackett, Mrs. H. 806 

Blackley, Mrs. W. L. 236 

Blackwell, E. J, 252; Mrs. 
J. W. 807 

Blagden, Mrs. R. T. 665; 
Mrs. H. 523 

Blair, O. D. 826 

Blake, C. 262; M. K. 808; 
Mrs. 807; Mrs. J. F. 525; 
Mrs. T. W. Jex, 807 

Blanchard, J. 107 

Bland, E, 264; N. L. 686 

Blandford, J. J. 241 

Blankson, G. 100 

Blantyre, Lady, 524 

Blencowe, Mrs. C, E. §27; 
Mrs. J. G. 805 

Blennerhassett, A. 239, 240 

Blois, Lady, 102 

Blomfield, Capt. C. G. 539 ; 
Lieut.-Gen. I. 521; Maj.- 
Gen. H. K. 373 

Blow, M. 124; S. 820 

Blunt, I. E. 118; W. 8S. 
373 

Bockett, H. P. 239 

Bodenham, Mrs. E. M. 546 

Boevey, Lady, 237 

Boggs, E. H. 526 

Boileau, Major N. E. 104; 
Mrs. C. H. 101 

Boinville, Mrs. W. C. de, 
522 

Bolitho, T. S. 373 

Bolton, J. M. 106 

Bond, i. 692 

Bonner, Major-Gen, J. G. 
546 

Bonnett, Mrs. S. 805 























Bonus, Mrs. 374 

Booth, C. 374, 667, 809; 
H. G. 811 

Boothby, Mra. B, 805 ; Mrs. 
R. T. 375 

Boquet, Mme, 833 

Borlase, S. 118 

Borradaile, C. B. 832; J. 8. 
253 

Borrett, G. T. 813 

Bosanquet, Mrs. J. W. 895 

Bossatt, Mme. 407 

Bostuck, E. &24 

Bosworth, F. W. 542 

Bourchier, J. E. 256 

Bourgoyne, G. F. 392 

Bourke, F. S. 527 

Bourn, Capt. E. 636 

Bourne, A. 812 

Bousfield, Mrs. C. E. 376 

Bovill, M. 241; Sir W. 100, 
234 

Bowden, M. E. 813 

Lowen, J. B. 100 

Bower, E. H. 8. 241; G. 
H. K. 522 

Bowerbank, C. 683; C. J. 
393 

Bowhill, J. 522 

Bowker, W. 546 

Bowles, Adm. Sir W. 100; 
A. 8.106; E. V. 689 

Bowring, Mrs. E. A. 664 

Bowyer, F. W. 240 

Boyd, C. A. 812; Capt. J. 
M. 239, 240; J. 808; 
Major F. T. 404 

Boyle, A. 405; Lady K. 
262; Lady T. 102; Lt.- 
Col. R. 522 

Boys, E. G. 406; Lieut. 
H. H. 527 

Brabante, M. de, 120 

Brackenbury, J. M. 668 

Bradbury, J. 254; Mrs. H. 

06 


806 

Dradford. Mrs. C. W. 236; 
Mrs 237 

Bradley, A. C. 238; W. J. 
H. 397 

Bramwell, C. 121; Mrs. A. 
524; T. 8. 106 

Brand, Capt. W. H. 823 

Brandt, W. H. 823 

Brankston, M. A. 809 

Bransby-Auber, C. 393 

Branson, R. T. 124 

Brasher, H. 8. F. 251 

Bray, Mrs. J. 805; T. W. 
239 

Brereton, C. W. 667; M. 
C. 666 

Brewer, S. €99 

Bridge, R. 526 
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Bridges, Mrs. H. 546 

Bridgman, J. A. 810 

Bright, Mrs. J. 805 

Brine, G. 394 

Brinton, Mrs. J. 665; W. 
393 

Briscoe, P. E. K. 377 

Bristow, Mrs. E. 237 

Broadley, W. H. H. 374 

Broadrick, Mrs. E. 664 

Brock, Mrs. C. 101 

Brockett, W. H. 264 

Brodrick, M. A. 688 

Brooke, F. R. 545; Lieut.- 
Gen. G. 521; Mrs. A. W. 
De Capell, 806; Mrs. H. 
805; Mrs. R. W. 806; 
8. A. 234 

Brookfield, W. H. 234 

Brooks, H. 831; Mrs, H. 
804; T. 820 

Brooksbank, Mrs. W. 523 

Broome, Mrs. W. R. 665 

Erougham, E. 809; Mrs. 
J. R. 665 

Broughton, Lt.-Col. 8. D. 
264 


Brouncker, B. H. D. 809 
Brown, E. H. 264; F. L. 
£238; J. C. 829; J. M. 
403; Lt.-Col. B. 684; 
M. 377; Lady M. B. M. 
118; M. T. 260; Maj. 
D. P. 824; Mrs. F. 375 ; 
Mrs. J. W. D. 806 
Brown-Morison, Mrs. J. B. 
524 
Browne, Capt. M. J. C. 
259; C. F. 547; F.J.S. 
811; J. 4.100; M.E.L. 
809; Mrs. R. 523; W.A. 
106; W. C. 241 
Brownlow, Earl of, 407,522 
Bruce, A. C. 666; C. E. S. 
526; Hon. Mrs. H. A. 
8C6; Hon. Mrs. T. 375 
Brune, Mrs. E. P. 376 
Bryan, A. 8. 378; I. W. 
124 


Bryant, F. E. M. 106 

Buchan-Hepburn, M. T. 
107 

Buchanan, E. P. 681; Rt. 
Hon. Lady J. 542 

Buck, H. E. 525 

Buckingham, Duke of, 521 

Buckland, I". T. 373 

Buckle, C. E. 239 

Buckley, kk. 266 

Buckton, Mrs. G. B. 525 

Budgen, J. R. 122 

Bulkeley-Gwen, T. B. 825 

Buller, H. J. 121; Hon. J. 
Y. 828 
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Bullock, Dr. E. J. 684; 
Mrs. J. G. 524 

Bulmer, Mrs. C. H. 375 

Bulteel, H. B. 258 

Bulwer, Mrs. 377 

Bunbury, I. 831 

Bunting, E. 407 

Burd, Mrs. C. 805 ‘ 

Burder, J. 832 

Burdon, F. 401 

Burgess, 8S. 811 

Burghley, Lord, 373, 521 

Burgon, W. 691 

Burn, G. 810; Mrs. J. 874 

Burnaby, Mrs. 238 

Burnet, A. 394 

Burnett, Mrs. G. 525 

Burney, E. R. 525 

Burnley, J. H. 662 

Burrard, Mrs. 8. 377 

Burrows, Mrs. C. H. 665 

Burt, A. 542; Lt.-Col. C. 
H. 822; Mrs. A. P. 804 

Burton, Col. F. 521; E. 
549; H.S. 404; Mrs. R. 
G. 102 

Bury, W. 402 

Bush, Mrs. R. W. 804 

Bushby, E. L. 378 

Lushell, W. D. 239 

Butler, A. J. 821; B. 396; 
Capt. C. G. 543; C.C. 
264; Hon. Mrs. C. L. 
259; J. B. 241; L. 403; 
Lady, 237; Lord J. H. 
H. ‘Il. 821; Mrs. 103; 
Mrs. J. 375; R. O. 810; 
W. B. 527 

Butt, J. 547 

Buxton, H. J. W. 668; 
Lady, 102 

Byam, M., Lady, 829; R. 
b. 544 

Byers, J. S. 403 

Lygrave, Capt. J. 541 

Byles, W. B. 106 

Byng, Hon. Mrs. H. 665 

synner, H. 833 

Bynth, M. 8. 813 

Cachemaille, A. J. J. 528 

Cadell, Capt. T. 808 

Cadogan, Mrs. C, H. 101 

Cahusac, J. A. 681 

Caine, Mrs. G. W. 8C5 

Cairns, Right Hon. Sir H, 
Mc C. 373; Sir H. 100; 
W. W. 521 

Caleraft, J. H. 374 

Caldecott, Mrs. A. 808 

Calderon, Mrs. P. H. 666 

Callander, R. 520 

Calley, H. 374 

Calvert, J. 261; Mrs, 654 
Mrs. UC. A, 524 
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Cameron, A. 262, 833 

Campbell, D. 686; J. 392, 
684; L. H. 527; Lady, 
102 ; Maj.-Gen. G. 521; 
Mrs. 256; Mrs. A. des 
Moustiers, 805; Mrs. A. 
A. 820; Mrs. C. 376; 
Mrs. H. 806; Mrs. J. A. 
875; R. 810 

Campbell-Renton, A. C. 118 

Campbell-Swinton, J. 548 

Camperdown, A. D. Earl 
of, 398; J., Dow. C’tess 
of, 832 

Canning, Lady, 376; Mrs. 
T. lvl; S. 100 

Canrobert, Mrs. H. E. 665 

Cantwell, Dr. J. 251 

Carey, Mrs. A. H. 664; 
Mrs. de Vie F. 101; Mrs. 
T. 377; Mrs. T. P. 603; 
Mrs. W. D. 663 

Carleton, F, 832 

Carmichael, Miss J. 542 

Carnarvon, Ear] of, 521 

Carne, Mrs. E. 120 

Carnegie, F. A. 397; Mrs. 
397 

Carr, G. 829 

Carrascosa, E. de, 398 

Carroll, Mrs. F. 375 

Carruthers, Mrs. W. F. 376 

Carter, Col. W. F. 522; 
Mrs. G. 237; Mrs. J. B. 
375; Vice-Ad. ‘I’. W. 100 

Carteret, E. de, 260 

Carthew, Maj.-Gen. M. 521 

Cartright, G. L. 810 

Cary, Mrs. L. O. 806 

Cary-Elwes, Mrs. V. 101 

Castlehow, Mrs. W. 897 

Castlemaine, Lady, 397 

Cathcart, Hon. A. M. 106 

Cator, A. 374; Mrs. B. P. 
377 

Cattarns, L. 105 

Caulfeild, Col. Hon. H. W. 
544 

Causton, H. T. 811 

Cavendish, Lady C. 262; 
W. F, 250 

Cayley, Mrs. E. 376; Mrs. 
RK. A. 663 

Cazenove, Mrs. A. 804 

Cecil, Lady V. 238; Mra. 
C. F. 808 

Ceely, Lt. A. J. 392 

Chadwick, H. B. 379; Mrs, 
J. De H. M. 102 

Chalk, L. E. 528 

Chalmers, D. P. 373; J. 
H. 833 

Chalon, Capt. T. H. T. 377; 
Maj.-Gen. T. B. 897 
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Chaloner, T. W. 811 

Chamberlayne, D. T. 527 

Chambers, Mrs. G. 375; 
Mrs. J. 523; R. 377; S. 
E. 543 

Chambres, P. H. 374 

Chamier, H. 401 

Champollion-Figeac, J. J. 
834 

Chandler, W. B. 829 

Chandos-Pole, E. S. 373 

Chaplin, Mrs. E. 805 

Chapman, A. M. 668; Capt. 
T. 540; Col. F. E. 521; 
Mrs. B. 523; Sir F. E. 
663; W. H. 810 

Chappel, W. T. 401 

Charnock, J. 541 

Chartres, A. S. 668 

Chattield, C. M. 810; H. 
R. 8. 105 

Chatterton, H. E. 373 

Chatto, R. 463 

Chauncy, C. H. 668 

Cheales, G. C. 241 

Cheere, Capt. J. 689; G. 
691; W. H. 5419 

Cheese, Mrs, E. 523; Mrs. 
J. A. 807 

Chelsea, Visc’tess, 236 

Chenery, E. C. 685 

Cheney, R. H. 258 

Chesham, Dow. Lady, 124 

Chesshyre, Maj. A. P. 810 

Chester, A. E. 261; C. 119 

Chetwynd, Hon. Mrs. H. 
}- aad ; H. W. 822; J. 


Chev alee, M. S. P. “ Ga- 
varni,”’ 118 

Chichester, F. P. 104 

Child, B. H. 690; L. C. 
820; M. M. R. 820 

Childers, Mrs. E. 101 

Childs, ‘I'. C. 822 

Chilman, Mrs. W. G. 666 

Chilton, A. R, T. 667 

Chisholm, H. N. 803; Mr. 
118 

Cholmeley, Mrs. J. 806; 
Mrs. T. C. 806 

Cholmley, Sir G. 813 

Cholmondeley, F. J. 405; 
Hon. Mrs. 236; Mrs. H. 
V. 665 

Christie, Maj.-Gen, J. 521 

Christmas, W. 682 

Chubb, W. A. 122 

Church, J. W. 820 

Churchill, A. M. 260 

Churston, Lady, 120 

Chute, Lt. C. ‘I’. 543; Maj.- 
Gen. T. 521 

Clancy, E, 392 





Clapin, Mrs. A. C. 805 
Clark, Mra. J. G. 376; Mrs. 
J.M. 102; T. J. 100 
Clarke, Col. G. P. 118; E. 
252; F. 264; F. L. 526; 

J. 823 ; J. Cc. 241; Mrs, 
F. C. i. 102; Mrs. J. 
877; Mra. i & 237; 
8. O. 826 

Clater, S. 667 

Claughton, T’. L. 803 

Clavell, R. W. 379 

Clay, W. R. 825 

Clayton, M.,823 

Cleave, Mrs. 376 

Cleaver, Mrs. C. P. 524 

Cleeve, Mrs. S. A. 523 

Clerk, F. N. 402 

Cleveland, Mrs. G. 523 

Clifford, H. C.822; Hon. 
E. C. H. 827 

Clifton, T. H. 379 

Climenson, Mrs. 235 

Clissold, H. 266 

Clive, C. M. B. 241; 
Col. 240 

Clonmell, Earl of, 235 

Close, H. S. 549 

Clough, J. 808 

Clowes, Hon. Mrs. 807; M. 
104; T. A. 525 

Clutterbuck, G. W. 
Mrs. 101 

Cobb, M. 394 

Cobbold, Mrs. J. P. 376 

Cochrane, Hon. M. 679; 
J. D. 546; Mrs. 804 

Cockburn, Mrs. G. W. 374 

Cockraft, Lt.-Col. 401 

Codd, I’. 825 

Codrington, E. 104; Mrs. 
W. 805; Vice-Adm. H. 
F. 521 

Coffin, W. 405 

Colby, S. E. 399 

Coldwell, W. E. 820 

Cole, H. T. 100; Mrs. W. 
S. 665; R. 401, 812; 
W. 259; W. W. 823 

Coleman, C. 687; R. 397 

Coles, Capt. C. P. 662 

Collie, Mrs. G. 103 

Collier, Mrs. C. F. 104 

Collingwood, F. 404; M. 
118 


Collinson, H. C. 407; Mrs. 
B. 522 
Collis, G. W. B. 377; H. 681 
Collum, Mrs. W. 663 
Colmore, C. I’. C. 810 
= P. 681; W. J.C. 
396 


523; Mrs. 


Lt.- 


543; 


Colville, Lady, 5 
G. 236 




















Combe, Mrs. C. 101; R. 
T. 374 

Compton, H. C. 120; Lt.- 
Col. D'O. T. 403 

Comyn, M. S. 803 

Conant, E. N. 374 

Coney. Mrs. C. B. 807 

Congleton, Lord, 526 

Connell, Mrs. 376 

Conner, Mrs. D. 665 

Connop, Lt.-Gen. R. 401 

Constable, F, 121; Mrs, C. 
B. 663 

Conyers, H. 686 

Cook, E. A. 692; W. A. 
681 

Cooke, Maj. J. 401 

Cooke-Collis, W. 682 

Cvokson, J. 892; W. S. 
258 

Coope, J. R. 832 

Cooper, H. J. 819; W.C. 
873; W. H. 543 

Coote, A. H. 239 

Cope, A. 827; Mrs. F. H. 
624; R. H. 546 

Copleston, Mrs, J. H. 375 

Corbett, Hon. Mrs. 101; 
Lady, 102 

Corbould- Warren, J. W. 


377 

Corbyn, Lt. E. C. 104 

Cornélius, P. Von, 547 

Cornish, F. W. 239 ; H. 116 

Cornwallis, Major F. 824 

Corrance, F. 8. 373 

Corser, M. 240 

Coryton, Gen. J. R. 404 

Cosby, Mrs. R. G. 806 

Cosens, R. 830 

Cotes, C. G. 253 

Cotterell, F. M. 550 

Cotton, H. 100; Hon, C.S. 
240; W. 121 

Cottrell-Dormer, Mrs. C. 
524 

Coulson, Mrs. T. B. 376 

Coupland, J. 808 

Courcy, Capt. M. de, 521; 
Mrs. J. S. B. de, 376 

Courtenay, Mrs. E. H. 103; 
Lady E. 237 

Cousin, M. V. 407 

Coventry, E. G. 811 

Cowan, W. 812 

Cowell, H. Von-der-Heyde, 
379; Mrs. M. L. F. 824 

Cox, A. R. 812; J. 686; 
Mrs. R. S. 807 

Coxwell, M. E. 260; Mrs. 
J. E.G. 664 

Crabtree, E. W. 803 

Craigie, H. 822; Lt.-Gen. 
P. E. 521; P. G. 241 
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Cranborne, F. G. M. 824; 
Vise. 521 

Crane, L. 240; M. S. 240; 
Mrs. H. A. 101 

Craufurd, J. 826; O. J. P. 
23 


Craven, Earl of, 241; Mrs. 
G. P. 236 

Crawford, M. G. 240 ; Mrs. 
G. A. 805 ; 5. T. 812 

Crawfurd-Pollock, Sir H. 
546; J.J. 811 

Crawley, H. O. 812; Mrs. 
Rk. T. 665 

Crawshay, Mrs. E. 525 

Creagh, KE. 121; Lt.-Col. 
Cc. O. 105 

Creed, G. 378; Mrs. H. K. 
102 

Creighton, R. 105 

Cresswell, Mrs. P. R. 664 

Crichton, A. W. 812 

Cridland, F. J. 194 

Crisp, A. 824 

Crocker, F. C. S. 819; 
Mrs, W. F. 235 

Croft, A. H. 379; Mrs. J. 
523 

Crofton, L. 515; Lady S. 
J. 820 

Crofts, G. 833 

Croker, E. L. J. 104 

Crole, P. R. 379 

Crombie, A. 526; Mrs. 8. 
235 


Crooke, Mrs. M, 236; W. 
P. 809 

Crosbie, 8S. E. 106 

Crosse, M. A. 239 

Crossley, Mrs. L. J. 376 

Crosthwaite, W. H. 250 

Crouch, E. 119 

Crowden, C. 240 

Crowdy, J. 821 

Crowther, J. 831; Mrs. 8. 
B. 236; R. W. B. 104 

Crozier, H. F. 105; S. 

+ 107 

Cruice, J. 527 

Crum, Mrs. A. 664; Mr. 
828 

Cruso, H. E. T. 379 

Cruttwell, A. C. 377 

Cubitt, Mrs. G. 525 

Culley, G. 374 

Culling-Hanbury, R. 687 

Culme-Seymour, L. M. 239 

Cuming, M. R. M. 240 

Cumming, Capt. A. 521; 
E. 240; Mrs. 376 

Cummings, Miss, 266 

Cundy, EK. 241 

Cunliffe, E. W., 255; J. V. 
526; Mrs. R. 663 
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Cunningham, Mrs. A. B, 
235 

Cunynghame, M. 252; M. 
M. 689; Mrs. W. C. B. 
804 

Currey, G. I. 681 

Currie, A. E. 405; Mrs. F, 
374 

Curtis, Mrs. R. 665 

Curzon, Capt. G. A. 812 

Cusack-Smith, J. C. 122 

Custance, A. M. 668; F. 687 

Cutbill, Mrs. A. 806 

Cutler, H. A. 104 

Dacres, M. 829 

D’Aeth, Mrs. W. C. H. H, 
102; G. W. H. 254 

Dalby, E. P. 812; M. R, 
240 


Dale, Comm. A. 122 

Dalgleish, R. C. 543 

Dalglish, J. 240 

Dalison, Mrs. J. B. 663 

Dallas, J. M. 549 

Dalmahoy, A. C. 808 

D’ Alton, J. 394 

Dalton, K. 813 

Dalton-Fitzgerald, Sir J. G. 
265 

Dalway, Mrs. M. R. 102 

Daly, D. G. 104; V. 808 

Dandalo, Count G. A. 680 

Dangerfield, Mrs. 104 

Daniell, Capt. H. 823 

Darby, W. 549 

Darby-Griffith, A. D, 105 

D'Arcy, G. H. 812 

Dargan, W. 402 

Darnell, F. C. 547 

Dart, J. 120 

Dartnell, G. M. 107 

Dashwood, Hon. Mrs, 379 

Daubeny, Mrs. 236 

Daubuz, Mrs. J. T. 807 

Davenport, Lady M. 121 

Davidson, Capt. A. H. 810; 
I. 810; J. 522; Mrs. R. 
H. 101; Mrs. T. 375 

Davies, F. M. M. 525; J. 
H. 809; M.690; Mrs. J. 
376; Maj. J. 374 

Davies-Cooke, Mrs. B. P. 
806 

Davis, Mrs. W. 238; Mrs. 
W. B. 664; R. C. 392; 
W. S. 379 

Davison, Lady R., 823 

Davy, Lady, 123 

Dawes, Very Rev. R.. 549, 
663 

Dawson, E. F. 374; F. 685; 
Lady A. M. 252; M. B. 
527; Mrs. 525; Mrs, E, 
F, 236; W. 397 
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Day, H. W. 668 

Deane, A. 812; Mrs. F. H. 
376 

Deans, P. D. 528 

Deas, Dr. D. 521 

De Butts, Col. A. 264 

Decies, Hon. L. 125; Lady, 


103 
J. W. 250; M. 


Deedes, 
542 

Deey, Mrs. A. W. 524 

Deighton, T. 396 

De la Poer, E. 235 

De Lisle, H. C. 812 

Dell, Mrs. R. 237 

Delmar, W. 685 

De Moleyns, Hon. Mrs. 665 

Denbigh, C’tess of, 524 

Denham, C. H. 238; Rear- 
Adm. H. M. €62; Rear- 
Adm. Hon. J. 100 

Dennis, Mrs. J. B. 807 

Dennistoun, H. C. E. 878 

Desprez, P. H.S.-105 

Devereux, Hon. S. C. 241 

De Vitre, Mrs. G. E. D. 664 

Devon, C'tess of, 266 

Dewaal, Mrs. P. H. K. 376 

Dewes, W. 116 

Diamond, Mrs. W. H. 804 

Dicconson, T. 374 

Dick, J. 260; Mrs. H. St. 
J. 807 

Dickinson, Capt. R. M. 811; 
Maj. H. G. 539 

Dickson, M. L. 238; Mrs. 
E. H. W. 374; R. 822 

Digby, B. 820; Hon. Mrs. 
252; Mra. R. H. W. 875; 
0. 405 

Dignum, C. R. 819 

Dillen, Count A. 813 

Dimont, E. A. 692 

Disbrowe, H. J. 683 

Disney, A. G. B. 240 

Disraeli, Mrs. R. 523 

Dixie, E. G. 238 

Dixon, W. 402; W. F. 262 

Dobie, Capt. 811 

Dod, Mrs. C. 550 

Dodgson, Mrs. T. 522 

Dolman, J. T. 550 

Dolphin, Mrs. J. M. 375 

Domvile, A. 119 

Domville, H. J. 522 

Donaldson, Sir 8. A. 263; 
Mrs. W. L. 237 

Donnison, E. J. 811 

Doria, W. 520 

Dormer, Hon. Mrs. 524 

Doughty, Mrs. E. G. 806 

Douglas, C. 116; R. 255 

Dow, J. 526 

Dowdeswell, G. M. 100 
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Dowdney, J. 264 

Downe, L. M. Vise’tess Dow. 
681 

Dowuward, P. 406 

Dowse, Capt. R. 546 

D’Uyly, Mrs. C. J. 236 

Drake, A. M. 105; Mrs. F. 
C. 664; Mrs. J. A. 805 

Drevar, A. C. 809 

Drew, Mrs. H. R. 522 

Driffield, W. 813 

Druce, G. 100 

Drury, Mrs. H. 235 

Drysdale, J. 401 

Du Cane, Mrs. A. R. 665; 
Hon. Mrs, C, 376 

Duckworth. H. 812 

Dudgeon, Capt. J. J. 392; 
P. W. V. 258 

Duffield, Mrs. C. P. 103 

Duffin, O. 373 

Dugmore, F. 8. 809 

Duke, R. 256 

Dumaresq, G. E. 526; P. 
T. L. 378 

Dumbleton, Mrs. C. 664 

Dunbar, C. E. A. 540; M. 
S. 812; Sir W. 521 

Duncan, Hon. Mrs. H.804; 
J. 813 

Duncombe, Hon. O. 522 

Duncombe-Shafto, E. R. 
812 

Dundas, J. H. 829; Lady 
C. J. 120; Mrs. J. 102; 
Mrs. R. J. 237 

Dunlo, Vise 106 

Dunlop, H. 830 

Duntze, J. H. A. 527 

Du Plat, M. C. 690 

Du Port, C. 234 

Durand, Col. H. M. 373 

Durnford, J. E. 825 

Durrant. Dow. Lady, 403 

Dury, L. M. 809; W. F. 
240 

Eamonson, B. 831 

Earle, A. 105; W. E. 550 

Eaton, Capt. H. P. 395 

Eccles, Mrs. 237 

Eddington, I. M. 810 

Eddison, E. 264 

Eden, F. 373; F. M. 810; 
Hon. ‘Mrs. W. G. 807 

Edgar, Mrs. J. H. 237 

Edge, Mrs. F. 237 

Edgell, Mrs. 236 

Edgerley, M. L. M. 239 

Edwardes, Mrs H. S. 522 

Edwards, A. 118; H. B. 
812; H. M. P. 547; H. 
St. G. 812; Mrs. 375; 
Mrs. C. 376; M. E. 379 

Edye, Mrs. W. H. 101 





Eidsforth, M. 526 

Eland, S. E. 120 

Elers, Mrs. C. G. 237 

Elgee, Lt.-Col. 240 

Eliot, Mrs. P. F. 235 

Eliott-Lockhart, Mrs. 523 

Ellaby, A. M. 824 

Ellershaw, F. 123; J. 105 

Ellerton, Mrs. J. 103 

Elles, Mrs. W. K. 101 

Elliot, C. L. 379; Hon. 
Mrs. C, 103; W. C. 407 

Elliott, Mrs. H. G. 807; N. 
G. 809; R. J. 106 

Ellis, Capt. A. E. A. 873; 
E. 809; J. 812 

Ellison, Mrs. T. 237 

Ellman, J. 679 

Elmsley, W. 255 

Elphinstone, Lady, 377 

Elrington, Mrs. 374 

Elton, Mrs. F. C. 666; 
Hon. M. H. 121 

Elwes, Mrs. R. 236; S. J. 
690 

Elworthy, A. 379 

Emly, T. 394 

Emmerson, R. 550 

England, Mrs. 375 

Englefield, R 690 

Engleheart, Mrs. G. D, 524 

Erlington, S. 683 

Erskine, Lady, 549; Miss 
T. 405; Mrs. C. 121; 
J. A. 100 

Escott, Mrs. W. 8. 101 

Espin, W. 258 

Espinasse, J. 680 

Etheridge, 8S. 809 

Eustace, Mrs. R. H. 102 

Evans, C. M. 528; D. 527; 
F. E. 8.238; M. J. 812; 
Mrs. C. J. 103; Mrs. J. 
M. 806; Mrs. T. 236; 
T. 811 

Evans-Freke, Hon. W. C. 
238 

Eveleigh, L. A. 527 

Evelyn, Mrs. 236 

Everard, S. 828 

Evered, C. W. H. 831 

Everest, Col. Sir G. 121; 
W. 253 

Everett, Miss M. 692 ; Mrs. 
F. J. 665 

Every, Lady, 665 

Evetts, E. 378 

Evitt, Mrs. A. 103 

Exeter, Marg. of, 265, 803; 
Marchioness of, 524 

Eyston, Mrs. C. J. 663 

Faber, C. B. 107 

Fairbairn, J. 405; Mrs. A. 
H; 102 














Faithfull, E. C. 544 

Falconar, A. R. 116 

Falkiner, E. 240 

Falkner, Mrs. 235; Mrs. T. 
A. 805 

Fanshawe, Mrs. C. 376; 
Mrs. F. 103 

Farmar, Maj.-Gen. .E. S. 
395 

Farquhar, Mrs. 377 

Farquharson, C. K. 240; 
Mrs. R. O. 237; R. D. R. 
819; W. 116 

Farrer, Mrs. 235; Mrs. W. 
238 

Farrington, Mrs. 101 

Farrow, C. 526 

Faulkner, Mrs. H. D. 101 

Fawcett, H. 809; R. E. 
527 

Fawkes, C. 527; Mrs. G. 
P. 522 

Fawsitt, A. E. 289 

Feetham, A. 826; Mrs. W. 
805 

Feilden, Mrs. G. R. 665; 
Lady, M. H. 262 

Feilding, Lady K. 241 

Fell, J. S. 689; M. 241; 
T. 689 

Fellowes, J. 812 

Fenton, J. 668 

Fenwick, C. 251 

Fereday, M. A. M. 241 

Ferguson, Adm. G. 679; 
F. 105; J. C. 394; J. D. 
239; Mrs. 377; Mrs. R. 
103; Mrs. M. 376 

Fergusson, M. D. 239; W. 
811 


Fernie, J. 105 

Ferrar, Comm. W. A. 394 

Ferrers, C. 827 

Ferrier, E. L. 397 

Feversham, Rt. Hon. Lord, 
404, 522 

Ffennell, W. J. 549,662 

Field, Capt. 833; J. 683; 
M. 812; Mrs. J. W.102; 
Mrs. T. 665 

Fielder, E. 528 

Fielding, C. 119; Capt. J. 
C. 114; E. B. 379 

Finch-Hatton, D. H. 548 

Firth, M. M. 377 

Fish, J. D. 812 

Fisher, Dr. A. L. 403; H. 
393; Mrs. 807; R. E. 
M. 527 

FitzGerald, Hon. Mrs. 523; 
J. F. E. 118 

Fitzgerald, J. N. 114; W. 
R. 8.100; W. R. S. 234 

Fitz-Herbert, Mrs. 377 
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Fitz-Maurice, Hon. A. T. 
373; H. 265 

Fitzpatrick, C. 525 

Fitz Roy, Mrs. 806; Mrs. 
F. 806; Mrs. G. D. 236 

Fitzwilliams, E. C. 523; J. 
811 

Fitz-Wygram, J. 106 

Flanders, Count of, 808 

Fleming, Mrs. J. 666 

Flemyng, K. 104 

Fletcher, J. 544; M. J. 240 

Flittorff, M. 684 

Flower, Hon. Mrs. R. 666; 
Mrs. W. H. 664; S. A. 
241 

Flowers, M. O. 238, 803 

Fludyer, K. 550 

Foley, E. 544; Hon. Mrs. 
523; Hon. Mrs. F. A. 
407 

Follett, J. 254 

Foot, F. J. 393 

Forbes, E. 681; Mrs. 375; 
Mrs. C. D’O. 101; Mrs. 
H. V. 235; Mrs. J. O. 
375 

Ford, F. C. 662 

Forrest, M. A. 810 

Forrester, C. T. 238 

Forster, C. A. 241; J. H. 
827; J. 668; Mrs. 665; 
Mrs. C. T. 377 

Fortescue, C’tess, 108, 124; 
F. A. 407; Hon. D. F. 
§21 

Fortesque-Brickdale, J. F. 
686 


Forward, E. 809 

Foskett, P. 821 

Foster, E. 684, 691; H. 
628; K. 822; M. H. 
235; M. R. 239; Mrs. 
W. 237; W. 379 

Fowler, N. V. 239 

Fox - Reeve, Mrs. E. P. 
808 

Frampton, Mrs. H. J. 103 

Francis, Mrs. C. H. 103; 
Mrs C. D. 235 

Franklin, S. 257 

Franks, J. C 821 

Fraser, H. 121; Hon. C. 
106; Mrs. A. 102; Mrs, 
C. R. 236 

Frecheville, S. E. 240 

Freckleton, C. 377 

Frederick, Gen. E, 123 

Freeman, W. L. 822 

Freer, G. 527; Mrs. W. R. 
233 

Freese, M. 667 

Freeth, Gen. Sir J. 266, 
373, 394 
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Fremantle, Adm. Sir C, H. 
521; Mrs. C. 102 

French, A. M. 254; Dr. J. 
687; E.M.683; Mrs. F. 
377 

Frere, J. H. 124 

Frith, E. S. 824; M. A.377; 
Mrs. M. K. S. 104 

Frost, A. 543 

Fry, E. 124 

Fryer, A. E. 812; E. J. 
812; Mrs. 522 

Fulford, H. G. 401 

Fuller, Capt. W. R. 526; 
C. S. 6:8; Mrs. C. J. 
103; Mrs. G. P. 375; 
Mrs. J. 236; Mrs. T. 
375 

Fullerton, Lt. Col. 240 

Fyers, F. 264 

Fynes-Clinton, 0. 378 

Fytche, Col. 103 

Gabbett, J. A. 378 

Gace, A. E. 688 

Gage, Col. Hon. E. T. 522 

Gahan, A. T. 104 

Gaitskell, Mrs. J. G. 523 

Galavan, J. 254 

Gale, E. J. 256 

Galligall, M. 260 

Gandy, E. 8. B. 543 

Gardiner, A. K. 526 

Garnett, F. W. 668 

Garnett-Botfield, S. 406 

Garratt, E. 691 

Garrett, M. 809 

Garth, R. 235 

Garwood, W. 821 

Gassier, Madame, 266 

Gay, Mrs. A. H. 523; Mrs. 
G. M. 376 

Geary, Mrs. W. C. 806 

Gem, A.S. 240 

Geneste, M. H. 107; Mrs. 
L. 665 

Gentry, A. M. 810 

George, J. 100 

Gepp, Mrs. E. F. 806 

Gibb, M. H. G. 107, 238 

Gibbons, Mrs. C. 805; T. 
527 

Gibbs, Mrs. W. A. 664 

Gibson, A. F. 809; C. M. 
527; H. E. 104 

Giffard, Mrs. J. W. De L. 
237 

Gilbert, E. C. 106; J. 828; 
Mrs. A. 255; Mrs. B. 
806; Kk. 526 

Gildea, Mrs. W. 664 

Giles, J. D. 401 

Gillam, G. A. 546 

Gilpin, W. 374, 521, 544 

Ginsburg, M. R. 820 
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Glascott, C. J, 824; G. G. 
831 


Glass, R. A. 100 

Glasse, Maj.-Gen. J. M. 821 

Glennie, A. M. 832 

Glin, the Wife of the 
Knight of, 238 

Glinn, F. H. 543 

Glover, Capt. F. B. G. 398 

Glucksburg,H.S.H.Princess 
Louise, of, 539 

Glyde, J. 123 

Glyn, R. C. 691 

Goddard, J. F, 258 

Godfrey, Mrs. F. 664 

Godley, Mrs. I. 689 

Godwin, A. 239 

Goff, G. J. 394 

Golden, Maj. 549 

Goldie, Mrs. C. D. 807 

Goldsmid, L. P. 251 

Gollop, J. 667 

Gonne, Mrs. 236 

Gooch, Lt.-Col. H. E. 394 

Goodenough, I. 831 

Goodeve, E. 810 

Goodlake, E. W. 521 

Goodsir, J. 547 

Goodwin, M. L. 526 

Gordon, A. A. G. 813; C. 
A. B. 528, 667; Capt. J. 
691; Col. S. E. 522; E. 
264; E. S. 520, 521; 
Gen. C. 548; J. M. 254; 
Lady, 686; Maj.-Gen. J. 
690; Mrs, A. 236; Mrs. 
B. L. 806; Mrs. G. 235; 
Mrs. G. H. 524; Mrs. H. 
H. N. 683; Mrs. L. 525 

Gordon-Lennox, Lord A. C. 
235 


Gore, A. F. 663; A. L. 240; 
F. H. 812; Gen. Hon. 
Sir C, 521 

Gorges, R. A. 107 

Goring, Miss H. M. 833 

Gosling, W. H. 373 

Gossett, Maj. W. B. 812 

Gostling, M. 121 

Gott, J. 688 

Gough, F. F. 105; Lt.-Gen. 
J. B. 521 

Goulburn, E. M. 100, 234 

Gould, G. F. 100 

Goultry, J. R. 667 

Gousset, T. Card. Archb, of 
Rheims, 266 

Gower, A. A. J. 803 

Graham, A. H. 528; E. E. 
527; G. W. 253; J. 821; 
Lord N. W. 379; Lt.- 
Col. G. 662; Lt.-Gen. 
Sir F. 100; Mrs. H. J. 
664; T. 803 
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Graham-Barns, P. 263 

Grant, J. M. 668; M. 668; 
Mrs. A. 806; Mrs. J. A. 
663; Mrs. J. T. 235; 
W. 549 

Grant-Thorold, Mrs. A. 
375 

Granville, C’tess of, 666 

Graves, Mrs. C. E. 806 

Gray, A. 810; Lord, 398; 
P. 115; S.H.115; S.J. 
106 

Grear, H. E. 829 

Greaves, E. E. 809 

Green, G. E, 240; Maj.- 
Gen. E. 521 

Greenall, Mrs, G. 665 

Greene, B. B. 668; H. H. 
398; J. 397 

Greenfield, J. T. 526; J. 
832 

Greenhill, W. R. 105 

Greenhow-Relph, G. 374 

Greenway, C. H. 239 

Greenwell, Mrs. W. 807 

Greer, M. 393 

Gregory, H. E. 692; L. M. 
118; M. 685; S. 824 

Greig, G. M. 827 

Grenfell, C. P. 681; J. G. 
392; M. G. 393; Rear- 
Adm. 8. 521 

Grey, A. M. 527; J. E. 809; 
Lt.-Gen. Hon. C. 803; 
W. S. 374 

Griffies- Williams, Lady, 259 

Griffin, C. 261; Mrs. E. L. 
664 

Griffith, Mrs. J. W. 805; 
W. J. 374 

Griffiths, Capt. W. T. 263; 
C. 8S. 528 

Grimaldi, J. B. 250 

Grimston, C. W. 404; Mrs. 
666 ; O. 241 

Gritton, M. 549 

Grose, T. 682 

Grosjean, H. E. 667 

Grossmith, J. 679 

Grosvenor, Earl and Lady 
E.. infant son of, 823; 
Lady B. 689; Lady C. 
666 

Grote, C. H. 666 

Grothusen, A. Baroness de, 
260 

Grover, G. E. 238 

Growse, R. 550 

Grundy, Mrs. T. R. 805 

Gubbins, Mrs. R. S. 806 

Guest, A. E. 668; R. 379 

Guilleband, P. 544 

Guinness, B. L. 663 

Gumbleton, J. H. 120 





Gunning, G. 257 

Gurley, C. A. 692 

Gurnell, Maj. R. M. 401 

Gurney, Mrs. H. P. 807 

Guthrie. J. 123 

Guy, J. 265 

Gwilt. Col. J. 522 

Gyll, C. A. 106 

Gwyther, Comm. 831 

Hackblock, A. 550 

Hackett, W. 100, 106 

Haddington, Earl of, 803 

Hadley, A. V. 683 

Haig, Mrs. C. T. 804; Mrs, 
R. W. 236 

Haines, R V. 379 

Haldane, E. C. 690 

Hall, A. E. 378; A. W. 374; 
E. C. 104; E. F. 808; F, 
R. 116; J. G. 378; Mrs. 
A. W. 804; Mrs. F. 524; 
Mrs. J. 104; Rear-Adm. 
W. H. 521; W. H. 811 

Halliday, Maj.-G. E, 811 

Hallward, Mrs. T. W. O. 
666 

Halsted - Curdworth-Poole, 
D. 263 

Hamer, M. G. 819 

Hamersley, Mrs. A. 523 

Hamerton, Mrs. S. C. 375 

Hamilton, F. 373; F. C. 
378; F. H. 808; J. G. 
256; M. R. 542; M. S. 
668; Mrs. J. 524; Mrs. 
S. B. 237; Mrs. T. B. 
665 ; T. 377 

Hamilton-Gray, J. 823 

Hamley, Vol. E. B. 522; 
Vice-Adm. W. 250 

Hammond, A. E. 812 

Hampson, Mrs, W. S. 101 

Hanbury, E. 116; R. C. 
663; W. G. 378 

Hancock, E. M. 812; Mrs. 
8038 

Handcock, Hon. Mrs. 876 

Hankin, Lt. P. J. 803 

Hannay, T. 105 

Hannen, Mrs. G. G, 804 

Hanning, J. 803 

Hansler, Sir J. J. 825 

Hanson, S. G, 808 

Harcourt, C. 808 

Harcourt-Vernon, C. H. 832 

Hardwick, Major F. W. 
124 

Hardy B. 100; C. 680,813; 
Mrs. 525; Mrs. J. B. 804 
R, A. 379 

Hargreaves, T. 373 

Hargrove, E. 833 

Harman, Mrs. E. 664 

Harrington, A. 688 











Harris, H. 105; H. T. 812; 
Mrs. J. P. 236; Sir W. 
$. 395; W 238 

Harrison. A. 811; Capt. J. 
263; 1. 824; KE. H. 240; 
E. N. 811; Mrs. T. 663 

Hart, E. 256 

Hart-Dyke, Mrs. P. 665 

Hartopp, L. M. E. 813 

Harvest, Mrs. H. L. 805 

Harvey, A. M. 808; A. W. 
691; G. 662; K. L, 692; 
Mrs F. 375 

Harward, Mr;. T. N. 805 

Haskell, A. C. 100 

Haslehurst. F. E. 528 

Hassall, Mrs. C. C. 664 

Hastings, Mrs. C. 805 

Hatch, H. 118 

Hatfivid, Ald. J. 256 

Hatton, H. 256 

Hiughton, R. 690 

Hwwke, J. 823 

Hawker, Lady, M. 396 

Hawkes, J. 379 

Hawkins, A. 810; D. M. 
668; Mrs. R. M. 665; R. 
S. 427 

Hawksley, A. A. 667 

Hawley, J. 691; Mrs. E. 
1u4 

Hay, B. 403; K.379; Mrs. 
M. B. 123; Mrs. R. 237 ; 
Sir A. 266 

Hayes, Hon. E, 826; Mrs. 
M 525 

Haynes, C. 541; J. A. H. 
100; J. B. 541 

Hayter, Lady, 832; Mrs. 
G L. 236 

Haythorne, A. G. 120; J. 
402; Mrs. E. 8u4 

Hayward, M. KE. 811; R. 
238 

Hazlerigg, H. L. 107 

Head, P A. 106 

Headlam, Mrs, A. W. 665 

Heine, H. 692 

Heard, C. 261 

He.rn, Mrs. T. J. 666 

Hearsey, A. C. 239; L. D. 
239 

Heartley, C. 264 

Heath, J. W. 116; Maj.- 
Gen. J. C. 819; Mrs. 
R. F. 807 

Heathcote, Mrs. 804; Mrs 
G. V. 664 

Heawood, Mrs. E. B. 235 

Hebden, Mrs. A. H. R. 522 

Heber-Percy, A. 378 

Helden, W. A, T. 525 

Hele, E. 689 

Hellicar, Mrs. A. G. 101 


N. S. 1867, Vor. TII. 
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Helme, E. T. 810; Mrs. R. 
377 

Helps, R. 406 

Hemming, M. 259 

Hempel. C. F. 827 

Hempson, G. 590 

Henderson, F. 249; J. 259, 
826; Lt. G. D. C. 668; 
M. E 104 

Henley, Hon. Mrs, R. 666 

Henry, Col. C. 8. 522; R. 
H. 667 

Henslow, Mrs. L. R. 101 

Herbert, Col A. J. 521; 
Col. Hon. P. E. 521; E. 
100, 662; Gen. C. 393; 
Hon. G 663; J. 262; 
Mrs. R. 104: W. G. 240 

Herchmer, L. W. 238 

Heriot, M. A. H. J. 527 

Hermon, A. 812 

Herring, A. 394; Mrs. C. 
G. 375 

Hervey, Lady A. 106 

Hervey - Bathurst, Lady, 
396 

Hervon- Heritage, S. J. 105 

Hesketh. H M. 528 

Hessey, Mrs 101 

Hetley, Lady C. S. 401 

Heweit, Mrs. T. M. 236 

Hext, Adm. W. 114 

Heyman, K. 264; Lt.-Col. 
H. 811 

Heynes, R. B. 256 

Heywood, Lady, 237 ; Mrs. 
O. 663; Kk. 407; T. 116 

Hibbert, Mrs. 807 

Hichens. Mrs R. 236 

Hickie. D. B. 395 

Hic .ley, Mrs, H. D. 804 

Hicklin, Mrs. E. L. 666 

Higsins, J. 239 

Higgs, Mrs. i. H. 376 

Highens, Mrs, T. S. 664 

Highmoor, E. H. 107 

Hizhton, E. 241 

Hildyard, K. 528; Mrs. 
J. kh. W. 656; W. L. 396 

Hill, A. 377, 397; G. M. 
811; Lady, 665 ; Mrs. E. 
S. 103; Mrs. H. 102; 
Mrs. H. D. 375; Mrs. J. 
S. 237; Mrs. R. 525; S. 
H. 803; W. H 691 

Hilton, A. 239; G. 684 

Hinchcliff, Mrs. C. H. 665 

Hincks, E. 122 

Hind, J. 254 

Hinde, Mrs. E. T. 867 

Hinxman, Mrs. 804 

Hippisley, Sir J. 8. 550 

Hird, M. C. 526 

Hitchens, Mrs. H, O, 238 
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Hoare, J. 8S. 378 ; Mrs. H. 
236; Mrs. S.523; W. M. 
240 

Hobart, Mrs. C. S. 264 

Hoblyn, A. 8S. 258; T. H. 
255 

Hobson, Hon. Mrs, J. H. 
395 

Hochepied-Larpent, F. de, 
233 


Hockin, P. W. 692 

Hockmeyer, G. J. 521 

Hodge, H. H. 812; W. H. 
118 

Hodges, B. 526; M. E. 241 

Hodgkinson, Lt.-Col. C. 
819 

Hodgson, H. J. 812; Mrs. 
O. A. 807 

Hodsen, G. 830 

Hodson, H. E. 810; Maj. 
P. 668 

Hoffmanpsegg, C'tess Von, 
524 


Hoffmeister, Dr. W. 809 

Hogan, A. R. 811 

Hogarth, M. 240; Mrs. G. 
102; W. 398 

Hogge, C. 821 

Hohenlohe - Langenburg, 
H.S.H. Prince of, 803 

Hohenzollern, H.8.H. the 
Princess of, 808 

Holbrooke, Mrs. i’. G. 665 

Holcombe, F. 541 

Holden, Mrs. G. C. 102; 
Mrs. H. 804; O. M. 239 

Hole, L. B. 808; Mrs. R. 
237 

Holland, Mrs. C. 664 

Holligan, J. R. 663 

Hollond, E. H. 810 

Holloway, Lt.-Gen T. 521 

Hollwey, C. 106 

Holman, Capt. C. 251 

Holmes, E. 813; Mrs. C. 
A. 237 

Holt, Mrs. R. H. 665 

Hone, A. 395; A. F. 527 

Hood, T. H. C. 107 

Hooke, A. 241; Mrs. T. 
$75; Mrs. T. T. B. 524 

Hooker, Mrs. 237 

Hooper, E. H. 241; G. 
541; W. W. 107 

Hope, Capt. F. H. 256; 
Dow. Lady, 550 

Hope-Johnstone, H. M. S, 
253 

Hopkins, Mrs. H. G. 524; 
W. 830 

Hopkinson, Lt. W. 105 

Hopper, ‘I’. 116 

Hopwood, M. R. 812 

3K 
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Hornby, Adm. Sir P. 550; 
‘C. L. 527; M. E. 379; 
Sir P. 100. 663 
Horne, Mrs. F. E 237 
Horsfall, Mrs. S. 542 
Horsley, Mrs. 664 
Horton, F. C. 402 
Horwood, Mrs. G. F. F. 
666 
Hotchkys, A. C. 123 
Hough, G. 690 
Houghton, J. 690 
Howard. Lady C. A. 829 ; 
Hon. Mrs. G. 524; Mrs. 
R. 102 
Howard-Vyse, Lt. Col. E. 
378; R. H. R. 373 
Howes, Mrs. P. 522; Mrs. 
W. H. 523 
Howlett, F. 813 
Hoyland, Lt. J. 684 
Hudleston, D. 396; M. 690 
Hudson, Capt. J. 528 ; Mrs. 
R. 103 
Huggins, EF. H. 682 - 
Hugies, F. G, 828; H. A. 
116; J. R. 379; L. 831; 
Mrs. T. 524; Mrs. V. 
805 
Hughes-Parry, M. 107 
Hugonin, Mrs. F. J. 804 
Huish, Capt. M. 398 
Hulbert, J. L. 379 
Hull, K. 262; M. E. 526; 
W. 120 
Hulton, W. W. B. 809 
Humbert, L. H. de B. 828 
Hume, Col. R. 522; Maj. 
J. 667 
Humphery, W. H. 373 
Humphry, G. 549 
Hungerford, H. G. 241 
Hunt, C. 8. 379; Lt.-Col. 
R. 542; M. D. 400; W. 
H. 255 
Hunter, Lt.-Col. J. 395 
Hutchins, C. G, 240 
Hutchinson, J. 254; J. H. 
667: M. I. 809 
Hutchison, AZ. B. 257; C. 
v98 
Hutton, H. W. P. 819; M. 
D. 116 
Hyde, J. C. 831; L. 527; 
W. 667 


Hylton, Lord, 241 

Ilbert, F. A. 105; M. L. 
810 

Iichester, C’tess of, 241 

Imrie, Mrs. J. 664 

Ingall, C. 549 

Ingilby, Maj.-Gen. W. B. 


Ingles, Mrs, D. 102 
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Ingleton, T. 689 

Inglis, Col. W. 521; Rt. 
Hon. J. 520 

Ingres, J. D A. 264 

Iunes, C. 667; Mrs. F. W. 
375 

Irwin, J. H. 812 

Jackson, B. 810; J. G. 
378; J.P. 8:2; M. 528; 
R. H. 263 

Jalabert, M. J. 266 

James, A. 811; C. 539, 
682; E. 668; Mrs. C. 
235 ; Mrs. H. 525; S. M. 
210; T. H. 811; W.E. 
373 

Jaques, M. E. 813 

Jardine R. 668 

Jarvis, F. 5:7; Hon. Mrs. 
T. 804; Mrs. F. 393 

Jeaffreson, Dr. H. 124 

Jeakes, Mrs. J. 524 

Jeffcock, P. 252 

Jefferies. E. 527 

Jeffery, J. E. 831 

Jelf, M. A. 239 

Jenkins, K. 119; J. 522; 
Lt. C. 250 

Jenner, A. H. 829 

Jenyns, Mrs. M. J. 679 

Jersey, C’tess Dow. of, 397 

Jervis, 8. S. 265 

Jervoise, J. 241 

John, W. T. 526 

Johnson, Comm. G. C. 397; 
E. 104; Mrs. A. 236; 
Mrs. J. T. 376; M. C. 
527; Mrs. C. C. 235; 
R. W. 374; 8. G. 378; 
T. 395 

Johnston, E. 667; E. R. 
528; G. B. 678; J. S. 
679; Lt. G. B. 686 ; Mrs. 
525; Mrs A. R. 287; 
Mrs. W. G. F. 807 

Juhnstone, Mrs. J. C. H. 
287 

Jolliffe, Mrs. C. 523 

Jones, A. M. 105; C. 123; 
Capt. H. S. 548; Dr. 
526; H. 106; Lady, 
376; M. 253; Mrs. G. 
M. 238 ; Mrs. H. M. 376; 
Mrs. M. 663; Mrs. R. C. 
237; S. 681, 824; T. 
821 

Jones-Byrom, W. H. 395 

Jordan, F. 827; Lt.-Col. 
379 

Joyce, Mrs. W. H. 804 

Judge, M. A. 809 

Kantzow, Mrs. H. P. de, 666 

Karslake, C. E. 668; E. K. 
100, 373; J. B. 100, 234; 





Mrs. W. H. 806; Sir J. 
B. 373; W. W. 668 

Kavanagh, A. 100; Hon. 
Mrs. 525 

Kay, E. E. 100 

Keate. R W. 373 

Keating, J. 541 

Keenlyside, T. W. 679 

Kelly, H. 813; J. A. 811 

Kelso, P. C. M. 377 

Kemm, W. H. 378 

Kempson, Mrs. W. J. 523 

Kenderdine, M. A. B. 379 

Kennard, E. P. 239 

Kennaway, J. H. 106 

Kennedy, Mrs. C. 523; 
Mrs. 376 

Kennion, Mrs. 235 

Kennison, Mrs. A. 576 

Kenny, A. L. M. 808; Col. 
T. G. K, G. 540 ; S. 691 

Kenrick, G. 668 

Keppel, H. 239, 240 

Kerans, W. R. 526 

Kerr, Col. A. B. 407; E. 
263; Lady V. 665; Mrs. 
W. S. 286 

Kerrick, Capt. E. 239 

Kerrison, Kk, 526; Sir E. 
C. 373 

Kerslake, C. 407 

Kewley, Mrs. F, 666 

Key, Capt. A. C. 100; Dow. 
Lady, 253 

Kidd, W. 262 

Killery, J. 803 

Kilvert, E. 827 

Kindermann, J. 808 

Kindersley, Mrs. E. L. 525; 
Mrs. R. C. 525 ; Rt. Hon. 
Sir R. T. 100 

King, E. 379; J. 808; J. 
F. 240; Lt-Gen. R. T. 
123; Maj. W. H. 262; 
Mrs. H. 805; Mrs. J. R. 
664 

Kingdon, T. K. 100 

Kingscote, Col. R. N. F. 
663 

Kingsmill, H. 526 

Kingston, R. Earl of, 266 

Kinnersley, E. 106 

Kinnoull, C’tess of, 235 

Kirby, Mrs, F. W. 375 

Kirkby, E. 809 

Kirkland, K. W. 114; S. 
A. K. 114 

Kirkman, A. 255 

Kitcat, F. J. 824; Mrs. J. 
804 

Kitching, W. V. 106 

Kitchingman, Mrs. P. 807 

Kittoe, M. 544 

Knapp, M. G. 8. 526 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mrs. 
R. “08 

Knevitt, Mrs. R. K, 102 

Knight, C. 379 

Knight-Bruce, Mrs. L. 237 

Knipe, E. M. A. 540 

Knollys, Gen. W. T. 663 

Knott, C. 379 

Knowles, C. J. 405 ; Mrs. 
E. H. 375 

Knox, A. F. M. 810; Adm. 
Hon. E. 8. P. 633; Col. 
C. 550 

Kortright, A. J. 813 ; Capt. 
W. C. 255; L. M. de la 
Moore, 394 

Kynaston, C. 253 

Kysh, J. 257 

Labouchere, H. 663 

Lacon, Capt. H. J. 832 

Lacy, H. C. S. B, 404 ; 
Mrs. De L. 806 

Laird, Mrs J. 104 

Lakin, Lt. 667 

Lamballe, Dr. J. de, 824 

Lambert, Capt. R. 521; 
Lady, 375; M. 667; M. 
A. 105; M. H. 395; Mrs. 
E. H. G. 102 

Lambton, Lady V. 236 

Laming, Mrs. A. 690 

Lamplugh-Raper, J. 820 

Lance, C. E. 104 

Landon, Mrs. C. W. 523 ; 
Mrs. E. H 523 

Landor, H. E. 120 

Lane, L. E. 373; W. M. 
811 

Lang, M. L. 528 

Langan, T. M. 679 

Langdale, Mrs. W. A. 665 

Langdon, G. H. 692 

Lange, E. J. 240 

Langhorne, F. 820 

Langmore, M. A. 809; Mrs. 
E. G. 376 

Langton, E. 528 

Lanyon, C. 100 

Larken, W. H. 808 

Larking, H. W. 547 

Larochejaquelein, Mrq. de, 
262 

Latham, S. 809 

La Touche, W. 263 

Lauder, Sir J. D. 683 

Lauderdale, Earl of, 662; 
Vice-Adm. Earl of, 100 

Laurence, Mrs. P. 806 ; 

Law, Capt. V. E. 813 

Lawless, B. E. 250 

Lawrence, Mrs. C. 804; W. 
663 

Lawrenson, R. C. P. 667 

Lawson, Mra. W. N. 664 
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Lea, L. C. 667 

Leach, R. B. 527 

Leake, C. 690 

Lean, Mrs. F. 236 

Lear, S. H. 402 

Leatham, S. G. 527 

Leathes, Mrs. H. M. 108; 
Mrs. S. 103 

Leathley, E. M. 261 

Leavens, J. 813 

Le Blank, E. H. 550 

Leche, J. H. 808 

Lechmere, J. 124 

Lee, F. S. 681 ; Mrs. F.G. 
523; Mrs. V. 523 

Lees, A. R. 239; Mrs. T. 
E. 103 

Lefevre, Sir J. S. 803 

Leggatt, I. 403 

Legh, A. M. 378; S. H. 378 

Leichtenstein, Princess S. 
250 

Leighton, C. 405; Mrs. J. 
525 


Lely, W. G. 667 

Le Marchant, B. G. Le M. 
T. 528; Mrs. R. 103; 
Sir J. 105 

Le Mesurier, R. 239 

Lemon, J. 813 ; Lt. Gen. 
T. 521; R. 261 

Lempriere, T. 378 

Lennep, Chevalier C. D, 
Van, 238 

Lennox, C. 528; Lt.-Col. 
W. OU. 662 

Lenox- poy G.119 

Leslie, Sir C. H. 235 

Leslie-French, R. C. 377 

Le Strange, H. S. 239 

Lestourgeon. M. 239 

Letchford, M. T. B. 262 

Lethbridge, J. P. 679 

Lever, C. 521 

Levinge-Swift, Mrs. 376 

Levy, H. 668 

Lewer, A. 107 

Lewes, V. L. T. 826 

Lewis, D. L. 631; J. L. 
G. P. 374; W. W. 527 

Lichfield, C’tess of, 524 

Lightfoot, Mrs. 522 

Lillicrap, M. 667 

Lincoln, Bp. of, M.S, dau. 
of, 378 

Lind, J. C. 259 

Lindon, Mrs. T. A. 664 

Lister, E. G. 667 

Lister-Kaye, lady, 689 

Little, G 100; J.S. 406; 
Mrs. R. P. 806 

Littledale, H. 811 

— Rt. Hon. Lord, 
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Lloyd, * 878; Mrs. W. H. 
804; R. H. 398 

Lobley, J. A. 810 

Locke. P. 253 

Lockhart, J. 257; Mrs. D. 
E. 102 

Lockwood, A. C. M. 378; 
Lt.-Gen. G. H. 521; W. 
812 

Loccck, Mrs. C. B. 524 

Lofft-Moseley, H. C. 258 

Loftus, Kt. Hon. Lord A. 
256 

Logan, C. 527 

Lohr, L. M. 822; 
W. 665 

Lomax, C. 527 

Long, Mrs. W. 377; Lt.- 
Col. S. ae W. 399 

Longden, J. Q. 546 

Longhurst, H. C. H. 378; 
W. H.R 378 

Longlands, W. D. 258 

Longley, Mrs. C. T. 524 

Longmore, T. 522 

Lopes, Kk. F. 544 

Lord, S. C. 632 

Love, S. 106; W. E. 680 

Lovell, C. F. 829; E. L. 
105; Mrs G. 523 

Lowder, Col S. N. 521 

Lowe, A. C. 373; Col. A. 
§21 

Lowndes - Stone, Mrs. C. 
69 


2 
Lowry-Corry, A. H. 527 ; 
Rt. Hon H. 521 
Loxdale, J. 374 
Luard, A. 104; Capt. W. 
G. 521; Mrs. 104 
Lubbock, J. J. L’Oste, 810 
Lucas M. E, 239 
Lucena, J. L. 252 
Luck, F. G 810 
Luckock, Mrs H. M. 522 
Lugard, Lt.-Gen. Sir E. 
621 
Lundy, E. H. 809 
Luscombe, E. K. 401 
Lush, F. 825 
Lushington, Adm. Sir §. 
521; R. S. Lady, 832 
Lyle, Mrs. H. C. 1u3 
Lynch, M. N. 813 
Lyndon, M. W. 106 
Lyne, Mrs. C. R. N. 525 
Lyon, J. E. 119; Mrs. G. 
236; Mrs. W. H. 528; 
T. H. 373 
Lys, Mrs. F. G. 235 
Mc \lester, Capt. C. S, 379 
McAll. &. 120 
Macalpine-Leny, J. 261 
Macarthur, EK. 803 
3 kK‘ 
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Macartney, Mrs. 524 
Macaulay, Mrs. S. H. 807 
Macbean, 38. H. 107 
McUallum. Mrs. G. K. 805 
McCann, Dr. N. 396 
Macdona, Mrs. J. C. 523 
Macdonald, C. 527; D. J. 
K. 105; F. C. 667; E. 
M. T. 377; Hon. A. 526 
McDonall, Mrs. 523 
MacDonell, 42. R. 540 
McUonell, Capt. ‘I’. M. 104 
Macdonnell, K. 396 
MacDowall, E 105 
M‘Dowell, J. H. 662 
Macfarlan, D. 261 
Macgowan, Mrs. 103 
MacGregor, Lady H. 238 ; 
Mrs. H. G. 804 
MacHugh, Mrs. G. E. 807 
Macintosh, Mrs. KE. W. 236 
Mackay, J. M. McN. 105; 
Mrs. A. F. 237 
M‘Kenna, A. L. 241 
Mackenzie, Capt J. G. 100; 
Col. C. 522; G. A. 378; 
R. 378 
McKenzie, C. W. B. 106 
Mackie. C. C. 829 
Mackinnon, Capt. W. C. 
106; L. F. 662 
McKinstry, J. H. 541 
Mackrell, W. T. 405 
MacLaren, Mrs. A. C. 524 
Mclean, J. D. 392 
Maclear, E. 392; H. 8. 
545 
MacLeay, L. M. 528 
MacLeod, J. 260; M. A. 
260 
Macleod, Capt. D. 691 
Maclure, E 813 
McMahon, E. 250; F. M. 
Lady, 820; Lady, 664 
Me Michael, W. 831 
MeMurdo, C. N. 808 
M‘Neil, Mrs. A. 804 
Macneil, Mrs. R. 375 
MeNeill, A. 820; G. 251; 
Mrs. D. 103; Rt. Hon. 


Macphail, Mrs. E. St. 
Maur, 807 

Macpherson, Dr. R. 395; 
L. 241 


McQueen, R. 401 
MacTavish, Mrs. E. 540 
MacVicar, J. D. 811 
Madan Mrs. S. 804 
Maddock, Mrs. W. H. 524; 
R. N. 678 
Magenis. Sir A. C. 405 
Mahony, Mrs. R. 522 
Mainprise, W. T. 522 
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Mainwaring, Mrs. W. G. 522 

Mairis, Capt. G. 809 

Mais, E. A. 810 

Maitland, E. R.- 878; I. 
240 

Maitland-Dougall. Mrs, 375 

Malcolm, Mrs. 663 

Malins, K., Q.C. 100; Sir 
R. 373 

Mallet, E. 260 

Malman, Mrs. 804 

Maltby, E."H_ 684 

Malton, Lt.-Col. J. 692 

Manley, S. 263 

Manners, G. P. 120: Lady 
J. 102 

Manners-Sutton, G. E. H. 
379 

Manningham-Buller, H. M. 
A. 681 


Manthorp, Comm. C. W. 
811 


Marvhal, Col. A. 408 
Margary, J. L. 540 
Margesson, Mrs. 377 
Mark, Mrs. W. P. 102 
Marker, Hon. Mrs. 805 
Markham, C. F. 827 . 
Markwell, J. W. 548 
Marlborough, Duke of, 521, 
662 


Marriner, J. 526; Mrs. W. 
805 

Marsden, Dr. 265; E. 813; 

Marsh, D. R. 523; J. 
825; Mrs. A. L. 806; W. 
C, 545 

Marshall, J. 124; Mrs. W. 
J. 236; T. Kk. 105 

Marsham, H. T 548; Hon. 
Mrs. 665 

Marson, T. F. 543 

Martel, Mme. 833 

Martin, H 405; J. 393, 
548; J. J. 809; Mrs. H. 
375: S. 427; T. 405 

Martins, H. Lady, 407 

Marton, A L. C. 811 

Marylski, B. de, 813 

Maskelyne, W. 119 

Mason, Mrs. 524; Mrs. C. 
C. 376; Mrs. L. 678 

Massey, F. E 527 

Massingberd, E. U. L. 528 

Masson, F. J. 239 

Massy, A. F. 828; A. J. 
667; A. S. 819; H. H. 
831; Mrs. G. E. 804 

Massy-!awson, L. E. 819 ; 
Mrs. H. 685 

Master, Mrs C. 374 

Mathew, H. J. 106; N. 
547, 678 

Mathias, Col. V. 264 


Mand, Mra. H. L. 376 

Maude, Mrs H. 523 

Maule, F.- A. 395; T. C, 
687 , 

Mauleverer, Mrs. J. T. 236 


* Maunsell, Mrs F. W. 103; 


Mrs. R. D 235; Mrs. S. 
E. 804; Rr 119, 397 - 
Maxwell, A. 548; A. M. C. 
379; T. G. S. 255; L. 
808; P. B. 395 

May, H. 257; M. 549; Maj. 
J. 544 

Mayd, H. J. 105 

Mayuard, Capt. C. W. 527; 
Gen. A. W. 252 

Mayne, Capt. Rt. C. 522; C. 
O. 826; J. 813; Lt.-Col. 
W. 828 

Mayo, U’tess of, 397; Mra. 
CT. 806 

Mayow, Col. G. W. 521 

Mead, Mrs. R. G. 525 

Meade, Capt. J. de, 813; 
Hon. R. H. 373 

Meade-King, C. J. 692 

Measor, H. P. 256 

Me:id, S. 678 

Medlycott, F.C. 812; J. T. 
812 

Meggy, G. 258 

Meldrum, A. W. 809 

Me'lersh, C. J. 828 

Mellish, Mrs. W. J. 102 

Mellon, A. 685 

Mellor, W. M. 668 

Melvill, Hon. Mrs. W. H. 
801 

Menckhoff, Gen. W. F. 256 

Mercer, J. 121; M. F. 238; 
Mrs. F. 251 

Mercier, D. 395 

Meryweather, W. S. 120 

Mesurier, Mrs. F..A. Le 
102 

Metcalfe, F. 526; Mrs. G. 
M. 101 

Meyer, Mrs. H. 524 

Meyler, G. 118 

Meyrick. C. M. 685 

Michell, Adm. F. T. 521; 
H. 830 

Micklethwait, Mrs. J. P. 
524; Mrs. R. 664 

Middleton. Capt. J. D. 398; 
Hon. Lady 829 

Midwood, T. W. 119 

Milbank, Lady S. 523 

Milburn, Mrs. 103 

Mildmay, E J. St. J. 691; 
E st. J. 813; H.C. 689; 
H. F. 120; M. E. 260 

Miles, Col. R. H. 822 

Milford, F. 398 
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Millar, J. 521 . 
Millard, Mrs. 524 : 
.Miller. G. 542; H.803; 0, 
G. 241; Lady, 235; M. 


239; M. H. 250; S. B. , 


$73; T. J. 373, 685; W. 
120 


Millett, W. 544 

Mills, B. 256; M. 240; T. 
260 

Millward, Mrs. 666 

Milman, Mrs, E. 804 

Milne, S. A. 811 

Milner, Sir W. M. E. 404; 
S. F. 120 

Milnes, J. 118 

Milward, C. 681 

Minchin, C. 106 

Mirehouse, T. H. 262 

Mitchell, Mrs. H. 805; St. 
J. 404 

Mitford, W. 105 

Moberly, Mrs. H. E. 665 

Moffatt, M. 1. 259 

Moir, F. 241 

Moises, E. 8S. W. 682 

Molesworth, W. R. 258 

Moleyns, M. de, 668 

Molineux, M. J. 811 

Molloy, A. B. 666 

Molony, Mrs. C. M. 806 

Molyneux, P. 379 

Moncreiffe, H. S. 106 

Moncrietie, P. 662 

Money, G. W. 821; Mrs. 
G. N. 237 

Monins, G. 826 

Monkhouse, Mrs. J. 666 

Monro, A. 395; E. 252 

Monson, Hon. Mrs. I’. 235 

Montagu, F. H. 809; Lady 
R. 103; Lord R. 521, 
662; Mrs. 804 

Montague, Mrs, J. 376 

Montefiore, Mrs. T. L. 664 

Monteith, S. F. 404 

Montgomery, A. H. 265; 
Mrs. R. J. 103 

Montmorency, Hon. Mrs. 
R. H. de, 522 

Moor, A. P. 106 

Moure, A. M. 377; Capt. 
J.J3.392; J. 828; J. H. 
379; M. P. 119; Mrs. I. 
C. 393; W. 374 

Moorsom, Lt.-Col. R. 546 

Mordaunt, Sir C. 106 

More, Miss UO. 405 

More-Molyneux, J, 521 

Moresby, Adm. Sir F. 663 

Morgan. A. 805; D. K. 810; 
E. 666, 668; F. 406; G. 
253; Hon. Mrs. F. 804; 
J. W. 374; Mrs. F. 375; 
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Mrs. 0.805; Mrs, 8. C. 
663; R. 822 . 

Morison, Col. W. 548 

Morrah Mrs. 806 

Morrell, F, P. 527; M. 8. 
668 

Morris, E. 822; G. 663; J. 
100; Lt.-Gen. E. F. 521; 
Maj.-Gen J. Ki. G. 549; 
Mrs. 805; Rt. Hon. M. 
663; W. 407; W. P. 
379; W. R. 8lu 

Morrison, G. 8. 378 

Mortun, D. T. 819; M. A. 
542; Mrs. V. 664 

Moseley, J. 378 

Mosse, Mrs. 8. T. 375 

Mostyn, Hon. Mrs. 236; 
Hon. Mrs. H. W. 664 

Mott, A. 528 

Moubray, Col. 811; Mrs. 
W. H. 666 

Mould, R. T. 393 

Moule, Maj.-Gen. J. 689 

Moullin, G. A. 830; Mrs. 
A G. 103 

Moulton, K. 238 

Mounsey, Mrs. 235 

Mountain, S. 811 | 

Mountfort, A. R. 238 

Muir, W. 373 

Mullins, G. 826; Mrs. G. 
H. 525 

Munday, W. 261 

Mundell, Mrs. 102 

Munn, J. H. 252 

Munro, J. C. Lady 823; 
Lt. C. A. 238; Maj. A. 
A. 526; P. J. C. 685; 
W. D. 258 

Munsey, Maj.-Gen. T. A. 
A. 3y5 

Muntz, P. M. 667 

Murray, A. G. 809; Capt. 
A. 241; Lady C. 394; 
Maj. 527; Mrs. U.S. 86; 
Mrs. G. W. 103; Mis. J. 
376; Mrs. J. P. 103; W. 
H. 825 

Murray-Aynsley, Mrs, 101 

Murrell, W. H. a23 

Murphy, P. J. 254; W. 263 

Musgrave, K. 880; R. C. 
241 

Musgrove, H. F. 811 

Muskerry, Lady, 265 

Myddelton-Biddulph, Maj.- 
Gen. Sir ‘I’. 805 

Myers, Col. W. 820 

Nairne, Mrs. 8S. 807 

Napier, A. 2.2; Capt. C. F. 
263; UC. A. C. 5317; FLA. 
1u6; J. M. 524; M. 400; 
Mrs. A. L. 687; Mrs, G, 
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805; Mrs. W. C. E. 806; 
Rt. Hon J. 663 

Napleton, J. C. 520 

Nares, Capt. W. H. 547 

Nash, Mrs. 402 

Nazer, L. 825 

Neale, Lt.-Col. E. St. J. 
392; Mrs. W. B. 522 

Need, Lt.-Col. A. 803 

Needham, Cornet C. 235 

Nelson, J. 828 

Nepean, Mrs. E. C. 236; 
Mrs. E. Y. 664 

Ness, E. A. 667; L. H. 
667 * 

Nevill, J. Y. 549 

New, Mrs. J. C. 524 

Newark, H. J. 527 

Newbould, Mrs. W. W. 524 

Newcomb, J. T. 691 

Newfoundland, E. Lord 
Bishop of, 811 

Newman. A. 526; A.C. 812 

Newport, S. 544; Vise. 522 

Newton, Miss E. 821; Mrs, 
W. A. 238 

Nias, Vice-Adm. J. 521 

Nicholas, A. 69; T. J. 
121 

Nicholl, T. 404 

Nicholls, H. G. 260 

Nicholson, Lady, 806; Mrs. 
L. 624 

Nickle, E Lady, 681 

Nicolas, Dame s. H. 831 

Nicolls, H. F. 252 

Nind, B. 515 

Niven, T. B. W. 808 

Nixon, H. 657 

Noble, Father, 688; Mrs. 
J. 666; Mrs. W. H. 376 

Norbury, Hon. Mrs. 807 

Norie, Mrs. A. }). 101 

Norman, H. J. 239 

Norris, H. C. 241 

North, Hon. Mrs. 808 

Northcote, H. 406; H. M. 
526; Rt. Hon. Sir S. H. 
521 

Norton, C. A. 379, 667; H. 
813; Mrs. D. E. 524; 
Mrs. J. 805; S. 393 

Norwood, Mrs. C. M, 666; 
W. 526 

Nott, Mrs. R. 807 

Nugent, Count J. 834 

Nunn, C. M. 255 

Nursey, P. 821 

Nutsey, 1. 667 

Nuttall, C. &. 813; Maj 
L879” \ 

Oak, H M.105 

Uakeley, F. C. 251 

Oakes, #. 119 
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Oakley, Mrs. J. 104; 0. 
545 


Oates, Lt.-Col. W. 662 

O'Brien, K. 813; M. J. 
256; W. J. 691 

O’Bryen, S. H. 234 

O'Callaghan, Rear-Adm. G. 
W. Dv. 521 

O'Connell, Vrs. D. J. 8¢4 

O'Conner, Maj. R. 8u9; W. 
C, 240 

O'Dell, Mrs. T. S 235 

O'Donnell, W. L. 115 

— Capt. A. J. 528; 

395 


one E A. 238 

Ogle. E. C. 395 

O'Hara, Mrs C. W. 665; 
Mrs. J. 666 

O'Kelly, Mrs. De P. 664 

Okeover, Hon. Mrs. 525 

Oldfield, K. 685; Mrs. G. 
B. 102 

Oliver, G. 546 

Olivier, Mrs. H. A: 376 

Ommanney, Capt. W. F. 
1ié; Mrs. &. L. 101; 
Rear-Adm. E. 521 


Onslow, C. Lady, 262; 
Comm. A. 8038; D. A. 
6389; H. C. 81 1; Mrs. 


H. 665; W. L. 373 

Ord, C. K. 378; Col. H. St. 
G. 373 

Orde, Mrs. jun. 523 

d’Orfengo, Count G. M. 
378 


Orlebar, Mrs. A. 102 

Ormerod, M. C. 526 

O’Rorke, E. 258 

Orr, Mrs. A. 2:36 

O'Shea, W. H. 378 

Osmond, M. F. 526 

Oswald, J. H. 253 

Oswin, A. F. 235 

Otter, Capt. H. C. 521 

Owen, A. 688; Col. H. C, 
C. 547; Col. R: a E. 


T. 239; H. C. 548 ; 
Mrs. C. ‘te 524; ‘ire w. 
523; R. 808; Ww. 240 
Oxley, J. 209 
Pace, Maj. 405 
Pacha, H. H. I. 100 
Pagan, Mrs. 804 
Page, A. 079; J. 688; Lt.- 


Col, 253; Mrs. A. 8S. 
375 
Paget, R. H. 105 
Paige, L. 809 
Pakenham, Mrs. M. 102 
Pakington, Sir J. 8. 521 
Palmer, C. F. 811; F. A. 
626; H. J. 813; J.C. 
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102; M. E. Lady, 550; 
Mrs. H. 102; Mrs. H. S. 
8u6 ; 8. 239; W. W. 528 

Panton, Mrs. A. B, 252 

Papps, H. 5. 548 

Pardoe, Mrs. G. 103 

Parez, M. G. 692; Mrs. C. 
H. 665 

Paris, T. 527 

Park, J. 122; 
823 

Parke, J. 257 

Parker, C. 822; J. 810; 
Lt.-Col. E. 688; Mrs. 
375; Vice-Adm. Sir W. 
100; W. A. 100 

Parkes, E. F. 809; Lady, 
lvl 

Parkinson, (}. M. 241 

Paima, Princess M. of, 525 

Parnell, . G. 811 

Parr, T. P. 105 

Parrey, Rear-Adm. E. I. 
397 

Parrott, J. 253 

Parry, Mrs. T. P. J. 807; 
T. 522 

— A. W. 813; B. 


Lt.-Col. A. 


Pascoe. A. P. 692 

Pases, E. J. C. 105 

Pasha, M. E. 452 \ 

Pasley, Vice-Adm. Sir T. 
S. 100; R. C. 667 

Paterson, G. 543 

Paton, J. N. 663; Mrs. 
653 

Pattenson. Mrs. I. 545 

Pattison, G. 528 

Pattisson, C. H. 239 

Patton, G. 520 

Paul, Mrs. M. 377 

Paull, Mrs H. 665 

Payn, M. P. 398 

Payne, Mrs. W. 664; Mrs. 
W. J. 656; S. 826 

Peach, J. P. 266; W. 399 

Peacock. E. G. 261 

Peard, J. D. 808 

Pearse, Dr. R. T. 542; S. 
544 

Pearson, J. 100; Mrs. A. 
C. 523; Mrs. C. K. 665; 
Mrs. G. 237; M. kb, 238; 
W. 688 

Peckover, Mrs E. G. 104 

Pedder, Mrs. W. H. 101 

Peebles, J. H. 690 

Peed, A. 811 

Peek, K. 548 

Peel, C. A. 829; J. 667; 
Lady E. 666; Lt.-Col. 
C. L. 240; Mrs. A. W. 
237; Mrs. E. R. 524; 





Rt. Hon. J. 521; W. F. 
238 

Peers, Mrs. W. H. 238 

Peile, T. W. 828 

Pell, U. 688 

Pellew, G. 100; Hon. Mrs. 
K, 547 

Pelly, Capt. G. 121; H.R. 
105; Mrs. C. R. 806 

Pemberton, R. L, 811 

Pennant, Mrs P. P. 804 

Pender, J. 812 

Pennefather, 
J.L. 521 

Pennell. C. H. 663 

Penney, D. J. E. 833 

Penrice, ‘I’. 374 

Penrose, |.t.-Col. P. C, 522 

Penruddocke, Capt. T. 690 

Percival, 8. 124 

Perry, Capt. C. S. 377; G. 
L, 258; G. R. 520 

Persiani, Madame F. T. 834 

Persse, Mrs. W. B. 236 

Peters, W. 397 

Petry, H. J. 377 

Pettiward, R. J. 374 

Peyton, Mrs. E. G. 805; 
Mrs. J. E. H. 101 

Phelips, Capt. D. 240 

Phelps, S. 691 

Phibbs, U. 105 

Philip, J. 544 

Philips, Capt. A. 811 

Philipps, G. M. 829 

Phillipps, [. 810; M. E. 
263; Mrs. C. B. 664 

Phillips, B. S. 234; C. E. 
690; E. G. 238; E. 0, 
811; G.L.100; H.C, 
832; Mrs. A. L. 805; 
Mrs. E. N. 664; Sir B. 
668 

Phillimore, Capt. H. B. 522 

Phillpotts, H. J. 240 

Philpott, K. 819 

Pickard-Cambridge, Mrs. 0. 
807 

Pickersgill, Mrs. J. C. 523 

Pickford, J. 394 

Pigot, Mrs. H. 805 

Pigott, J. 546; Mrs. W. G. 
F, 236 

Pike, Mrs. F. 805; Mrs. 
W. B. 523 

Pilcher, Mrs. J. G. 666; 8S. 


Lt.-Gen, Sir 


Pilkington, Capt. E. W. 
679; E. 379; Mrs. J. B. 
101 

Pilsworth, E. C. 105 

Pine-Coffin, Mrs. J. R. 236 

Piper, 8S. A. 394 

Pitman, EK. 626 








Pitt, C. W. 395 

Pittman, Maj. R. 392 

Plant, H. W. W. 691 

Plaontine, Col. de, 812 

Platt, C. 115 

Pleydell - Bouverie, 
Mrs. 664 

Plowden, J. C. 666 

Plummer, Mrs. H. 235 

Plumptre, C. P. 527; Mrs. 
C. J. 524 

Plumptree, Mrs. R. W. 377 

Plumridge, E. E. 808 

Plumtre, A. C. 689 

Plunket, Hon. R., Dean of 
Tuam, $31 

Plunkett, J. 120 

Poerio, Carlo, 834 

Pogson, A. C. 392 

Pole, Mrs: E. A. 807 

Pollard, C. F. 400 

Pollington, Visc. 668 

Pollock, Mrs. D. G. A. 523 

Pollok, Mrs. R. M. 525 

Polwhele, R. 540 

Pomfret, R. C. 828 

Pont, J. G. 105 

Poole, A. 691; E. S. 679; 
J. G. 241; M. C. 105; 
Mrs. G. A. 804 

Porteous, E. C. 810 

Porter, Mrs. G. 806 

Portington, A. 689 

Portman, M. 104 

Postle, E. S. 810 

Potter, A. 810 

Potts, Mrs. L. H. 2385; T. 
830; W. 549 

Pountain, T. 260 

Pownall, Mrs. G. P. 804 

Powell, D. 405; Dr. L. 
406; H. 883; Mrs. J. O. 
375 

Power, E. 403; Lady, 807; 
Mrs. H. B. 237; S. 261 

Powis, A. 124 

Powles, Mrs. H. C. 523 

Powys, Hon. C. E. A. 812; 
Lady M. 664 

Poynder, W. 399 

Prall, R. 398 

Pratt, J. 832; J. S. 543; 
W. T. 686 

Prendergast, C. M. 822; 
Mrs. N. D. 374 

Prendergest, H. 100 

Presswell, M. 543 

Preston, D’A. H. 106; C. 
R. 548 

Prevost, E. L. 811 

Price, A. C. 233; C. 808; 
E. A. 402 

Prideaux, C. G. 100; R.A. 
808; S. B. 255 


Hon. 
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Primrose, H. 811 

Pringle, E. 812; Mrs. 805 

Prior, Mrs. C. P. 666 

Proctor-Beauchamp, G. C. 
373 

Prodgers, Mrs. E. 806 

Prosser, C. H. 680; J. C. 
809 

Pryce, S. 803 

Pryse, Lady, 806 

Huckle, J. 1. 810 

Puget, J. H. 821 

Pugbe, J. L. 397 

Purcell, A. M. 105 

Purnell, Mra. W. P. 102 

Pyke-Nott, J. N. 810 

Queensberry, Marchioness 
of, ’76 

Quicke, J. 373; Mrs. C. 
805 

Quin, C. 528; Lady A. E. 
W. 528; S. 399 

Radcliffe, Col. W. P. 521; 
W. 821 

Rae. A. 548 

Raikes, Mrs. C. H. 576 

Railton, M. M. 262 

Rainals, Capt. H. E. 541 

Rainbow, F. 550 

Ramsay, Capt. J. 114; J. 
407; Mrs. A. E. 523; 
Mrs. G. D. 804 

Randall, J. 239 

Randolph, Mrs. E. F. 664 

Ranken, C. h. 811 - 

Rankin, K. S. 526 

Ransom, Capt. H.S. 528 

Raven, H. 399 

Rawlius, Mrs. 805; Mrs. 
S. 807 

Rawlinson, Lady, 238 

Raymond, L. A. 548; S. 
E. 240 

Raynes, M. L. 377 

Read, J. M. 254 

Reade, A. 667; G. C. 
256 

Reavely, T. 374 

Reddle. M. E. 809 

Redwar, 8. E. S. 258 

Reed, A. C. 810 

Reeves, A. M. T. 548; C. 
124; E. H. 824 

Reid, Mrs. 806 

Reilly, Kk. G. S. 117 

Remington, I. 401 

Rennie, W. H. 662 

Renouard, G. C. 405 

Renton, Mrs. 665; Mrs. C. 
F.C, 522 

Renwick, Mrs. T. 237 

Revell, Mrs. W. F. 663 

Reynardson, E. L. B. 831 

Rhodes, kK, 813 
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Rice, Maj. C. 106; S. 548 
Rich. Sir C. H. J. 124 
Richards. C. M. 379; L. M. 
107; M. 264; Mrs. KE. V. 
103; Mrs. L. 238; Mra. 
T. 522; 8. E. 255; W. 
G. 69u 
Richardson, Dr. 819: Lt.- 
Gen. J. H. 688; Mrs. J. 
8u8; Maj. J. G. 397 
Richmond, Duke of, 373, 
521; E. 653 
Ricketts, Capt. C. S. 406; 
Mrs. G. M. 690 
Riddell, W. F. 115 
Ridge, F. 394 
Ridgway, I. 115 
Kidley, E. K. 528; Maj.- 
Gen. C. W. 400; Mrs. VU. 
M. 237 
Ridsdale, Mrs. G. J. 101; 
Mrs. T. M. 375 
Rigby, G. 255 
Rigg, H. 374; Mrs. H. 103; 
Mrs. J. 237 
Rind, M. McN. 666 
Ripley, Mrs. W. N. 236 
Ripon, S. A. L. C’tess-Dow. 
of, 691 
Ritchie, B. 239 
Ritherton, Maj. T. 256 
Rivers, Rt. Hon. Lord, 550 
Roach, K. J. 663 
Robbins, Mrs. J. 238 
Robeck, Mrs. H. de, 102; 
R. C. P. de, 400 
Roberts, A. G. 406; C. 
396; Capt C. F. 238; 
E. A. 106; H. M. 393; 
Mrs. H. C. 604; R. L. 
260; W. 685; W.C. 395 
Robertson, C. M, 210; Dr. 
T. 688; I. M. 810; J. 
119, 253, 820; J. M. 
240; Mrs. J. F. 374; 
R. J. 827; 8. 407 
Robinson, C. 544; Capt. 
G. 395; G. M. 827; H. 
_ 667; H. C. 402; L511; 
Lady, 101; M. 378; M. 
D. 545; Mrs. 524; S. H. 
825 
Robinsone, Mrs. E. 236 
Robson, C. 828; Mrs. G. L. 
604 
Rochfort, M. 124 
Rodwell, J. 831 
Roe, J. 526 
Rogers, Capt. H. D. 293; 
KE. 812; &. 809; Mra. E. 
101; Mrs. R 237 
Rolleston, L. 667; Mrs. 524 
Rollo, Col. Hon. R. 521 
Rolt, Mrs. H. G, 375 
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Romilly, Lady G. E. 682 

Koper, R. 5. LD. R. 406 

Rose. A. M. 831; M. T. 
808; Maj. H. M. St. V. 
692; Mrs. 651; W. S. 
374 

Rosenkrants, Baroness Iver 
H. 8v5 

Rosenthal, S. 809 

Ross, A. 809; J. T. 260; 
M. 543 

Rosse, U’tess-Dow. of, 827 ; 
Earl of, 803 

Rothschild, Baroness F. de, 
12z; N. M. de, 668; E. 
de, 668 

Rothwell, Mrs. T. 806 ; S. 
M. 809 

Rouch, I. E. 668 

Roughton, L. F. 241 

Rouse, Mrs. W. A. 807 

l.outh, M. 548 

Rowan, J. J. 104 

Rowe, G. W. 260; H. S. 
106 

Rowlands, E. A. 261 

Rowley, M. 251 

Roxburgh, F. 100 

Roy, Mrs. C. 806 

Royds, C. R. N. 813; Mrs. 
C. 'T’. 525 

Royston, Visc’tess, 525 

Ruck-Keene, Mrs. 376 

kudge, W. R. 378 

Rudyerd, L. A, 679 

kule, Mrs J. 102 

Russell, G. 106, 528; J. 
825; L. 684; M. 396; 
Maj. H. R. 377; Mrs. R. 
N 3807; Mrs. 8S. F. 375 

Rutherford, W. 522 

Ru.ijand, Duke of, 373 

Ruttledge, M. 404 

Ryan, ‘ apt. E. H. 812 

Kyder, Miss A. L. 820 

Saar, Madame F. 
206 

Sabine. Lt.-Gen. E. 803 

Sackville-W est, Hon. R. W. 
- . Hou. Mrs. W. E. 


von, 


Safford, J. B. 404 

St. Char, Col. J. P. 261 

St. George J. A. C. 808 

St. Jean. &. de 8. 877 

St. John, G. I. 262 

St. Leger, Hon. M. 828; J. 
G. 205 

St. Paul. Sir H. 809 

St. Vincent, Hon. C. H. 
265 

Sale. M. M. 239 

Salmon, A. 114; 
104; 8. R. 625 


Mrs, N. 
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Salomons, Mrs. J. 550; P. 
397 

Salt, Mrs. T. 235 

Salter, Maj. G. 402 

Salwey, Mrs. A. 804 

Sampson, Col. J. 252; E. 
374; Mrs. T. 665 

Samson, Mrs. T. 804 

Sanderson, Mis. E. 236; 
Mrs. L. 375 

Sandford, Mrs. D. F. 103; 
Mrs. K. 8S. 235 

Sands, Capt. H. 543 

Sandwith. Mrs. H. 576; 
Mrs. T. B. 235 

Sandys, M. A. 526 

Sandys-Lumsdaine, Mrs. F. 
G. 875 

Sanford, Capt. George E. 
L. 8. 528 

Sarel. Lt.-Col. H. A. 379 

Satterthwaite, M. A. 123 

Saulez, E. L. 542 

Saunders, F. D. 262; H.C. 
241; M. E. 263 

Saunderson, J. De L. 407; 
Mrs. 8S 101 

Saurin, M. A. 374 

Sausse, Sir M. 106 

Savage, L. 808 

Saville, Mrs. W. 807 

Sawyer, F. W. 378 

Scarlett, F. 528 

Scarsdale, Lady, 807 

Scarth, Mrs. J. 523 

Schleswig-H olstein-Sonder- 
burg-Augustenburg, H. 
8.H. Duchess L. 8. of, 
539 

Schleswig-Holstein, H.R.H. 
Prince C. of 803; H.k.H. 
lTrincess C. of, 663 

Schoell, Mrs. C. 375 

Scholefield, M. G. 378 

Schomberg, Col. G. A. 522; 
J. T. 100 

Schreiber, Mrs. P. B. 102 

Scoresby -.-ackson, R. E 400 

Scott. Adm. UG. 545; Capt. 
J. 691; KE. A. 239; G. 
P. W. 239; Miss I. 690; 
M. Lady, 679; Mrs. A. 
De Courcy, 8u6; 8S. L 
W. 208 

Scrivenor, A. 550; J. 542 

Scrope. Kk. G. 393 

Seale, Mrs. E. P. 102 

Sealy, (3, A. 233 

Seavill, A. 252 

Sebright. Lady, 805 

Sedgewick. EK 809 

Sedgwick, J. 067 

Sedley, Major C. H. 392 

Selby, P. J. 685 





Sempill, Hon. 8. 116 

Sergeant, J. 819 

Sergison, W. S. 240 

Severn, W. 239 

Sewell, J. 121 

Seymour, Capt. H. 823; 
Sir G. F. 10u 

Shadwell, Mrs. J. 664 

Shafto, C. C. 256 

Shairp, Lady, 831 

Shakespear, Lt.-Uol. J. D. 


69u 

Sharp, H. J. 813 

Sharpe, Mrs. J. 665; Mrs, 
T. W. 806; W. H. S. 
406 

Shaw, A. 543; B. 107; 
Capt. A. 252; E. 528; 
W. F. 240 

Shaw- Kennedy, Mrs. 120 

Shaw-Stewart, M J. M. 308 

Shawe, Mrs. UC. 807 

Sheffield, Sir R. 378 

Shelley, Sir J. V. 206 

Shelton, J. 239 

Shepherd, C. 263; I. M. 
lu6; K. A. 107; Mrs. 
H. 523 

Sheppard, H. T. 527 

Sherwin, Capt. P. 549 

Sherwood, M. H. 238 

Shewell, Mrs. F. 524 

Shield, M. 809; Mrs. W. 
102 

Shiffner, Lady, 103 

Shipley, Mrs. 374 

Shippard, Mrs 8.G. A. 805 

Shirley, E. P. 374; W. W. 
235 

Shirreff, H. 395 

— E. C. 397; Lt.-Col. 

W. 252; J.T. 544 

Shuldham, C. 395 

Sibley, Miss E. 540 

Sidley, Col. H. EK. De B. 
681 

Sikes, Mrs. T. B. 806 

Sillitoe, A. 813 

Silvester, A. H. 394 

Simcve, Capt. J. K. 528 

Simes, F, A. 813 

Simpson, J. 601; K. A. 
8u3; Lt. J. W. 830 

Sims, Major P. T. 690 

Sinclair, 8. C Lady, 257 

Singleton, J. 667; M. 
262 

Sinker, R. 809 

Sinnett, F. 408 

Sisson, R. J. 240 

Skardon, A P. 119 

Skelmersdale, Lady, 804 

Skey, Mrs. F. C. 522 

Skingley, H. E, P. 122 


















Skinner, G. U. S. 392; L. 


E. 260; Major-Gen. P. 


K. M*G. 521 
Skipwith, G. 811; Mrs. H. 


520 

Skipworth, T. 831 

Skirrow, W. 255 

Slacke, W. RK. 106 

Sladen, Mrs. J. 666 

Slaney-t-yton, Mrs. T. 664 

Sleigh, Mrs. lu2; R. G. 
681 

Slocock, Mrs. S. 102 

Slocombe, 5. H. 690 

Small, J. 241 

Smallpeice, Mrs. A. 236 

Smart, Sir G. T. 407; W. 
Ke KB. 522 

Smeed, E. 692 

Smijth, W. B. 373 

Smirke, Sir RK. 522 

Swith, A. 2u1; A. B. 528; 
A. C. 528; A. M. 239, 
240; C. A. 240, 823; 
C, E. 810; Col. G. 401; 
Col. H. 521; E. J. 527; 
H. I’. 116; J. 393, 810; 
J. 8S. 107; Mrs. A. 101, 
666; Mrs. C. J. 523; 
Mrs. E. D. 525; Mrs. G. 
A. 237; Mrs. J. F. 806; 
Mrs. P. 102, 663; Mrs. 


P. B. 522; Mra. Rh. F. 
101; S. 402; T. 258; 
W. B. 117 


Smithwick, J. 239 

Smyth, Capt. J. 667; Col. 
Hon. L. 521; J. 682; 
Major-Gen. J. R. 521; 
S. 822 

Smyth-Pigott, Mrs. J. H. 
376 

Smythe, Mrs. W. 664; Sir 
C. I. 374 

Sneath, Mrs. T. A. 236 

Snell. A. 527; Mrs. A. 806 

Sneyd, Mrs. W. 576 

_ Solley, J. 122 
Somerset, M. G. 825 

Somerville, Hon. F. N. 262; 
H. 831; 5.8. 523 

Sotheby, Mrs. E. 8S. 807 

Southampton, Lady, 807; 
Lord, 020 

Southcomb, J. L. H. 241 

Southern, G. W. 373 

Southey, Mrs. 665 

Sowerby, J. P. 117 

Spain, Don Carlos of, 525 

Spalding, C. S. 404; Mrs. 
255 

Sparkes, F. M. 528; 8S. H. 
253 

Spencer, H. 115 
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Spicer, H. W. 827 

Spinks, T. 100 

Spooner, J. M. 809 

Spring-Rice, Hon. Mrs. C. 
239 

Springett, M. A. 808 

Spurgin, M. A. 667 

Squire, E. M. 526; F. 407; 
W. T. 678 

Stacey, J. J. 261; M. B. 
684; Mrs. C. 64 

Stack, Major-Gen. M. 521 

Statford, J. 540; R. 547 

Stallybrass, Mrs. H. M. 805 

Stamer, W. 117 

Standen, Mrs, J. H. 103 

Standly, mrs. A. G. 395 

Stanfeld, G. 528 

Stanfield, C. 533 

Stanhupe, L. E. 679 

Stanilaud, M. 522 

Stanley, Hon. E. 107; J. 
B. 012; Lady C. 238; 
W. H. 5S. 374 

Stanley-Errington, V. 668 

Stansbury, Mrs, J. A. 236 

Stapleton, G. G, 542; Mrs. 
k. H. 238 

Stapylton, Mrs. M. 805; 
Mrs. M. B. 024 

Staveley, A. W. 833; Lady, 


lui 
Staveley-Shirt, E. 809 
Steedman, Mrs. 8. W. 377 
Steele, O. W. 241 
Stemman, M. H. C. B. 810 
Stephen, Capt. J. 833; W. 
200 
Stephens, F. 809; H. L. 
823 
Stephenson, A. McA, 407 
Stepney, Col. A. St. G. H. 


sust, Mrs, A. R. 805 

Steuart, A. 48 

Stevens, Capt. J. A. 400; 
H,. 404; xt-Col. S. J. 
684 

Stevenson, H. 239; Mrs. L. 
RK. Gus 

Stewart, Capt. T. D. 825; 
H. C. 607; H. 8S. &1lu; 
J. 681; J. H. H. 692; 
Lady, 663; Lady I. 236; 
L. W. 106; Mrs. R. C. 
524 

Sterling, A. D. 687; Mrs. 
C. ti. 1-13 Mrs. W. 529; 
Sir c. E. F. v9 

Stobard, Mrs. H. 8S. 237 

Stock, J. 8S. 8-9; Mrs. E. 
W. 664 

Stockausen, Gen. 251 

Stocks, Mis, lu4 
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Stockwell, Capt. I. 666; 
Mrs. C. 104 

Stokes, A. 526; M. 828 

Stokoe, Mrs. T. H. 666 

Stone, A. 526; C. W. 827; 
H. P. 379; Mrs. H. 808; 
Mrs. J. 806 

Stoney, E. 261 

Stupford, S. G. 373 

Storey, L. M. 106 

Stotherd, Mrs, 524; M. C. 
667 

Stourton, Hon. Mrs. A. 
806 

Strachan-Davidson, 403 

Strachey, G. 663; Mrs. R. 
1u2 

Stradbroke, Countess, 376 

Straight, D. 510 

Stransham, Lt.-Gen. A. B. 
6z1 .- 

Stratford, Mrs. J. C. 525 

Strathallan, Visc ‘tens, 405 

Strathmore, C’tess of, 8u6 

Stricsland, Comm.-Gen. E. 
522; Mrs. A. A. D. L. 
o24 

Strode, Capt. A. C. 100 

Strong, A. M. 688; Mrs. I. 
237 

Strother, L. 254; Mrs, J. 
b. 103 

Stroud, Mrs. J. 805 

Stuart, J. 813; L. 526; 
Lady A. M, 241; Mrs. 
H. ‘I. 663 

Stuart-Forbes, Lady, 522 

Stunt, E. 379 

Sturges, Mrs. E. 237 

Sugden, Hon. H. 255; Hon. 
Mrs H. 665 

Sumner, Mrs. C. 375; Mrs. 
U. 237 

Surtees, C.. I. 105; Sir 8S. 
823 

Sutherland, A. J. 399 

Sutherland- Walker, Mrs. E. 
C. 523 

Sutton, A. M. 543; J. 400; 
bir J. 374 

Swavey, Mrs. H. 524 

Swain, A. 527; Com. G. B, 
F. 105 

Swainson, Mrs. C. 807 

Swaun, C. -60 

Swanston, G. 543 

Swarbreck, T. 824 

Swayne, Mrs. J. 605 

Switt, K. L. 235 

Swinburne. Major J. 405 
Lady. 375 

Swynten-Jervis, Mrs, W. 


dud 
Syer, Capt. D, R. 407 





\ 
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Sykes, E. 824; Major J. 
820; Mrs. W. 524 

Syme, Mrs. T. T. I. B, 235 

Symns, J. E. 240 

Symons, Hon. Mrs. S. 807 

Symonds, Vice-Adm. T. M. 
C. 521 

Tailyour, C. A. 262 

Talbot, H. G. 549 

Tallent, E. 262 

Tancred, L. S. 527; Mrs. 
T. S. 807 

Tankerville, Earl of, 662, 
U3 

Tannahill, Mrs. J. 102 

Tanner, Mrs. T. C. 287; 
Mrs. W. A. 376 

Tapping, W. 821 

Tapsfield, E. 107 

Tate, J. 379; Mrs. C. R. 
664 

Tatham, FE. A. 833 

Tattersall, J. 692 

Taubenheim, C'tess M. de, 
266 

Taubman, Mrs. G. 807 

Tause, A. M. 516 

Tayler, Mrs. J. C. 663; N. 
397 

Taylor, A. 402, 811; C. 
643; Capt. R. 833; E. 
526, 543, 803; H. 241; 
J. 550, 686, 822; Major 
W. O'B. 803; Mrs. F. 
665; Mrs. F. S. 235; 
Mrs. W. O‘B. 103; Mrs. 
W. 228; Mrs. R. M. 
237; R. W. 379; 8S. H. 
260 

Teck, H.R.H. Princess Mary 
of, 804 

Tennant, Major J. F. 812 

Tennent, Sir J. EK. 373 

Terrell, M. E. 508 

‘TY hackwell, Mrs. 374 

Theed, F. 398 

Thew, A. C. 811 

Thomas, C. A. N. 823; KE. 
120; F.38. 402; Lt.-Col. 
B, 252; Mrs. F. W. 287; 
Mrs. G. 103; Sir W. S. 
$25 

Thompson, A. F. 195; D. 
E. 666; E. F. 667; E. 
P. 116; G. H. 403; H. 
J. 240; M.691; Mis. G. 
804; W. 539 

Thomson, H. 813; Hon. H. 
b. 892; M. E. 849; W. 
100; W.S. 116 

Thornbill, C. 377; 8. 403 

Thornton, G. S. 825; Maj. 
C. M. J. 625; Mrs. KR. 
375 
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Thorp, Mrs. J. 522 
Throckmorton, Mrs. 236 
Thursby, C. 692 
Thwaites, Lt.-Gen. G. s. 


259 

Thynne, Mrs. 805; Mrs. A. 
K, 377 

Tiarks, Mrs. J. G. 525 

Tibbetts, E. 105 

Tickell, T. 812 

Tidy. Mrs. T. H. 664 

Timbrell, Lt.-Col. T. R. 
258 

Tincler, L. 104 

Tod, T. 403 

Toke, S. 821 

Tullemache, C. H. 824 

Tomkin, L. E. 811 

Tomkins, E. 809 

Tomlinson, Mrs. J. 376 

Tompson, J. F, 549 

Tonge, Mrs. W. J, 102 

Tooke, H. 378 

Tooth, E. 828; M. A. L. 
377 

Topham, Capt. R. 378 

Torrens, Col. H. D, O. 522 

Tottenham, Lady R, 255 

Totiie, W. 549 

Totton, W. C. 293 

Toulmin, F. B. 813 

Tower, C. T. 542; C.T. T. 
46; Maj. F. 378 

Towers, J. 825 

Townend, H. 526 

Townsend, C. A. 404; E. 
N. 549; Mrs. C. H. 375 

Tratford, G. 100 

Tragett, G. H. 810 

Traherne, Mrs. L. E. 524 

‘lraill, A. V. 378 

Treanor, S. 813 

‘reby, H. H. 689 

Tretusis, Lt. G. R. 831 

‘Treherns, M. F, 812 

Trelawny, E. 122 

Trench, E. 819; Hon. F. 
S. C. 811; Lady A, le 
Poer, 811; Mrs. W. W. 
8u4 

Trenchard, S. B. 124 

Trendell, Mrs. W. H. 102 

Trevelyan, A. 687 

Trevor, Lady E. H. 376; 
Mrs. kK, 8. R. 102; T. W. 
528 

Trimen, Mrs. 522 

Tripp, E. KE. §28 

‘lrowter, C. 829 

Trueman, M. 879 

Tryon, Capt. H. 122 

Tuchet, M. 406 

‘Tucker, A. H. 810; J. 106 

Tudor, F. E, 811 





Tudway, C. 825 

Tufnel, E. W. 379; L. L. 
379 

Tullis, W. 686 

Tulloch, J. M. 118 

Tupper, Mrs. de Vic, 377 

Turberville, Miss E. M. 


68U0 

Turnbull, J. 542 

Turner, C, A. 241; C. H. 
121, 378; D. P. 666; E, 
L. 258; F. 241 ; G. 107; 
Lt -Col. 528; W. «63 

Turnour, E, W. 394; M. 
H. 658 

Tweed, C. 526 

Tweeddale, Marq. of, 521 

Tweedie, Mrs. J. 805 

Twining, G. D. 544 

Tyldeu, Maj.-Gen. J. 121 

Tyler, Mrs. u. J. 376; Mrs. 
C. R. 103 

Tyndale, C. V. A. 809 

Tyndall, Capt. H. 238 

Tyrone, Earl of, 235 

Tyssen, Mrs. 666 

Unett, M. 398 

Uniacke, Mrs. C. J. 103 

Upton, J. 400; Mrs. R. D. 
664 

Urquhart, Mrs. C. J. 806 

Utterton, J. L. 808; Mrs. 
A. HH. 522 

Vaillant, E. 507 

Valentine, W. C. 118 

Valz, M. J. E. B. 542 

Vance, J. 373 

Vandeleur, Mrs. C. 804 

Vane, Dow. Lady, 254 

Vanu-ciogendorf, U'tess, 394 

Vansittart, Capt. E. W. 
521 

Vardon, T. 692 

Varlo, Capt. G. 830 

Vaughan, Lady L. H. 687; 
W. 119 

Vaughton, A, 810 

Veck, UL. 826 

Venables, M. 527 

Veragua, Duke of, 266 

Verdun, G. F. 100 

Vereker, Hon. Mrs.- H. P. 
287 

Vernon, H. C. 374; Hon. 
C. 826; Lady G. 807; 
Mrs. J. KE. 524 

Vernou-Harcourt, Col. F. 


374 
Verschoyle, J. 397 
Vestrume, Mrs. A. H. 805 
Vialls, C. M. 374 
Vickers, A. 821; J. J. 668 
Vidal, Mrs. E. 665 
Vigor, A. H. 8. 8. 811 











Villiers, Mrs. E. 377, 522, 
541 

Vines, Mrs. T. H. 666 

Vipan, H. 106 

Vivian, A. P. 528 

Vyvyan, C. E. 678 

Waddington, Mrs. H. S§. 
807 

Wade, G. 822 

Wake, Lady M. A. 252 

Waldeck, C’tess of, 235 

Wales, H.K.H. the Princess 
of, 374 

Walford, E. M. 526; Mrs. 
W. G. 664 

Walker, A. S. 238; E. 690; 
E. A. C. 811; E. N. 663; 
F. E. 810; L. 668; L. J. 
811; Mrs. T. 807 

Wall, Mrs. 103 

Wallace, C. S. 240; Capt. 
N. H. 378; G. 241; 
Gen. Sir J. M. 400; Mrs. 
524 

Waller, W. C. 691 

Wallis, J. 124 

Walmesley, E. M. 121 

Walmsley, G. 541 

Walpole, Lady, 377; R. E. 
826; 8.662; T. B. 379 

Walrond, A. M. L. 683 

Walsh, U. B. H. 810; Col. 
C. G. 266; Lady E. 665; 
Mrs. W. P. 104; Right 
Hon. J. E. 373; W. 
106 

Walsham, J. 528 

Walter, A. S. 123 

Walters, Mrs. W. 666 

Walton, M. 123 

Ward, A. 106; C.J. 810; 
Mrs. K. M. 524 ; Mrs. W. 
J.101; N. H. 539 

Ward-Jackson, Mrs. W. C. 


805 
Wardell, A. H. 822 
Warden, Col. R. 521 
Wardlaw, Col. R. 521 
Wardroper, F. M. 379 
Ware, Mrs. C. 5z3 
Warner, A. L. 812; Mrs. 
525; Mrs. R. E. 524 
Warre, Mrs. F. 805 
Warren, E. M. 544; F. A. 
668; Mrs. R. A. 103; 
W. P. 393 
Warrender, Sir J. 266 
Warry, Mis. 376 
Wartnaby, C. M. 819 
Waters, U. 402; KE. T. 812; 
M. 683 
Watkins, Mrs. C.804; Mrs. 
R. 805 ; W. 239 
Watson, A. 395; Dr. 688; 
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Dr. F. 241; G. L. 239; 
J. 689; Mrs. H. G. 375; 
Mrs. 8. W. 376 

Watts, E. T. 803; Mrs. C. 
A. 894 

Waugh, Lady J. 117 

Way, EK. T. 681; H. F. 
259 

Wayne, T. 687 

Weatherall, E. 823 

Weatherley, Mrs. C. T. 
807 

Webb, E. C. H. 239; H.B. 
393; I. 240; J. H. 406; 
J. M. 809; Mrs. A. B. 
101; Mrs. W. F. 524; 
R. 252 

Webb-Peploe, Mrs. H. 806 

Webster, Dow. Lady C. 
398; L. A. F. 808; P. 
C. G. 809 

Wedderburn, F. L. 8S. 407; 
M. 8S. 550 

Weeks, E. 812; P. 122 

Weightman, W. 395 

Weldon, Mrs. T. 804 

Welldon, Mrs, E. J. 807 

Wells, A. F. O. 241; C. 
810; Lt.-Col. F. 107 

Welsh, J. B. 378 

Welman, M. N. 398 

Werge, J. O. 683 

Wesley, G. 253 

West, A. 105; E. W. 808; 
Mrs. T. J. 103; T. W. 
811 

Westcott, Mrs. B. F. 236 

Westmacott, Maj. G. R. 


104 

Wharton, C. 400; C. C. 
544 

Wheble, Lady C. 523 

Wheeler, KE. 264 

Wheeler-Cutfe, Mrs. O. 103 

Wheeley, Mrs. C. S. 375 

Wheler, T. C. 543 

Whelpton, Mrs. H. R. 375 

Whishaw, A. 547 

White, C. C. 106; F. M. 
239; H. E. 107; J. L. 
115; Mrs. L. B. 806; 
Mrs. R. 375; Mrs. W. F. 
525; R. 379; T. E. 522 

Whitehouse, G. 832; H. 
B. 527 

Whithair, J. R. 401 

Whitmore, T. C. D. 813 

Whittaker, J. A. 809 

Whitworth, T. 528 

Wickham, Mrs. 664 

Wicksteed, C. 808 

Witiin, B. B. 819 

Wigram, Dr. J. C. 803; J. 
C. 690; S. RK. 812 
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Wild, Mrs. J. 805 

Wilde, I. F. 542; Mrs. R. 
666 

Wilder, Mrs. H. B. 376 

Wilding, M. H. 105 

Wilkinson, E. A. 812; M. 
W. 087; Mrs. A. 831; 
Mrs. G. F. 807; Mrs. M. 
C. 103; Mrs. M. M. U. 
06; Mrs. R. P. 805; Sir 
T. 690 

Wilks, J. J. 526 

Willes, Mrs. J. I. 805 

Williams, A.251; A.J. 374; 
A.S. 239; C. F. 828; D. 
548; G.1.394; Hon. Mrs. 
237; J.827; L. J. 667; 
M. 527; M. L. 379; Mrs. 
F. G. A. 665; Mrs. F. 
M: 666; Mrs. G, 804; 
Mrs. J. S. 663; Mrs. M. 
H.804; Mrs. S. F. 236; 
Mrs. W. 237; Mrs. W. D. 
104; Mrs. W. J. 523; 
M. H. 819; R. H. 528; 
S. E. E. 527; T. 604; 
W. D. 519 

Williamson, Mrs. W. 663; 
T. 262 

Willis, Capt. F. 681; H. 
De L. 688; J. 258; N. 
P. 408 

Willoughby, E. 238 

Wilson, U. 407, 667 ; Capt. 
VT. 521; C. W. 378; Dr. 
262; Dr. J. A. 819; H. 
C. 121, 239; H. M. D. 
682; J. C. 395; J. K 
397 ; Lt..Gen. G. J. 404; 
L. M. 812; Maj.-Gen. 
Sir A. 521 ; Maj. H. 833; 
M. 688; Mrs. G. H. 523 ; 
Mrs. T. H. 103; Mrs. T. 
807 ; Mrs. W. 522; Mrs. 
W. W. 665; R. B. 683; 
T. M. 239; W. 528 

Wilson-Morley, T. 258 

Wingate, J. 379 

Wingtield - Baker, R. B. 
374 

Winkfield, Mrs. R. 236 

Winkley, L. H. 378 

Winn, Mrs. E. J. 101 

Winter, C. 393 

Wiuterbotham, A. 808 

Winteringham, C. 548 

Wintie, Mrs. O. R. 806 

Wisden, Mrs. 102 

Wiseman, Capt. Sir W. S. 
621 

Wodehouse, Lady C. M. 
114; Mrs. C. 804 

Wolferstan, B. 668 

Wolley, Mrs. C. 523 
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Wolrige, Mrs. H. G. 376 

Wombwell, Lady J. 523 

Wood, C. 47; Col. J. M. 
549; J. 258, 393; K. 
378; Mrs. A. 807; Mrs. 
J. G. 104 

Woodd, B. K. 810; B. J. 
826 


2 
Woodfall, Col. 402; J. W. 
683 


Woodforde, E. 667 

Woodman, Mrs. W. H. 236 ; 
8. 116 

Woodrooffe, H. R. 105 

Woods, H. 403; Mrs. H. 
237 

Woodward, A. 810 

Woolnough, Mrs. C. 664 

Wordsworth, M. 688 

Workman, A. 812 
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Wormald, E. A. 238 

Worsley, CV RB 114 

Wratislaw, Field - Marsh. 
Count, 406 

Wratislaw de Mitrowitz, F. 
C'tess of, 256 

Wray, E. H. 106 

Wrench. H. B. 105 

Wrey, C. J. 813 

Wright, L. 260; Lt.-Gen. 
T. 261; M.A. 104; Maj. 
C 819; Mrs. F. B. 525; 
W. H. 832 

Wrightson, W. G. 106 

Wroth. W. RR. 692 

Wrottesley, Lord, 803 

Wyche. Mrs. C. H. E. 665 

Wyxeham-Martin, Mrs, C. 


805 
Wylly, C. M. 666 





Wymer, E. 105 

Wynch, C 256 

Wynne, T. H. 374, 830; 
W. W. E. 374 

Wynter, H. A. 527 

Xue eb, L. 663 

Yaldwyn, W. H. 114 

Yapp, G. B. 211 

Yardley, C. J. 824; E.115; 
lady, 102 

Yates, Mrs. P. 102 

Yeames, E. 116 

Yeutes, E. 546 

Yorke, J. C. 392; R. B. 812 

Young. F. 123; Mrs. 376; 
Mrs. C. M. 374; Mrs F. 
C. 375; Mrs. J. 23;; 
Mrs, T. J. 805 

Younghusband, L. 104 

Zinn, A. 392 
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Africa: 
222, 66; Algiers, 234; Lake Nyassa, 


Albert Nyanza, 656; Algeria, 


520; Zanzibar, 798 
America; Canada, 231, 655; Caro- 
lina, 140; Colorado River, 798; 


Mexico, 520; Nelson county, 647; 
Newfoundland, 230; New Jersey, 
646; New York, 234, 263, 514, 520, 
662; Pennsylvania, 519 ; Pilot Knob, 
364; Quebec, 41; Richmond, 647; 
Texas, 37; United States, 19 

Asia: Askalon, 295; Australia, 228; 
Bengal, 657; Calcutta, 655; Da- 
mascus, 179; Hebron, 353; India, 
230, 494; Jaffa, 353; Japan. 723; 
Jerusslem, 165, 179, 291, 293, 353, 
479, 619; Masulipatum, 654 ; Persia, 


610 ; Upper Darling, 655; Vizia- 
droog, 654 
Europe; Alengon, 288; Alps, 446; Anjou, 


157 ; Antwerp, 177 ; Arragon, 625 ; 
Auvergne, 625; Badajoz, 614; Bar- 
celona, 4; Belgium, 225, 359 ; Ber- 
lin, 99, 373; Boulogne, 639; Brest, 
436; Britain, 753: British Isles, 
750 ; Bruges, 291; Brussels, 8, 177 ; 
Cadiz, 614; Castile, 625 ; Cologne, 
9; Constantinople, 234, 662; Co- 
penhagen, 512, 796; Dijon, 639; 
Dinan, 555, 698 ; Dreux, 232; Eng- 
land, 164, 199, 343, 471, 598, 625, 
630; Fecamp, 658 ; Flanders, 472; 
Fontevrault, 440, 648; France, 96, 
165, 191, 210, 218, 230, 297, 354, 
516, 594, 625, 639, 660; Germany, 
74, 625, 627; Hallstadt, 511; Hol- 
land, 601; Hungary, 760; Iceland, 
799; Ipres, 472; Italy, 625; Leipzic, 
467; Liffremont, 93; Lillebonne, 96; 
Lucca, 6-6; Lyons, 639; Malmaison, 
580, 782; Malta, 620; Montfaucon, 
782 ; Mecklenburg, 465; Minorca, 
184; Modena, 626; Moscow, 734; 
Mytilene, 513; Naples, 626; Nor- 
mandy, 225, 290, 478; Norway, 
512, 655; Nuremberg, 7; Oberland, 
177; Paris, 99, 233, 342, 604, 661, 
662; Parma, 626; Pays Bas, 1, 6; 
Picardy, 225; Poland, 193, 234 ; 
Pompiri, 296, 491; Preeneste, 510; 
Provence, 625; Riga, 54; Rome, 162, 
2°'3, 285, 333, 372, 505, 513, 625, 
653; Rouen, 474; St. Malo, 554; 
Saxony, 75; Soissons, 300 ; Tournay, 





177; Trianon, 580, 782; Upper 
Savoy 513; Valentia, 230; Vienna, 
447; Waterloo, 216 

Anglesea: Bodowyr Isaf, 374 

Bedfordshire : Toddington, 373 

Berkshire: Arborfield House, 373; Bray, 
490; Newbury, 59; Windsor, 465, 
490; Windsor Castle, 662 

Breconshire : Bolgoed-house, 374 

Bucks: Eton, 201, 490; Hedsor, 490; 
Horseheath, 373 

Cambridgeshire : Cambridge, 645 ; Devil’s- 
dyke, 504 

Cardiganshire: Aberystwith, 374 

Carmarthenshire: Henllan, 374 

Carnarvonshire ; Gelliwig, 374 

Cheshire: Appleton-hall, 373; Chester, 
372; Northwich, 651 

Cornwall ; Morwenstow, one Penalvarne, 
373; Treveneague, 795 

Cumberland ; Barrock- park, 373; Bolton- 
le-Gate, 65; Carlisle, 345 

Denbighshire : Llysmeirchion, 374 

Derbyshire; Radborne, 373 

Devonshire: Exeter, 209; Newton House, 
373; Sidmouth, 338 

Dorsetshire: Rempstone Hall, 374; Sher- 
bourne, 786 ; Weymouth, 465 

Durham ; Norton, 374 

Essex: Colchester, 336; Danbury, 646; 
Hedingham, 317; Orset Hall, 374 ; 
Tiibury, 357 

Flintshire; Nerquis Hall, 374 


Glamorganshire : Swansea, 374 

Gloucestershire : Bristol, 59; Cotswold- 
hills, 489 ; Gloucester, 136 ; Hem- 
bury, 374; Lechlade, 489; Leck- 
hampton, 647; Moreton-in-the- Marsh, 
206 

Hampshire; Andover, 359, 642; Castle 


Field. 795 ; Combly, 791 ; Cowes, Isle 
of Wight, 99; Isle of Wight, 791; 
Shirley, 225; Soberton, 501; Win- 
chester, 482, 644 

Her efordshire : Hereford, 137 ; 1 eed 
Castle, 374 ; Weobley, 135 

Hertfordshire : Cheshunt, 616 ; Hatfield, 
501, 648; St. Albans, 652; Stanstead 
Abbotts, 374 

Kent: Blackheath, 506 ; Canterbury, 166, 
370, 506, 648; Cooling, 362 ; Darent, 
76; Dartford, 203, 506; Dover, 662, 
788; Feversham, 504; Greenwich, 
21, 23, 230, 511, 520; Harbledown, 








866 Topographical Index. 


206; Hawkhurst, 23; Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne, 506; Nettlestead, 507; 
Plumstead, 643; Rainham, 506 ; 
Sandwich, 799; Southfleet. 506 ; 
a, 506; Thanet, 86; Wierton, 
74 


Lancashire: Accrington, 520, 617; Alt- 
hain, 337; Burnley. 208, 336, 503 ; 
Curedale, 96; Manchester, 367, 370, 
502, 640; Wrightington Hall, 374 

Leicestershire: Barrow, 361, 506; Church 
Langton, 361; Melton Mowbray, 81, 
361; Sileby, 506; Launde Abbey, 
374 ; Lutterworth, 361 

Lincolnshire: Boston, 658; Gainsburg, 
$312; Thonock, 374; Willoughton, 
505 


Merionethshire : Peniarth, 374 

Middlesex; Brentford, 58; British Mu- 
seum, 15; Buckingham Palace. 520; 
Burlington House, 515, 60; Canon- 
bury, 483; Eastcheap, 297; Hampton, 
491 ; Islington, 99 ; Kensington, 99, 
802; London, 58, 92, 96, 179, 234, 
302, 470, 480, 606, 621, 645; Marl- 
borough House, 372; Paternoster 
Row, 88; Piccadilly, 175; Salisbury 
Square, 519; Staines, 490; Thames 
Street, 369; Trafalgar Square, 370; 
Westminster, 49, 60, 141, 197, 337, 
870, 648, 794; Zoological Gardens, 
661 


Monmouthshire: Beech Hill, 374; Llan- 
thony Priory, 127 

Montgomer: shire: Brynglas, 374 

Norfolk: Cromer, 656; tccles, 656; Fel- 
brigg, 470; Iratead, 656; Lynn, 503 ; 
Norwich, 309, 646; Woodbastwick, 
374; Yarmouth, 206 

Northamptonshire: Cransley, 374; North- 
ampton, 475; Wellingborough 786 

Northumberland: Alnwick, 749; Baron- 
spike, 95; Fowberry Tower, 374; 
Hexham, 83, 339; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
338, 360, 370, 603; Thirlwall, 747; 
Wallsend, 742 

Nottinghamshire: Norwood Park, 374; 
Nottingham, 497 ; Thorney, 338 

Oxfordshire : Chipping Norton, 90; Dun- 
stow, 374; Eynsham, 648; Tifley, 
489; Oxford, 53, 310, 467; Stanton 
Harcourt, 489 


. 


Pembrokeshire: Orielton, 374 

Radnorshire: Hendry, 374 

Rutlandshire : Lyndon, 374 

Salop : Acton Burnell, 374; Shelve Hills, 
642; Wroxeter, 652 

Somerset: Axbridge, 92; Cheddar, 92; 
Earns Hill, 374; Glastonbury, 322 

Southampton: Paultons, 374 

Staffordshire: Hilton Park, 374; New- 
castle-under-Lyne, 99; Tulk-of-the- 
Hill, 99; Wolverhampton, 647; Lich- 
field, 339; Tutbury, 345 

Suffolk: Assington, 648; Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. 3:7; Dunwich, 206; Fin- 
Borough hall, 374; Hadleigh, 319, 
732; Monks Eleigh, 730 ; Stanning- 
field, 318 

Surrey: Battersea, 518; Croydon, 209, 
234; East Sheen. 374; Epsom, 803; 
Mitcham, 369 ; Petersham, 433 

Sussex; Battle,787; Buxted,374; Horsted 
Keynes, 341 ; Lewes, 284, 509, 787; 
Lurgashall, 91; Malling, 77; Peven- 
sey, 25, 76 

Warwickshire: Coventry. 339 ; Eatington- 
park, 374 ; Edgehill, 57 ; Kenilworth 
Castle, 176 

Westmoreland : Moreland, 374 

Wiltshire: Bemerton, 643; Burderop- 
park,374; Chippenham,646; Easton 
Pierse, 790; Salisbury, 644 

Worcestershire: Ambersley, 79; Brickle- 
hampton-hall, 374; Frankley, 499; 
Worcester, 89 

Yorkshire: Barnsley, 99; Ganton Hall, 
792; Harrogate, 800 ; Keddle Hall, 
500; Leeds, 6.9, 641, 783; Lund, 
342; Old Malton, 95; Malton, 793; 
Pateley-Bridge, 790; Ripon, 93; 
Shettield, 655; Slack, 508; Stamford- 
bridge, 25, 27; York, 25, 350 ; Wel- 
ton, 374; Wold district, 94 

Ireland; Coleraine, 645; Derriquin, 90, 
204; Dublin 355, 647; Kerry, 372, 
646,617; Kilbrogan, 647; Killara, 
313 ; Munster. 346 

Scotland : Comrie,797; Dundee, 60, 801; 
Dunbarton, 341; Edinburgh, 55, 225, 
235, 649, 802; Glasgow, 65, 518,739; 
Holyrood, 345; Kilgraston, 69; Kin- 
tyre, 72; Rutherford, 69; Ruthwell, 
649 


END OF VOL. III, NEW SERIES. 
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“The Cheapness and Excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it 
Wide Circulation and a Permanent Position.” 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 





CLASS 6, 


OPINION OF THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


“The English Cyclopedia is a work that, as a whole, has no 
superior, and very few equals of its kind; that, taken by itself, supplies 
the place of a small library, and used in a large library, is found to 
present many points of information that are sought in vain in many 
other Cyclopsedias in the English language.” 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


In 23 vols., price 127. 6s. cloth, 


Or in 12 vols., half bound in morocco, price 147. 13s. 





A RE-ISSUE OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 


IN FOUR DIVISIONS IS NOW IN PROGRESS: 
In Weekly Numbers, 
In Monthly Parts, 
And in Monthly Volumes of each Division in alternate succession. 


1. GEOGRAPHY.—“ The progress of geographical discovery has of course given 
new and important features to the Cyclopedia of Geography.”—The Times. 

2. NATURAL HISTORY.—“ Few things have been more remarkable than the 
progress of natural history research during the last twenty years... . Ihe advance 
of knowledge has been accurately noted in ‘ The English Cyclopedia.’”—The Times. 

3. BIOGRAPHY. —“ The most complete Biographical Dictionary in the English 
language; whilst at the same time no work of a similar nature can even approach it 
in cheapness.”—The Times. 

4. ARTS AND SCIENCES.—“ As regards the contents of this Cyclopedia, it is 
impossible to give any sufficient impression of an aggregate which includes somewhere 
or other all the information generally required upon every conceivable topic.” —The 
Times. 


SUPPLEMENTS TO EACH DIVISION ARE IN PREPARATION. 








“A work, without which no Library can be said to be perfect.” 


MR. PUNCH’S 


“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HISTORY! 
: 184], —1885. -— 


2: 





“Tue Re-issue of “ Puncu” from its commencement was begun 
1861, on the plan of a Half-Yearly Volume every month, with aaj 
Introduction or Key explanatory of the political allusions, and of 
the general events satirised, and was announced and advertised ag” 
follows :— 7 

“For several years it has been a source of earnest inquiry from correspondents in 
every quarter of the glube, whether ‘ PuNncu’ frm its commencement could not be- 
had at a price within reach of persons of mole*ate means. It is urged that, extending’ 
as it does over a period of twenty years ; embracing as it were a complete History of! 
the Times; and illustrating with rare fidelivy the various social and political changes 
of the period, ‘Punci’ forms a valuable work of reference as well as amusement. 


But to those especially to whom the early vears of ‘ Puxca’ are unknown, its re-publi-’ 
cation at a moderate price would be must acceptable.” 


The “Twenty Years’ Re-issue” was brought down to 1860 only, © 
and it has been decided at present not to extend the republication to | 
the later years. ‘he principle, however, set forth in the original 
Prospectus will continue to be carried out, although in a somewhat 
different manner, and an entire ‘set of Puncu,’ from its commence- 
ment up to a comparatively recent date, will again be placed witlin the 
reach of almost every person of moderate means. 


COMPLETE SETS OF “* PUNCH,”’ 


1841—1865. 
25 Vols., 
In Blue Cloth, Gilt Edges, with “ Introductory Key” to each Half-year, 
Price £10 10s. 





For the convenience of subscribers to “ Punca,” and of purchasers 
of the “ Twenty Years’ Re-issue,” the Volumes and Introductory K eys 
will be sold separately as follows :— 


a + -» “ie ‘@ .¢ -« pee 
1842-1869 . . . - each 10s. 6d. 
1861-1865. . . .« «© « 5, 1% 
**Introductory Keys” . .. ,, 6d. 











